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PREFACE. 


Motive extremely different from that 
of the whole race of modern writers 
of Memoirs, from the author of To 
Jon Es, down to the gentleman who bas lately 
favoured us with the Hiſtcry of Charlotte 
Summers, has influenced the drawing up of 
theſe. Thoſe celebrated performances have 
all been written from the fame ſource, the 
ſummons of the vacant pocket; theſe from 
the over flowings of an honeſt, and an injured 
beart. Far be it from me to imagine they 
will excel for this reaſon : I plead it in ex- 
cuſe. Where intereſt, where an ambition 
for future fame, or, in other words, for 
future employment, are among the writer's 
motives in a piece of this kind, they will 
be guards upon every ſtep he advances, eter- 
nal monitors againſt inaccuracies and errors, 
and are, perhaps, the beſt concomitants a 
good genius in this way can be aſſiſted by. 
Here, where the heart only ſpeaks , where 
intereſt is beneath regard; and where fame, 
a 2 incom- 
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_ incompatible with obſcurity, remains, even 
' though it could be defired, imprafiicable ; 
what has the reader to expett but an artleſs 
tale; perhaps indeed a feeling one : a ftory ad- 
dreſſed rather to the heart than to the imagina- 
tion ; and which has only this peculiarity to 
boaſt of, that, ſo far at leaſt as it concerns 
the writer, it is built not on the rovings of a 
luxuriant fancy, but on real occurrences. 

Were it eaſy for people to ſpeak properly 
of their own affairs, there is nothing the com- 
piler of theſe memoirs wou d ſo earneſtly wiſh, 
as to introduce them to the world by ſaying 
ſomething of herſelf. Start not, gentle rea- 
der, at the notice that it is a female hand that 
writes them. Secure in an inviolable ſecre- 
cy from all farther enquiries, I do confeſs 
myſelf a woman; an innocent, an intereſted, 
and an injured woman: and after this, I 
leave it to your diſcernment, to find out 
which of the female characters I have drawn 
75 my oton. 

Fa. tborougb knowledge of one's ſubjet? be 
a requifite of conſequence to the writing well 
upon it, (which is indeed a point ſome late ce- 
lebrated works ſeem to leave diſputable) I may 
very fairly boaſt that qualification at leaſt, 

fince I bave afſuredly as perfect an acquain- 

' tantewith ihe perſon whois the principal cha- 
rafter in this treatiſe, as any author can ever 
bave had with his hero, provided only me 
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Aid not write about himſelf. If T thought it 


poſſible I could be known, I ſhonld explain 
away the ſeeming criminal ſenſe in which 
this declaration may be taken by ill-na- 
tur d people; but as that cannot be, let 
it ſuffice that I declare myſelf innocent; and 
as I have no intereſt. in the aſſertion, let me 
be believed. 

The bero of this hiſtory is too remarkable 
a man not to be known in a much leſs per- 


felt picture than I have given of bim. If 


his character appears in ſome places height- 
ened, either in the good or the ill, let it be 


_ conſidered, that *tis a woman who writes 


a no where difinterefted, and in many caſes 
an angry woman. | 

As to the other perſonages of our drama, 
it remains to acknowledge, that beſide Mr. 
Loveill's and my own, there are ſome real 
ones. Let not this conceſſion however be 
carried ſo far as to be underſtood of all: nar 
let the malicious world apply what we have 
ſaid of fancy'd people, to real ones, 

There is perhaps no character ever ſo ima- 
ginary, that bas not ſome reſemblance in one 
part or other of it, to ſomething really exiſt- 
ing; but if the unfair ſeverity of à reader 
chuſes to carry on the likeneſs, and to affix 
every particularity of a bad character here, 
upon every one of his acquaintance to whom 
ſome fingle ſtroke in it may be applicable, le 
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fince obſerved by a very great genius, that a 
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it remembered that I clear myſelf of the af: | 
perfion;, that the ſcandal lies ſolely in him 
who applies it; and that it bas been long 


country ſquire may be able to make the whole 
Duty of Man 3 . libel, by writing 
the names of his drunken and profane 12 
bours in the margin, where the vices they are 
addifted to are treated of. 

T he genuine intent of theſe memoirs is not 
10 give unmerited cenſure, nor praſtituted 

praiſe : All that I kave aimed at is, to in- 
form the ſucceeding race of lovers, that vice 
is folly ; and to guard the reſt of my own ſex 
rom misfortunes, which innocence itſelf, 
though it is the greateſt of all conſolations 
under, is no defence againſt. If in the ſe- 
ries of events that have been recorded occa- 
fionally in the courſe of a hiſtory dedicated to 
this boneſt purpoſe, ſome characters are hung 
up in terrorem, and ſome others exhibited 
as patterns of virtue and honour to the world, 
we beg it may be underſtood, that they are 
pictured bere not in friendſhip, or in enmity 
70 the particular perſons, but for the public 
good ; as examples and as warnings to ten 
thouſand people, who ſeem at Freſent ſuffi- 
ciently to want them. 
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Contai ning ſome account of the plan, and 
intent Wy the Work. 
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HE RE are a number of ſtory- 
- "ag telhers in the world, who, out of 


their exceſs of good nature, can 
never content themſelves with deliverin 


the neceſſary incidents: of the relation they 


favour us with. They will be ſure to con- 
nect with it a thouſand impertinent circum- 
ſtances, either by way of embelliſhment, 


or of hiſtorical accuracy, under the load 
of which the er of the hearer 1 is wea- 
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ried out, his attention pall'd, and the body 
of the ſtory ſo obſcured by the cloud of 
_ attendant epiſodes, that its real beauties, 
if it have any, hardly make any ſenſible 
impreſſion. mT 
mewhat of the ſame kind ſeems alſo 
to have been the fault of many of -the mo- 
dern writers of memoirs; who, though they 
have often had very good materials to 
work upon, in part of the life of the hero 
whom they have choſen for their ſubject ; 
yet have ſo blended the effential actions 
with idle and unaffecting incidents, or ſo 
fwelPd them with unneceffary circumſtan- 
ces, that the gentle reader has in many 
caſes not been able to ſeparate the grain 
of corn from the buſhel of chaff; but the 
whole has been thrown away together. 
The moſt unlucky of all the errors that 
the writers in this way are apt to fall into, 


is that of uſhering into the werld a ſhort. 


and intereſting ſtory, with a long and life- 
leſs introduction; by prefixing, with a 
ſcrupulous exactneſs, to the hiſtory of the 
. "ſtateſman, or the lover, that of the baby, 
and the ſchool- boy: as if they thought the 
reader: had an equal right to the knowled 
of eve riod and circumſtance of th 
heroe's iis, whether any thing to the pur- 
Poſe or not; -and eſteemed themſelves un- 
der the ſame injunctions as at the bar of 
a 
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Mr. LOVEILL. 3 
a court of judicature, where their con- 
ſciences require it of them to deliver the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing bur 
the truth. - 

"Tis evident indeed from example, that 
there is a way ef intereſting the reader in 
the very earlieſt periods of the life of the 
294 of the ſtory; nay, and of 
making even things preceding thoſe, not 
only acceſſary, but in ſome ſort eſſential 
and neceſſary to the ſucceeding hiſtory; 
but it does not appear, that every writer of 
this kind can be the father of a foundling. 
The author of theſe memoirs determines to 


avoid the rock on which ſo many of his pre- 


deceſſors have ſplit : and without informing 
the reader of ſuch important circumſtances, 
as that the perſon; whoſe hiſtory is to be re- 
lated was born, or went to ſchool ; or 
acquainting him with theprophetic ſpirit of 
a mother, during her pregnancy, dreaming 
that ſhe was delivered of a billet doux; 
will content himſelf with relating every 


thing that is worth hearing about him, or 


that has any immediate relation to the ſcenes 


of action repreſented in that part of his life, 
which is the proper ſubject of the work. 


The intent of theſe memoirs is to incul- 


cate a neceſſary caution both in the male 
and female world, in that important part 


of life in which love and marriage arc the 
SITE! B 2 principal 
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principal objects of the thoughts. As this 


will be attempted in the way of example, 


by the hiſto 2 a man of addreſs, enga — 
in amours of every kind; the hero wil be 
introduced upon the ſtage in his twenty- 
fourth year; the action will be finiſhed 
within his twenty- fifth; and the reader 
will be left to judge, from his own reaſon, 
and to collect from what hints are occa- 
ſionally given by one or other of the parties 


concerned in the relation, that he exiſted 


both before and after the time of this ſhort 
period. 
As it is not the natural life, but the life 
of gallantry of Mr. Loveill that is to be 
the ſubject of this hiſtory, his proper birth 


with us, is to be date from his firſt ap- 


pearance among the polite world; and his 
death from his marriage; which happened 
nearly at the diſtance of a year from that 
time. It being the ſenſe of the author, 
that the ah to gallantry, which every 
honeſt man ſubmits himſelf to when he 
marries, is to all intents and purpoſes as 
abſolute and cogent, and is at leaſt as irre- 
vocable, as the civil death to which a 
man in the Roman catholic countries 1s de- 
voted by- taking the vows, or an outlaw'd 
delinquent in our own. 

After theſe premonitions to the reader, 
we ſhall launch out at once into the ſcenes 


of 
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of gallantry our hero has been engaged in, 


and leave it to chance to inform him of 
what preceded them.. 


. I. | 
The hiſtory of Lady Juliet Scheme, An 
adventure on the road — A fhort 


character of Beau Narciſſus, — Lady 
Juliet arrives at Bath, 


HE people who frequent Bath, can- 
not but remember that for a great 
E of the laſt winter, the gay and gallant 
ady Juliet Scheme was general paſlion 
there. Tis always the cuſtom, at that 
gay place, to admire ſome beauty for the 
eaſon; and *tis paying Lady Juliet a 
compliment, which ſhe honeſtly deſerves, 
though at the expence of the whole ſex, 
to acknowledge that this was the firſt in- 
ſtance in which the general paſſion was ever 
juſtly grounded. | 

_ *Tis in general a very unreaſonable in- 


junction, upon the various tempers of men, 


to compel a multitude of them to admire 
the ſame face, and this on no lefs penalty 
than that of being laugh'd out of counte- 
nance. But here a lady claimed the ge- 
neral adoration, in whom the raptures of 

B 3 | a 
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of a lover were not neceſſary to ſee irre- 
 fiſtible charms; whom the cool and diſ- 
intereſted hiſtorian confeſſes to poſſeſs e- 
very ſeveral perfection, every amiable 
quality of the ſex. It could therefore be 
no great violence offered to the thoughts 
of every man capable of admiring a woman 
at all, ro expect him to adore in her, that 
articular beauty, which he had before 
eſtabliſhed as the great octject of love; and 
which, (be it what it would,) he was ſure 
to find in her more amiable than in any 
other. 
Lady Juliet was at this time in the per- 
fe& bloom of lite; young, but not girliſh; 
and tho* a widow, yet ſcarce a woman. 
She was barely nineteen in the utmoſt 
pride of health, and gaiety of diſpoſition. 
She was the widow of a young old man, 
who had marry*d her about two years before 
in the violence of a paſſion, which his early 
debaucheries had rendered it impoſſible for 
him to pall; and who in conſequence of 
this had continued, to his death, a fond and 
ardent. lover; and made the whole period 
of their marriage one continued ſcene of 
courtſhip, . 
The virgin widow's love of ſingularity, 
and high reliſh for admiration on whatever 
account, had inſtructed her in means to 
divulge this ſceret hiſtory; and there was 
| "HT 
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not an hour paſſed at the publick times 
of the day, in which ſhe had not one W 


occasions given her to put on the pettie 


bluſh in the world at the rememberance of 


It. i 

She had been ſufficiently informed of the 
charms of her perſon, the train of 
adoring ſuitors who had paid their luckleſs 
addrefles to her while ſhe was married. 
Nature had given her perhaps the beſt face 
ſhe had ever d ed on any body; but 
even this could not ſatisfy the ambition its 
owner had for abſolute perfection: art had 
been called in to give it ſome finiſhin 
touches, but as very little aſſiſtance coul 
be received from this reſource, and that was 
conducted with a judgment that few other 
women have had to boaſt of, it gave a 
concealed grace that every one admired, 
tho* no body ever ſuſpected its origin, 
A face thus perfect was not the whole of 
Lady Julict's external charms: ſhe was tall 
without being aukward, and had a ſha 
that the envy of a whole provoked ſex had 
not been able to point out a blemiſh in. 
With theſe charms of perſon, nature had 
given her an excellent underſtanding, and 
every means of improving it had been a- 
bundantly beſtowed on her in her earlier 
years; ſo that no woman upon the whole, 
was ever ſo well cut out for admiration. 


5 4 This 
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a This, gentle reader is a fort of miracle 
which an author of any degree of pru- 


dence, who had lived a century or two 
after the lady, would not, perhaps, have 
ventured to relate; but as we write but of 
things of yeſterday, we need not fear to de- 
liver a truth, of which ſo many ſenſible 
impreſſions yet remain in the hearts of the 
preſent beau monde. The only blemiſhes 
in this amiable character were an unbounded 
Pride, an infolence in her charms ; an in- 
ſatiable deſire of making conqueſts; and a 
too high opinion of herown underſtanding. 
The laſt of _ theſe ſhe had flattered herſelf 
into from the ſucceſs of certain ſchemes 
that had terminated very happily for her ; 
and though that in reality had been more 
the effect of her eyes than her cunning, 
ſhe fully perſuaded herſelf from it, that 
ſhe had ſubtilty and intrigue enough to 
make every thing poſſible to her. 
The ſhort period of this lady's married 
Nate had been ſpent in a life of ſplendour 
and ITC: but as the young peo- 
ple, who make a figure in the world at 
preſent, are not over famous for œcono- 
my, it happened, that when the gay huſ- 
band died, his whole effects amounted to 
no more than bare four thouſand pounds. 
A lady of the enterprizing genius of our 
heroine, it may be caſily ſuppoſed, could 
4 * not 
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not think of tinting herſelf to the paltry 
income that the intereſt of this ſcanty for- 
tune would allow her. She was inconſole- 
able for her loſs: She immured herſelf from 
the ſight of the world four whole days. This 
dane The devoted to the determining what” 
ſhould be her future road of life. A thouſand 
different ſchemes preſented themſelves to 
her imagination alf equally agreeable, and 
all N ſuitable to every circumſtance | 
her affairs except her fortune. At | 
length ſhe brought the whole to this reſult : ' 
that as ſhe was . handſome, ſhe ſhould be 
ſoon courted; . and that as ſhe intended to 
marry. again, as ſoon as ſhe decently and 
conveniently could, it was but of little con- 
ſequence to her what ſhe did in the mean 
time: that as the rank and quality of her | 
lovers would be determined by the figure | 
ſhe made in the world, it was her intereſt: _ | 
to make the beſt ſhe could: and that as 
her fortune was four thouſand pounds, and 


letting matters at the very worſt, ſhe could 


not think of allowing more than four years 

for her marrying again, ſhe might pru- 

ey and. without extravagance ſpend a + 

thouſand pounds a year. * 
This important conſideration being fixed, 

the diſconſolate widow ſettled the cecono- - 

my of her family, ordered her chair for 

her town viſits, and her Phaeton for the 
B. 3 country 3 % 
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country; and at the end of about a week 


more, burſt forth at once into the world a- 


gain in full glory. The late Lord's affairs 


were a ſecret to every body, and people had 
too good an opinion of the lady's under- 
ſtanding to ſulpect her of extravagance; 
ſo that ſhe paſſed for a ten, twenty, thirty, 
nay, with ſome for a forty thouſand pound 
fortune. 


Lady Juliet was not a little pleaſed with 


this prepoſſeſſion of the world in her fa- 


vour. She was ſenſible enough of her own 
charms to know, that with the reputation 
of ſuch a fortune, ſhe could not but have 


offers from the firſt people of the king- 
dom; and ſhe had opinion enough of her 
favourite cunning, to depend upon herſelf 
for negotiating the matter of a marriage, in 
ſpite of the diſappointment which the 
knowledge of the true ſtate of her affairs 
muſt bring on. | 

It happened, that this lady had become 


a2 widow in the month of September, a 


time of the year when London could af- 


ford her but a ſmall number of lovers to 


chuſe out of. She ſoon recollected that it 
was Bath which had made London empty : 
She determined to make that gay place 
the ſcene of her victories; and after exer- 
ciſing her chairmen two days, in yiting 
the. ſew people of faſhion leit in this diſ- 
" conlolate 
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conſolate place; ſne mounted her Phaeton, 
attended by her woman, and four footmen, 
and made towards the deſtin'd rendevous 
as faſt as her horſes could carry her. 
The faſhionable part of the modern fe- 


male world have found, among the thou - 


ſand inconveniences of that habit which an 
odious cuſtom has impoſed a neceſſity on 
them of appearifig in, that it is of all o- 
thers the leaſt calculated for travelling. 
Our heroine, who never was ſecond to any 
of her ſiſter belles, in leaving the characters 
of her ſex behind her, had according- 
ly equipped herſelf for this journey in a 
habit in the higheſt taſte ; and which, if it 
had carried a little more of the appearance 
of the woman about it, might have given 


a proper faſhion for the law of nations to 


impoſe upon Hermaphrodites. 
People on the Bath-road are too much 
uſed to the ſight of perſons of faſhion, to 


think any thing ſtrange that a fine lady can 


appear in; So that the virile habit of our 
heroine eſcaped any particular cenſure on 
the road, or at the inns: She had driven 
on her horſes at ſo briſk. a rate for a great 
part of two days, that when the end of 


their journey appeared in ſight, they were 


almoſt too tired to give her a poſſibilty of 
arriving at it. She grew mad with impa- 


tience, but happily for her, the habit which: 
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12 The ApvenTurss of 
hitherto ſhe had found no great effects 


_ from, now led her into an adventure which: 


Proved of infinite conſequence to her; not 
only in carrying her more ſpeedily to the 
ſcene of action, but in alarming every bo- 

dy there, and preparing them for her re- 


ception. 


It ſhould have been obſerved, that ſomes 


hours before the adventure we are about to- 
celebrate, the compaſſionate lady, partly 
in Kindneſs to her horſes, and partly to her- 
own impatience, had lightened their load 
by diſmiſſing her attendant into a ſtage 
coach. She now fill'd the vehicle alone; 
and was laſhing the jaded creatures to very 
little purpoſe, when ſhe ſaw approaching 
in a direct line towards her a ſplended equi- 
page of the ſame kind with her own, 
drawn by horfes in fornewhat better ſpirits, . 
and fill'd with a beau of the firſt magni- 
tude. | 

The hero, who in this gallant - manner 


approached the lady, was no other than 


the moſt famous and renowned: Narciſſus ; . 
who was that evening taking a ſhort airing, 
with the two important views of ſhewing - 
his new equipage, and giving a. brilliance. 
to his complexion, before he dreſſed for 
the rooms. If Beau Narciſſus, was- not a 
character too notorious to need a deſcrip- 
tion, we ſhould add to the common abſer-. 
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vation, of his being the gayeſt, idleſt, 


emptieſt thing of the age, and to his being 
the only creature on the earth that admires 
his pretty ſelf; ſome other characteriſticks 
which on this occaſion may be ſpared. 


The beau, who did not care to dirt his 
horſes. feet, by turning them out of the 
track, drove up to the face of thoſe in the 
oppoſite machine, not a little aſtoniſhed at 
the incivility of the driver, who could ſee 
the delicacy of his whole equipage, and 


not turn her own dirty wheels out of the 


way for it. The horſes met: thoſe of the 


beau's equipage exerted their throats and 
ws with ſome vehemence and vociferati- 


on: the lady*s pair, though they had not 


quite ſo much ſpirit; had, however, by 


far too much wearineſs to go out of the 


way; and the beau depending on his ima- 


ginary conſequence, and the lady on the 
priviledge of her ſex, both ſeemed deter- 


mined not to give up the victory. | 


The ſmug face, the ſilk coat, and the 


hat and feather of his antagoniſt, had fully 


perſuaded Nareiſſus, that ſhe was ſuch ana- 
ther creature as himſelf.; and as the leather 
of her chaiſe was up, and from the knees 


upwards every thing in her habit had the 


character of the male ſex, we are not to 


wonder that a perſon of his ſagacity had 
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not penetration enough to diſcover, that 
the wearer was of the female kind. 
Thus much tis neceſſary to premiſe in 
excuſe of the beau, who every body knows 
would rather offend any thing than a wo- 


man; except it were a man: and who 


fred at the contempt that was offered 


him, and thinking he read too much of 


the milk-ſop in the face of his adverſary, 
to leave him the leaſt ground for fear, ve- 


ry heroically ventured his neck by a ſud- 


den leap from the machine; and laying 
his lilly hand upon his peaceful ſword, cal- 
led his antagoniſt down, and demanded 
immediate fatisfaftion. A lady of our he- 
voine's ſtamp, could not but enjoy a blun- 
der of this kind in its utmoſt ſpirit, and 


at this inſtant teſtifying her ſatisfaction in it 


by a loud laugh, the violence of her emo- 
tion broke the ſtrap of the leather of her 
chaiſe, which falling down, diſcovered the 
lower part of a female habit, and eonvin- 
ced the miſtaken knight-errant of his error, 
before ſhe could find breath to tell him, 
be had given 4 teſtimony of his courage, 


_ which foe boped would never be forgotten. 


If hiſtories ſay true, it was on this oc- 
eaſion that for the firſt time Narciſſus 
_ bluſhed. As ſoon as he was recovered from 
his confuſion, his anger was turned into 
&doration ; he ſaid all the fine things that 
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fool could ſay upon ſuch an oceaſion; 


and at length diſcovering the jaded condi- 
tion of the lady's horſes, he preſſed her to 
exchange vehicles, and drive herſelf to the 
end of her journey in his equipage, while 
he took upon himſelf the care of getting 
back in hers. The lady finiſhed her jour- 
ney, by this means, more agreeably than 
ſhe had expected : and the beau, tho” he 
was detained two hours from the rooms. 
by the exchange, could not find in his. 
heart to be ſorry for that long eclipſe, 
when he conſidered the occafion of it. 

It has been obſerved among the men, 
that nothing makes two people ſuch inſe- 

erable friends as a duel, in which neither 
of them has got any hurt. The ſhadow 


of an engagement of that kind in this late 


adventure had inſpired the valiant Narcif- 
fus with as warm a friendſhip for the per- 
ſon he had challeng'd, as ever the reality 
had done the greateſt coward in the world 
on a like occaſion: he could not but conſi- 
der his reputation for courage as eſtabliſh» 
ed for ever by it; for he flattered. himſelf 
no body would ever ſuppoſe, that he chal 
lenged a woman knowing her to be ſo, 
The joy of this imaginary honour ſat ſo 
ſtrongly impreſſed upon his face at his en- 
tering the rooms, that his whole crowd of 
humble friends gathered about him to wa 
| the 
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the occaſion ; and as his noble thoughts on 
love affairs had never before ſoar'd, above 
a milliner's prentice, a butter girl, or an 
oyſter wench, the pride of his heart, on 
the imaginary. conqueſt of a woman of 
faſhion, could not be reſtrained ; he told 
the ſtory aloud, and added ſo many extatic 
encomiums on the beauty, wit, and ſpirit 


of the lady, that the whole aſſembly ſeem- 
ed to catch his flame, and waited with the 


utmoſt impatience her appearance among 


them. 


CHAP. II. 


Bath amours. Lady Juliet beſieged. by. 
Tord 7. —— 2 ved Pr Sir $6- 
© lomon Single, — An obſtinate diſpute on 
the  qualificatiens of that memorable 
Euxigbt. | | 


FW days paſſed in the moſt. eager 
expectation of. this beauty's appea- 
rance. Narciſſus had not been wiſe enough 
to enquire her name of the ſervant who de- 
' livered him back his equipage, ſo that he 
could add nothing to his firſt account of 
her. The beaux were not more fir'd with. 
admiration; from the deſcription he had 
. | - given 
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given of her charms, than the belles with 


envy: and it would not be eaſy to ſay, a- 


mong the gay crowd that then honoured 


the place, whether more breaſts expected, 
the pleaſure of ſeeing the ſo much celebra- 
ted beauty; or that of finding faults in 
her, and of laughing at the beau for his 
want of judgment, - | | 
On the third evening the new miracle 
came forth among them. The lady had 
indeed been prepared for making her ap- 
arance the whole day, and might even 
2 ſhewed herſelf in the morning at the 
pump- room; but as ſhe had too much 
cunning to miſs any advantage that ſhe 
could be ſeen under, and knew full well 
the aſſiſtances the faireſt face receives from 
dreſs and candle-light, ſhe deferred herpub- 
lic entry till the time of the evening aſſem- 
bly at the rooms. The pride of ſurprizing 
and putting five Mart. people into con- 
fuſion kept her back even then, in ſpite of 
all her eagerneſs. to ſhew herſelf, till ſhe 
concluded the company were all. got to- 
gether, and ſeated at cards; or formed in- 
to ſerious parties. At this well determined 
juncture ſhe entered among them in all the 
laze and majeſty of beauty, heightened by 
every ornament, art could deviſe for it. The 
men who were neareſt her, were dumb with» 
aſtoniſhment ; ſomebody however buzz'd 
K 
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it about, that Narciſſus's beauty was come: 


the whiſper ſoon reached the extent of the 


room; and the whole company roſe to 


. 
The women, who had got up with the 
expecting joy of finding faults in her; 
law it was Lady Juliet, and fat down a- 
gain. The men forgot their cards, and 
not a few of them broke away from their 


85 to be nearer her: every body was 


nſible enough, that this was the angelic 
form they had been made to expect amon 


them; only the beau who had deſcribe 


her to them did not know her again. 
Naſh ſoon ſaw the cauſe of the diſorder 
the whole aſſembly was thrown into; but all 
his art proved ineffectual to bring people to 
rule again, till the fair cauſe of it, when 
ſhe had taken in her fill of adoration, left 
pe to come to themſelves, by ſetting 
or elf down at one of the card: tables. 


I The remainder of the evening was ſpent 


in admiration and whiſpers. Every one 
was ſenſible that Lady Juliet was a widow; 


but no body knew any thing of her cir- 
.cumitances. We are always ready to be- 


lieve things to be as we wiſh they were: 


the men with one voice gave her out to be 


an immenſe fortune, whilſt the utmoſt 


malice of the other ſex could only riſe to 
a ſuſpicion. that perhaps every thing might | 
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not be gold that glittered. No body left 
the room while Lady Juliet was willing to 


ſtay in it; but toward eleven, when by 


ſome ſignal it was diſcovered that ſhe had 


thoughts of going, there was a general 
overturning of chairs and tables to get up 
to her to take a laſt look; and Captain 
Blade and Beau Dimple had certainly car- 
ried matters as far as a challenge, about 
the honour of handing her to her chair; 
had not the latter prudently conſidered, 
that as he intended himſelf the happineſs 
of paſſing his life with her, it would be 
very abſurd in him to throw away that 
life in the attempting it. 

- Tne ſituation of a woman's heart fond 


of admiration to that exceſs" that Lady 


Juliet's was, may eaſily be conceived after 
the ſucceſs of ſuch an evening. As ſoon 
as ſhe arrived at her lodgings, ſhe threw 
herſelf upon a couch, and in all the flutter 
and inquietude of a perſon over-powered 
with an abundance of good fortune; ſhe 
recounted, (while her woman undreſſed her) 
the ſeveral conqueſts ſhe had reaſon to 
think ſhe had made. In the midſt of all 
this confuſion of ſucceſs ſhe had art enough 


about her, however, to remember that it 
was not her bufineſs to be in love; but to 


marry prudently: and in conſequence of 
this ſhe entered upon a moſt unalterable 
| reſolution, 
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reſolution, to give no immediate preference 
to any one of the lovers, but to enquire 
into the ſtate of every ones affairs, before 
ſheſuffered herſelf to think of his perſon. 

Her heart was too full to leave her any 
appetite to ſupper ; and though ſhe went 
fatigued enough to bed,- her imagination 
was too much employed on the glorious 
ſcene before her, to give place readily 
to ſleep. She toſs'd about in vain for half 

an hour; and then ordering her woman to 
_ her the old poet, who tells the ſtory 
of the Trojan war, in which ſo many 
princes and heroes were cut to pieces for 
the ſake of Helen; ſhe read herſelf to 
ſleep over that part where the author art- 
fully introduces the higheſt compliment to 
that beauty that ever was givento a woman, 
in telling us, that when ſhe came among 

the aſſembly of the venerable ſages who 
were conſulting means for the fafety of 


that devoted city, they roſe up at her ap- Pr 
nes, and declared her a worthy cauſe 0 
or all that had been done and ſuffered a- an 
bout her. * | T to 
Acſter ſuch dreams of ſplendor, love and WI 
__ adoration, as vanity and ſucceſs may be ea- no 
fily be ſuppoſed to have inſpired, in conſe- Pl. 
quence of the thoughts this happy fair one = 


lay down with; fortune ſeemed to have 
provided her the only proper waking a- off 
3 | mmuuſement. $9 
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muſement. Her eyes were not well opened 


before they were caſt on her toilet, the 


top of which was decorated, ſince the laſt 


night with as many letters as might be ex- 
pected at the levee of a ſecretary of ſtate; 
and theſe with ſuperſcriptions as various 
as the hands they were wrote in. Among 
the firſt parcel ſhe caſt her eye upon, ſhe 
ſaw one to the fair unknown, another to the 
modern Venus, a third to the brighteſt ſtar in 


the firmament of Bath; but among the variety 


of theſe, ſome of which it was eaſy to ſee 
came from fools, others from ts, and 
moſt of the reſt from people of about as 
much conſequence; her eye was ſtruck 
with one directed to the charming Juliet: 
this had given her a longer ſatisfaction, 
had not ſhe ſeen under it a card careleſsly 
folded up, and directed in form to the 
Lady Juliet Scheme. | 

The greater part of theſe letters contained 
proteſtations of love from people who were 


too much enamour'd to write Engliſh; 


and ſighs from beaux who could not ſpell: 
together with poems out of number; but 
which being neither good enough to like, 
nor bad enough to laugh at, can have no 
place here. The only pieces that deſerved 
the lady's notice were the two laſt; the 


former of them was a ſenſible and tender 


offer of a ſincere paſſion, from Sir Solomon 
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titude to know, that ſhe was obliged to 
every man who did her the hanour to ad- 
mire her; and that ſhe owed at leaſt a 
decent civility and reſpect to the author of 
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Single, a ſober gentleman, of a very con- 


fiderable fortune; and the latter a meſſage 
from Lord Tawdry, to tell the lady he 
had ordered a breakfaſt, at which he hoped 
ſhe would do him the honour of pre- 


fiding. 


Lady Juliet had a ſufficient ſenſe of gra- 


every one of theſe billets, excepting only 
fuch as were influenced wholly by her ſup- 
poſed fortune, and paid her underſtanding 


the affront of ſuppoſing they could run 


away with her. 

The company at breakfaſt appeared very 
brilliant in their undreſſes, and the good 
natured diſpoſition we have juſt defcrib'd 


in our heroine, gave her a circle of friends 


and acquaintance, that made up little - leſs 


than the whole aſſembly. Every one paid 


his court to her ; the author of twoor three 
of the lamentable ditties ſhe had received 
in the morning, did themſelves the juſtice 
of making themſelves known to her as 
fuch ; the gallant Mr. Gentle repeated to 
her every fine thing he had been for theſe 
twenty years ſaying to the aunts and 


"mothers of our preſent race of beauties, 
as well as to themſelves; and the ma- 
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45 p 7 = 
ſter of the entertainment ſhone more than 


ordinarily in that ſpecies of wit, as fome 


have miſcalled it, that takes his title for 
its appellation. | 


Had not ſome of the gallant ſpeeches of 


this noble ſuitor been too groſs for the ears 
of any thing above a common proſtitute, 
his quality and figure would certainly have 
made ſome impreſſion on the lady: nay, 
the woman was at length prevailing apace 
in her, while he was polluting her ſnowy 
neck with his fragrant ſighs, under the 

Yretence of a whiſper; when at the lucky 
inſtant for her delivery, the tender Sir 
Solomon enter d the room. 

There was ſomething in the delicacy, 
and ſoftneſs of expreſſion in that gentle- 
man's letter, which had I know not how 
intereſted her heart ſtrangely in his favour ; 
and the natural com 100 of the elegance 
of this, with the indecent and fulſome 
ribaldry ſhe had juſt been entertained with, 
from the noble lord at her elbow, offer d 
itſelf in ſo favourable a light, that ſhe was 
ſtruck at once. The tawdry lover loſt all 
the ground he had gained in an inſtant: 
and the enamour' d fair obſerving that Sir 
Solomon's. fears kept him at a diſtance, 
broke through the ranks, and made. up 
towards him. Sir Solomon was a perſon 
o that invincible modeſty, that he only 

ii received 
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received her with a bluſh; and- with much 
ado, after a pauſe of five minutes, told her 
that he thought it was a very warm morn- 
ing. Fe : | 
A woman is always pleaſed, when ſhe 
finds her lover over cautious of giving of- 


fencet and as it is alſo the univerſal cuſtom 
of the lex to conſtrue every thing into the 
ſenſe moſt favourable to themſelves, the 
happy Lady Juliet was perfectly ſatisfy*d 
that the violence of this gentleman's paſ- 
ſion was the only thing that kept him from 
well expreſſing it: and was not a little 
pleaſed to find that the awe her preſence 
inſpired was ſo great as to confound one of 
the brighteſt genius's ſhe had met with. 

© Full of the pride of this imaginary ho- 
mage, ſhe caſt: off her whole crowd of 
lovers with a look of the utmoſt con- 
tempt, and white” they were all burning 
with envy at the fortune of che happy 
favourite, opened a converſation (not to 


ſay a courtſhip,) in the moſt engaging 


manner imaginable, by telling him, that 


| WB was to thank him for a letter ſhe had 
the honour to receive from him that 
morning: and which, ſhe added, was by 


much the politeſt and moſt elegant thing 
of the kind that ſhe had met with. © 
Ihe lover only anſwered her with a bow, 
accompanied with a ſmile that expreſſed 
lem I great 
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great ſatisfaction; and the lady who inter- 
reted this ſilence into the ſame awful re- 
ſpect with the former, after ſome little 
pauſe, was pleaſed to continue the conver- 
ſation in this manner: The free way in 
* which I have expreſſed my ſenſe of your 
addreſs, may convince you, Sir Solo- 
mon, that I have it not in my thoughts 
to intereſt my own ſentiments in it. —I 
have loſt too valuable a huſhand already, 
to leave me the leſt proſpect of happi- 
© neſs with another; — but, continued (he 
(the little confuſion which this recollection 
occaſioned in her being over) © never 
«* queſtion your ſucceſs in any other attempt 
of this kind. —Pay your vows to ſome 
* happicr woman; and take this from me, 


'© wherever any man can ſucceed, the au- 


* thor of the letter you have honoured me 
* with, will not fail” The Eyes of the 
company were ſo ſtrongly bent upon the 
lady, during this little ſcene of courtſhip, 


that ſhe found it impoſſible to continue it 


any longer; and taking her leave of the 
knight with a low curt'sy, ſhe had the 
modeſty to know it was not her buſineſs to 
ſtay any longer in a place, where the whole 
company was a knot of incens'd rivals; 
but returning. her thanks to Lord Tawdry 
in a cool compliment, ſhe tripp*d it out 
of the room. | 
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The two or three hours that paſſed be- 
tween this time and dinner were not ſpent 
in leſs tumult and confuſion in the lady's 


thoughts, than thoſe of the night before. 


She had informed herſelf well enough of 
the ſober knight's fortune, to know that 


he was by far the moſt proper perſon in 


the place, in that reſpect, for her to think 
of as a huſbaud : ſhe congratulated herſelf 
twenty times in an hour on the happineſs, 
of meeting with a man of ſo much deli- 
cacay, ſenſe, and taſte, who was at the 
ſame time ſo advantageous an offer in 
that grand point; and though ſhe had 
fome ſtruggles about giving herſelf up at 
firſt ſight; and yet more about parting 
with ſuch a train of lovers as ſhe ſaw her- 
ſelf at preſent at the head of, and among 
whom Mr. Dimple had looked ſome 
things that made no little impreſſion; yet 
ſhe at length determined Sir Solomon the 
happy man. His perſon, though rather 
what we would call a good than an ele- 
gant: one, pleas*'d her the better the more 
the thought of it: his taciturnity was a 
merit in him, as ſhe was fully perſuad- 
ed it wholly aroſe from love; and ſhe 
was even brought by her ruling paſſion to 
think, that his ſober gravity had ſome- 
thing in it not leſs pleaſing, than that op- 
polite quality of gallantry which ſhe had 
always 
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always before been ſo highly enamour'd 
with. 5 , 

We are not to wonder that a fine lady in 


love cou'd eat no dinner. Atter the cere- 


mony of a meal, however, ſhe was not a 
little pleaſed with receiving two letters; 
the one in a blunt but honeſt ſtile, from the 
conquer'd Lord Tawdry, to tell her, 
(with the ſanction of an oath) that tho? it 
was not the cuſtom of his family to mar- 
ry, and though he had in particular al- 
ways reſolved againſt it himſelf, yet if ſhe 
pleaſed he would marry her inſtantly, and 
make her as good a husband as he could. 
The otlier was from Sir Solomon, in all 
the elegance of language, lamenting the 
ſeverity of her ſentence in the morning, 
and begging permiſſion to be heard againſt 
it that afternoon. 

We are not ſo far to extol this Lady's 
conſtancy at the expence of truth, as to 
conceal that theſe two letters octaſioned 
{ome debate in her mind. There was an 
honeft ſimplicity in the firſt, that a woman. 
of her. judgment could not but perceive 
there was ſomething very charming in: 
but though it coſt her ſome tears to come 
to the reſolution; the noble lord's propoſal 
was deliver*d to the Frenchman, who was 
at this time waiting, to curl her hair; and 
a card was diſpatched to Sir Solomon, to 
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tell him the lady would be very glad of 


his company. 

Lady Juliet was ſcarce prepared to re- 
ceive a viſit when the knight, the ardor of 
whoſe paſſion was not a little heightened 
by the apparent envy of his numerous 
rivals, enter*d the room. The terrors of an 
immediate compliance, which the lady had 
perſuaded herſelf it was her buſineſs not 
to refuſe, if the gallant ſhould be pleaſed 
to preſs her to it, kept her in a confuſion 
that prevented her ſpeaking ; and another 
cauſe operating not leſs ſtrongly upon the 
knight, the firſt moments of this interview, 
from which ſo much was expected on both 
ſides, paſs'd in a profound ſilence. 

At length the oracle was beginning to 
diſcloſe itſelf at the lover's mouth, when 
a furious thundering at the door drove all 
the blood out of his cheeks, with the 
terror it inſpired him with of the appea- 
rance of ſome formidable rival. 

The lover's fears were ſoon diſſipated, 
on his perceiving, from the ruſtling of 
ſilks, that ſomething in petticoats was en- 
tering; but what was the vexation and un- 
ealineſs of the lady, to find that this im- 
| ga vilitor was no other than Mi,. 
Bufy; one of thoſe idle people of faſhion, 
who, as they don't know what to do mw 

their 


— 
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their own time, will not permit any body 
elſe to enjoy theirs. | 
When the girl confuſion was a little 
over, Lady Juliet fell into a tolerably free 
converſation with her viſiter; and as they 
had both a keen turn to raillery, ſome very 
g00d-natured things were ſaid of moſt of 
the people who made a figure in the place. 
The ladies ſeemed very happy in the con- 
verſation, but the lover, who was not 
cut out by nature to make a figure in 
ſuch company, after an hour's obſtinate 
filence, in fpite of a thouſand of the moit 
favourable overtures from Lady Juliet, 
took his leave. | | 
The Lady waited on him, with great 
complaiſance, to the door, and told him, 
ſhe hoped ſhe ſhould have the pleaſure of 
ſecing him again very ſoon. She was an- 


ſwered with a bluſh and a low bow; and 


with a ſoft whiſper of, Madam, your very 
humble ſervant. 

The door was ſcarce ſhut after him, 
when the viſiter ſcream'd out an ex- 
clamation againſt the brute; and en- 
treated dear Lady Juliet to tell her 
how ſhe came to have that diſmal devil 
along with her. Lady Juliet bluſh'd ; ſne 
ſaid ſhe could not but own, he had made 
but an ill figure that afternoon ; but conti- 


nued ſhe, I fee you don't know that gen- 
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tleman : you little imagine that under all 


that modeſty and diffidence you ſeg about 


him, he has the beft genius, and the great- 
eſt delicacy of ſentiment And expreſſion, 
of any man of the age. f 

It would not be eaſy to do juſtice to the 
expreſſions of aſtoniſhment, with which 
. Miſs Buſy received this encomium of a 
man whom ſhe could not perſuade herſelf 
but that ſhe knew at leaſt, - as well as her 
friend, tho“ ſhe thought very differently 
about him.. Urconquerable obſtinacy is 
generally the attendant of an opinion of 
ſuperiour judgment in the fair ſex, and 
both our ladies poſſeſſing theſe ſeveral qua- 
lities, in no interior degree, it was not ea- 
ſy for them to agree in their opinions of a 
man of whom each thought ſhe had very 
ſufficient reaſon to think ſo oppoſitely to 
the other, | 

Miſs Buſy, from her longer acquain- 
tance with the ſubject of their diſpute, had 
_ a- thouſand ridiculous” ſtories to telkof his 


adventures; and in fine preſs'd her advan- 


tage ſo far as to inſiſt upon it to her friend, 
that he had never even ſpoke three ſenſible 
words to her in his life. The mortified 
and provoked Lady Juliet after ſome pauſe 
anſwered, that ſhe found ſhe was reduced 
to the neceſſity of giving her, what, in- 
deed was a very improper proof to be ex- 
| | poſed, 


x 
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poſed, but what ſhe thought ſhe ſo indiſ- 
penſibly owed: to the gentleman's merit, 
that ſhe had no right to conceal it; and 
with ſome conſiderable mixture of triumph 
and confuſion in her countenance, took out 


of her boſom the two letters ſhe had -re- 


ceived: from him, and delivered them un- 
der theyſeal of ſecreſy to her antagoniſt. * 
Miſs Buſy expreſſed a ſort of pleaſure, 
by a malicious {ſmile in her countenance, 
while ſhe was reading them, which Lady 
Juliet was ſo impatient to underſtand the 
meaning of; that ſhe could ſcarce ſuppreſs 
her curiolity, till ſhe had finiſhed the laſt. 
To all the pride and conſcious triumph 
with which the then aſked her, what is 


E opinion of this gentleman now ? the 
Y 


would not be prevailed upon to re- 
turn any other anſwer, than that they muſt 
wave the diſpute for that time z but that 
the next morning ſhould determine, in an 
unanſwerable manner, which of them was 


miſtaken. 


All the entreaties of Lady Juliet, could 
not alter her invariable reſolution on this 
occaſion, or prevail with her to engage a- 
ny farther in the diſpute at that time. The 
reſt of the evening till the hour for going 
to the rooms, paſſed in converſations on o- 
ther ſubjects; and Lady Juliet when ſhe 
reflected on her pillow, on all the circum- 
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ſtancees of their conteſt, ſoon ſatisfy'd her- 
ſelf, that ſhe had gained an abſolute, tho” 
not an acknowledged, victory; and reſol- 
ved the malicious evaſion of her friend, in 
the reſolution of waving the diſpute till a 
| pretended future opportunity, into the 
common pride of her ſex, which ſhe ve 

well knew, though it might be made ſenſi- 
ble enough that it was fairly conquered, 


would never be made humble enough to 
own it. ; 


CHAP. II. 


Character of Miſs Buſy.—A Specimen 
4 a 22 friendſhip. —The knight 
.. loſes his conqueſt by à very remarka- 


ble diſcovery. 


HE dear friend of our heroine, 
whom we have had occaſion to men- 

tion in the preceding chapter, was one of 
thoſe ladies to whom the courteſy of Eng- 
land allows the title of Miß to be continu- 
ed long after their having paſſed the period 
of life to which it properly belongs. The 
malicious world, though ſhe could not poſ- 
fibly be perſuaded to allow herſelf more 


than three and twenty, would not be pre- 


vailed 
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vailed with to forget that ſhe had been 
within a fortnight of being married almoſt 
twenty years before. 

A diſappointment that ſat heavy upon 
her at that time, had made her concieve an 
averſion for the whole ſex ; and this, with 
{ome other trifling reaſons, had prevented 


her from engaging in any matrimonial 
ſcheme afterwards. 


She was a lady of no very amiable per- 


ſon : nature, or the intended menders of 


nature, had given her an unlucky twiſt in 


her infancy, which had grown up with her; 


and her frequent diſſatisfied looks towards 


that ſide of her body which was moſt pro- 
minent, had given all the features of her 
face a tendency the ſame way, and fixed a 
downward caſt in her eyes, and a lowering 
diſpleaſure in the whole frame of her face, 
which appeared ſomewhat oppoſite to that 
{miling openneſs of countenance that is ſo 
apt to prejudice us in favour of people at 
firſt ſight. 
Whatever nature had deny'd this lady in 
her perſon, ſhe had amply however made 
up to her in her underſtanding, which if it 
had not been debauched by exceſſive adula- 


tions in her younger time of life, and af- 


fronted and exaſperated afterwards by a ne- 
glect owing wholly to the unlucky form it 
was coupled with, would have been capa- 
| C5 ple 
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ble of all things. Under theſe diſcourag- 
ing circumſtances, as the beſt things when 
once corrupted are obſerved to become the 
worſt; it had now long devoted itſelf to LED 
revenge- upon the world in general, the 


_— es * 1 


Night it had principally received from 
two or three particular people. 4 AS Il 
Miſs Buſy had a ſprightlineſs of diſ- | 
ſition that could not but charm every 
2 and ſhe had ſuch an art of diſguiſ- p 
-ing the ſeverity of her cenſures, that what- 9 


- 


ever might be the effect of conſidering and 1 
canning her words aſterwards, ſhe never | | 
failed to pleaſe every body, even the peo- f 


ple ſhe was the moſt ſevere upon, while 
| preſent. . Her early intelligence in ſcandal, 
| and the ſharpneſs of her raillery upon all 
| occaſions of it, made her a favqurite of 
| the firſt rank in all companies, who loved 
| to know the worſt ſides of the characters 
of their friends and acquaintance; (and, 
gentle reader] how much leſs is that than 
all the companies in the world ?) while the 
dread of her tongue procured her the ap- 
pearance, at leaſt, * the utmoſt civility 
even from thoſe, who hated her at the 
bottom ever ſo heartily, 
= With theſe qualifications it is no wonde 
1 that this lady was the intimate acquain- 
tance of every body at Bath; but among 
the number whom ſhe thus n. 
Wi 
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with her familiarity, there were but very 
few whom ſhe did the honour of admitting 
into her friendſhip. 

A likeneſs of manners is the ſtrongeſt of all 
foundations of friendſhip; and as this ac- 
compliſhed perſon did herſelf the nonour 
of ſuppoſing ſhe ſaw ſomething in Lady 
Juliet's manner that was more like her 
own, than any thing ſhe bad ever met with 
in one of her own ſex before, it is no won- 
der that ſhe courted a peculiar intimacy 
with her, and profeſſed herſelf to have the 


moſt inviolable attachment to her. 


Before theſe ſincere friends had broke up | 
from their tete a tete of the afternoon, the 
arttul Miſs Buſy had taken care accident- 
ally to bring up the name of the new titled 
knight a ſecond time; and though the mat- 
rer of their controverſy was avowedly to 
be no farther a part of their converſation for 
that time, ſhe had found ſo many other 
things to intereſt herſelf in, about both him 
and the lady ſhe converſed with, that ſhe 
artfully drew her by degrees ſo much off 
her guard, as to fiſh out every ſecret 
thought of her heart about him; and even 


made herſelf a witneſs of her molt ſolemn 


vows of fidelity to him. This lady had 
long taught herſelf to look upon every 
body's ſucceſs in a love affair as an inſult 
upon her own misfortunes 3 and had firm- 


ly 
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ly perſuaded herſelf, that her honour was 
concerned - in doing her utmoſt to prevent 
the ſucceſs of every thing of that kind. 
She had received ſeveral notices of the 
—ĩ ſituation of this amour with a 
rning heart, under the maſk of a ſmi- 
ling countenance; and had finally, before 
ſhe parted with Lady Juliet kiſs'd her with 
an unſuſpectable ardour of affection, and 
added, My deareſt creature, I am ſenſi- 
ble that raſcal Cupid blinds and miſleads 
. act a little in this affair—but as you have 
© honoured me with your confidence in it, 
© you may depend upon a ſacred and in- 
« violable ſecreſy in regard to every thing 
© you have let me into.” 8 
Such were the proteſtations with which this 
friendly viſiter heard the tender profeſſions 
of love and conſtancy, which Lady Juliet 
had declared in regard to Sir Solomon, im- 
mediately before their going into the rooms; 
but they were ſcarce got half the length of 
the firſt table there, before the gay widow 
was coquetting it amidſt a circle. of beaux, 
receiving the addreſſes of every one there, 
with all the complacency and ſeeming ac- 
knowledgments of gratitude in the world; 
and the faithful confident who found it no 
difficult thing to drop her in theſe circum- 
ſtances, had faſtened herſelf to that excel- 
lent ſpreader of ſcandal Lady Gazette, and 


related 
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related to her every circumſtance of the 
affair between the /imple knight and the 

For an hour afterwards Miſs Buſy might 
be ſeen tripping it from table to table, and 
from party to party, and buzzing in the 
ear of firſt one and then another of the fe- 
male company. At length looking care- 
fully round her, and finding that there was 
not one of that ſex to whom ſhe had not 


told the whole hiſtory of her afternoon's 


viſit, and all that had paſſed at it, ſhe 
compoſedly ſquatted herſelf down at a 
card- table, and left the ſcandal to propa- 
gate itſelf among the other ſex, with all 
the advantages of the additional graces it 


mignt attain in the telling. 


Lady Juliet was too much taken up with 
the men, to mind what was doing amon 
the women; and not having the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion of what had paſſed between her friend 


and the reſt of them, ſhe gave abundant 


confirmations of what that lady had related, 
by the particular countenance ſhe gave the 
ſilent knight, among a circle of ſuch for- 


 midable rivals. 


If there were any that- had been abſent 
this evening from the rooms, or from any 
other. accident had not heard the news 
of this famous amour, they were abun- 
dantly informed of it before they were 
ita dreſſed 
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dreſſed the next day. Bath is a place where 
the love of news is infinitely dearer. than it 
was in Athens of old; and where it is al- 
moſt a moot point with a lady whether ſhe 
would chuſe to have an intrigue of her 


on, or to be able to relate one of another. 
The whole female world was form'd into 


pon at the lodgings of the ſick and 
me, by eight in the morning, to quarrel 
who ſhould firſt give this moſt important 
piece of intelligence. - £407 

Only Miſs Buſy was abſent ſrom theſe 
private committees. She very well knew 
ſhe had ſo ſufficiently ſet every body elſe 
to work, that ſhe need not employ her 
own e in the common office: far 
deeper 
was 4 diſcovery yet behind, which, though 
ſhe ſaw the difficulty of making, yet ſhe 
reſolutely determined to have, if fair means 
or if foul could any way get at it. 

Lady Juliet, who ſuſpected nothing of 
the offices her friend had done her, 
could have no idea that ſhe was now to be 
the ſubject of all the converſation of the 


place; or that the eyes of every body of 


each ſex would be upon her when ſhe next 
appeared. She dreſſed in the morning 


with as much calmneſs and compoſure as 
the thoughts of her approaching nuptials, 
(which ſhe had by this time prevailed _ 
| | (- — > 


ſchemes filled her thoughts: there 
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herſelſ to reſign her heart wholly up to,) 
would let her; and went early to the pump 
room. The gentle knight was there before 
her: he could not imagine why he was ſo 
extremely particulariz'd that morning: 
eople's eyes he obſerved were upon him 


and he could ſee that they all whiſpered 


and laughed as they look'd at him. | 

: Every body in the room the men as well 
as the women had heard that Lady Juliet 
was deſperately in love with him; that ſhe 
preſerv'd his letters in her boſom, and e- 
ſteemed him as the fineſt genius of the 
the age; when the ſubject of their raillery 
entered. The elegance of her perſon, the 
grace of her undreſs, and the caſe of her 


deportment, conjur'd up in the women 


an envy and diſcontent with. themſelves 
which ſuppreſſed their triumph, and ſtruck 
them ſilent a few moments. In this time 
the lady had ſingled out the knight; and 
as his invincible modeſtty ſtill prevented 
his making any attacks, ſhe did every 
thing that the decorums of the ſex would 
permit on her part; and behaved like one 
who was determined-to ſurrender at diſcre- 
tion. | 

The prettieſt love-ſcene in the world 
was carrying on between this lady who 
was fitting on one of the benches, and the 
lover who was cringing at her right meds 

wWi 
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with the eyes and attention of the com- 
y engroſſed ſolely upon them; when 
the indefatigable Miſs Buſy entered the 
room, leading in, a modeſt plain dreſſed 
man with a look of great merit and great 
humility, and whom, as ſoon as ſhe had 
ot all the eyes of all the company upon, 
e introduced to her fair friend, 
The unravelling of the whole ſecret, and 


the fatal cataſtrophe of this moſt promiſing 


adventure now drew nigh. The lucky e- 
vent which had crowned Miſs Buſy's re- 
ſearches, and the apparent truth of her ſuſ- 
picions, in regard to the knight added to 
the joy of diſconcerting ſo triumphant an 
affair as this had hitherto been, had e- 
lated her thoughts ſo highly, that ſhe 


could remember nothing of honour, friend- 


ſhip, or avow'd fidelity; but with a trium- 
. look led up the unknown perſon ſhe 
ad brought with her, and preſented him 


in form to Lady Juliet. The company 


found themſelves too much intereſted in 
whatever related to this lady, not to pay 
their utmoſt attention to every circumſtance 


that had any thing to do with her affairs: 


they ſaw the knight colour and draw back 
at this gentleman's approach, while Lady 
Juliet, who knew nothing of him, diſco- 

vered not the leaſt diſcompoſure. | 


The 
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The ſucceſsful lady, who had introduced 
this unknown perſon, ſeconded her recom- 


mendation of him with a malicious ſmile, 
which ſpoke a triumph not to be concealed, 


and which at length gave way to theſe. 


words, My deareſt friend, why don't you 
thank me for the kindeſt office I ever did 
a Joy in my life? - Madam, I preſent your 
* ladyſhip's lover to you—the happy man 
whom ſince you ſay you are proud to ac- 
knowledge yourſelf in love with, I need 
not conceal. Why all this coldneſs and 
ſurprize ?—Did not you tell me, yeſter- 
day, no woman need be aſhamed of a 
paſſion for the author of thoſe letters, 
which you ſhewed- me ? — This is the 
gentleman who wrote them. Lou know 
it is no uncommon thing for lovers to 
correſpond under feigned names.—This 
8 had not indeed ſeen you him- 
elf, Madam, when he ſent them, but 
he was prevailed with to write them 
by one who had, —by the gentle Sir 
Solomon here, who, I find, purchaſed 
alt theſe fine things for you at the ex- 
« pence of a bird, a bottle, and a brace of 
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© guineas.* 


This good-natur*d ſpeech was delivered 
ſo loud, that the whole aſſembly heard 
every ſyllable of it: they were omg 
forth into a roar of applauſe on the * S 


= 


nin the world to ſuſpect theſe ſubtleties in 
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_ of: Miſs Buſy, but were influenced to * 


reſs it a moment by the riſing up of t 


that they might enjoy a double triumph in 
this happy victory, and in the effect of her 
; confuſion on it. 2 
dy Juliet was no ſooner ariſen from 
8 than ſhe addreſſed herſelf to her 
aithful friend with a moſt graceful cur- 
teſy ; and with the utmoſt ſeeming com- 
poſure ſaid to her, I am indeed obliged 
to you, my dear, for the moſt acceptable 


© ſervice that Iever received from any body. 
© —You will *pardon the error that has 


8 given occaſion to ſo exemplary an act of 
iendſhip. —1 had not liv'd lang enough 


© men, nor purchas'd the knowledge of 
© their baſeneſs at ſo dear @ rate as you 
* bave done. — My dear, I thank you, and 
© to convince this good company, whom 


you have been ſo obliging to make wit- 


© nefles of this affair, that I make a pro- 
© per uſe of your admonitions—T give to 
© this gentleman, continues ſhe, poincin 

© to Sir Solomon, his final diſcharge from 
my ſervice; and to you, Sir, (to the o- 


ther gentleman) my purſe: which I 


* would have taken a leſs publick method 
of offering you, but that this lady has 
S already acquainted every body here, that 

n fortune 


dy, who was principally concerned in it; 
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fortune has been ſo little juſt to your me” 
« rit, as to make it agreeable to you to ac” 
« cept of it. My dear Miſs Buſy, (ſhe con” 
« cluded) that gentleman's figure and for- 
tune with this gentleman's underſtanding, 


* would have made up a lover, that no wo- 


* man need be afraid to own would not 
© be diſagreeable to her: but till ſuch a 
* combination offers itſelf to me again in 
one perſon, I flatter myſelf I ſhall have 
no farther occaſion for your friendſhip.“ 


/ 


C HAP. IV. 


A three eclipſe of Lad et.— 
8 Aue 7 2 world 


in that time. Captain Ta ar 
from an indiſpaſition.— Hiſtory of t 
unfortunate Mifs Patty i 
* Plot of Miſs Buſy againſt Lady 
Juliet. 


Sullen diſcontent that ſhewed itſelf 


and in a tenfold ſtrength in that of Miſs 
Buſy, in the place of their intended joy, 
ſufficiently proved that the prudence a 2 
verity of the anſwer of Lady Juliet had 
turned the tables upon them, and left no 


43 


in the general face of the company, 
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body but herſelf any cauſe of triumph. 
The malicious author of the diſcovery, tho? 
ſtung to the heart with the ſubtle keen- 
neſs of her anſwer, was afraid to make 
any reply to it: and a ſullen filence that 
became general after this, and laſted till 
the morning party broke. up, ſhewed ſut- 
ficiently that the company were thorough- 
ly out of humour with the event they had 
juſt been witneſſes to, tho* no body car'd 
to ſay any thing about it. 

The. gentle knight had thought it prudent 
to get away immediately after this unlucky 
adventure; and it was ſuppoſed that the 
lady would have followed his example. The 
mixture of vexation, diſappointment and 

1% _ confuſion in her heart, however little ſhe 

1 had betrayed of it to the company, would 

[| indeed have argued on the Ge ſide the 
| queſtion, and infallibly have carry'd her 
© | off; but inſuperable pride, that could not 
W | aa to the meanneſs of owning a difgrace, 
however ſeverely ſhe felt it, got the better 
of all her other paſſions; forc'd a ſmiling 
complacency on her face, that deceived e- 
very body into a belicf, that her heart 
| was in perfect tranquillity, and kept her 
the laſt perſon in the pump-room. 
1 After remaining in poſſeſſion of the field, 
F Aſhe knew no body could charge any future 
| retreat upon the couſequences of what had 
1 | happened 
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happened on it; and therefore found her- 
ſelf left at full liberty to take any mea- 
ſures ſhe liked beſt, Tho' her maſterly ad- 
dreſs had hitherto been ſucceſsful enough 
to deceive every body, ſhe ſoon found, 
now alone, that ſhe could not deceive her- 
ſelf ; her heart confeſſed that ſhe had been 
ſhamefully beaten; and by that time ſhe 
had got home, the woman prevailed ſo 
much over the heroine, that ſhe threw her- 
ſelf upon the bed, and confeſſed her de- 
ſpair in a flood of tears. 

It is not to be imagin'd from this, that 
the unfortunate lady had fallen deſperately 


in love with the falſe knight, and was la- 


menting the miſeries of a ſucceſsleſs paſ- 
ſion : far other thoughts employed her 
breaſt. She had launched out into life for 
this time with very different views from 
thoſe of a raw girl ; ſhe had known enough 
of the world to deſpiſe the imaginary chains 
of love ; ſhe had ſet out with a concerted 
plan, in which {intereſt, however diſguiſed 
was the ſole active and inſpiring principle; 
and this plan ſhe had the e to 
find diſconcerted at a time when ſhe thought 
herſelf moſt ſecure of ſucceeding in it. She 
had with the utmoſt coolneſs of deliberation 
ſingled out a huſband from the herd of 
mankind, ſhe had prevailed with herſelf to 
accept him, and had lettled every the * 
| tc 


—— 
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vented from carrying it into execution by 
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teſt article on this grand affair: and when 
pts thing was ready for accompliſhing 
the ſcheme, ſhe had been betrayed and pre- 


the cunning of a rival. This, notwith- 
ſtanding the high contempt Miſs Buſy had 
pretended to hold the knight in, ſhe now 
eaſily law was at the bottom of all that 


ſhe had been doing: and ſhe knew enougg e 
of her own ſex to be very ſenſible, that = c 
even the diſgrace which that lady had FF 1 
brought upon the knight, was but tjge © 
effect of vengeance for her own lighted 'F © 
paſſion. le 
It was with the utmoſt tranquillity that = * 
ſhe reſigned up that gentle ſwain to her B. 
jealous miſtreſs: but much was yet behind T 
in regard to her own conduct. The firſt 1 
a 


reſolution ſhe came to, was the paſſing ſen- 
tence of a three day*s exile upon herſelf. 


This ſevere decree was the reſult partly of F 
revenge, and partly of prudence ; and tho! gr 
her favourite paſſion pride repreſented to Te! 
her the nauſeous triumph of her rival, Pl 


and of the whole female world, who might 
be not improperly called her general rival, 
on her diſappearing; and urged to her 
thoughts the thouſand ſevere things which 
would be ſaid on her not daring to ſhew 
her face again, as it was very plain they 
would interpret it; yet when ſhe — 

fe” e 
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the ruined ſtate of her affairs, and the very 
improper temper ſhe was at preſent in 
for the re-adjuſting them, ſhe became 
wiſely inexorable in her decree, and was 
as ſecurely fixed down to her chamber, 
as if all the bolts and bars of a baſtile had 
kept her there. 

While the three days of Lady Juliet's 
eclipſe were employed on her own part in 
concerting the plan of ſome new amour, and 
in ſingling out the ſubject of it in a more 
careful manner than ſhe had done that of 
the laſt; the belles of the place, who like the 
leſſer ſtars, had their opportunity of ſhining, 
while the queen of night was under the 
horizon, made a very different uſe of them. 
The defeat of our heroine made an univerſal 
ſubje& of converſation for thoſe antient 
ladies who were influenced by envy alone, 
as beyond the period of life for rivalſhip : 
The news of ſo audacious a beauty's Gr. 
grace afforded theſe antiquated forms mat- 
ter of long entertainment, for the illnatured 
pre of ſeeing others likely to ſucceed as 
badly as themſelves : but the rival belles, 
who had too ſeverely felt the pangs of dif- 
regarded beauty, during the time of her 
ſhining among them, were wiſely deter- 


3 mined to make a better uſe of the op- 


portunity this accident had given them of 
reſuming their empire; and many a hghing 
wain 
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ſwain had reaſon tho* he knew nothing of it 
to bleſs the influence of this ſuperior 


Charmer. 


Beau Dimple, who had for two whole 
months courted the irreſolute Mrs. Waver, 
without obtaining the ſligheſt hint in regard 
to her favourable opinion of him, or even 


ſo much as finding out whether ſhe had any 


opinion at all; was amazed, on this happy 
evening, at the attention ſne was pleaſed to 
pay his vows and proteſtations; and gaining 
courage from his good reception to preſs 
the conſummation of what the lady had 
no mind to procraſtinate, (as ſhe knew not 
how ſoon the ſeaſon of her reign might be 
over) he obtained permiſſion to order a 
pariſon for the next morning. 

The facetious Mr. Scribble, well known 


for theſe many years by the name of the 


Bath Paet, in reward for a ſatire which he 
wrote that evening on Lady Juliet, had the 
honour of being detained to breakfaſt with 
the revengeful Miſs Buſy, on his preſenting 
it to her the next morning. At Bath a 
man and a woman are never miſſed at the 
ſame time from the publick places, but 
they are ſuſpected of being together; 
and the malicious part of the ſex, who 
hated that lady for her ſuperior underſtand- 
ing, took occaſion to ſpread a report, 
that her chamber-door was locked for ane 
Jo: | | the 
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the greateſt part of that time. The con · 
junction of the ſatyr and the ſatyreſs was 
celebrated in the ribbald rhimes of ſome 
brother - poet of the place, who had the 
ſame occaſion of diſtaſte to Mr. Scribble, 
thut the ladies had to Miſs Buſy; the 
elegant production was unluckily marked 
with the day of the month; and in con- 
ſequence of this, a journey which that lady 
took about a quarter of a year ago to ſee 
a friend in the country, (the period of 
which happened to be juſt that of nine 
months, from the date of theſe verſes,) 
gave the ſcandalous ſuſpicion of the reſt 
of the ſex occaſion to whiſper it about, 
that this viſit was the natural reſult of the 
morning's mecting before mentioned; and 
was only made to a gentleman who adver- 
tiſes convenient lodgings for ſingle ladies on 
private occaſions, from Pon's coffee-houſe 
near St. Martin's-Lane. | "+ 
Such were the conſequences of Lady Ju- 
liet's diſappearing only one day; the con- 
queſts made during the other two were not 
leſs numerous or remarkable. On the firſt 


of theſe, that is, on the ſecond day of her 


diſappearing, the venerable Mr. Scrapeiſh, 
who had now lived a batchelor to the age of 
ſeventy-two, and had occaſioned his nephew 
to ſhoot himſelf through the head, becauſe 


he would not conſent to his marrying a 


Vol. I, D woman 
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woman of merit, who had a few thouſands 
leſs than a Smithheld ſhare in the bar- 
gain ; profeſſed at once the veneration ſhe 
had inſpired him with for the ſex, and the 
contempt that paſſion had given him for 
money, by marrying his maid of eighteen ; 
if it be allowable in us to uſe that word 
in ſpeaking of a lady, who had already 
bleſſed the world w'th a daughter. On the 
third and laſt day of this retirement, among 
many incidents of leſſer note, the ſage Mrs. 
Roulet, by. a ſort of reverſe of the com- 
mon ſcene of things, having won of Ma- 
fer Biby a good deal more than he was able 
to pay, was generouſly pleaſ.d to compound 
for the expoſing him to his father; by 
taking him for her huſband. 

While the ſubordinate beauties of this gay 
place were thus ſignalizing themſelves 
during the eclipſe of lady Juliet, like Ho- 
mer's heroes in the abſence of Achilles; 
ſhe paſſed the time of her retirement in 
as much ill humour as that hero. The 
remembrance of her late diſappointment 
had diſturbed her mind ſo violently for the 


two firſt days, that of the deal of buſineſs 


in her thoughts, nothing had been executed: 
on the third, the inward ſtorm ſomewhat 
ſubſiding, ſhe began to conſider ſeriouſly 
and attentively of her original plan of action. 
Whatever ruin and deſtruction the violence 
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of her firſt thoughts on the late defeat might 
have deſcribed to her, ſhe now began to 
find that ſhe was (excepting only for the 
loſs of a few days) juſt where ſhe, had ſet 
out; and that ſhe had nothing more to do, 
than to ſingle out another object for her 
favour a little more carefully than ſhe had 
done the firſt, _ | > 

Neither her pride nor her prudence would 
now ſuffer her to condeſcend to enquire a- 
bout the men of the place herſelf : but the 
good lady with whom ſhe lodged, who 
was truly a widow and a Bath landlady; 
that is to ſay one who knew the value of 
men and money to the minuteſt particle, 
was a very proper perſon to be employed 
in the enquiry, and was one whom a re- 
ward would be ſure to work ſufficiently 
upon. | 

This careful purveyor equipped herſelf 
early in the morning for the ſearch, and af- 
ter enquiring into the coffee-houſe. and 
toy-ſhop liſts for the names; and among 
the tradeſmen and ſervants for the circum- 
ſtances of the people who made mot fi- 
guxe in the gay world; ſhe returned before 
dinner with a compleat inventory of the 
itock- of the place. e 

Lady Juliet commanded her to dine 
with her, and as her paſſions were not at 
all intereſted in the caſe, ſhe calmly and 
D 2 de- 


{ 
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deliberately weighed every circumſtance of 
the ſeveral perſons named to her; and af- 
ter taking the remainder of the day to con- 
ſider of it; in ſpite of the many favoura- 
ble things which that gentlewoman had the 
addreſs frequently to find occaſions of ſay- 
on the ſubject of a young captain, a couſin 
of her own, and a 2 of a neigh- 

ring nation, ſhe determined to plant all 
the artillery of her charms againſt the old 
and amorous remains of what was once 
Mellfluvio, 
The fortune of this gentleman was abun- 
dantly ſufficient to anſwer her utmoſt ex- 
gat and as this was the material point 
e had in view, ſhe eaſily reconciled her- 
ſelf to the thoughts of bearing with an old 
fellow for a few years, whoſe good ſenſe 
and good humour would render him ſup- 
portable to her for one twentieth part of his 
time, and whoſe infirmities would lay him 
ſafely up for the other nineteen. 

It was determined in form that this gen- 
tleman ſhould be the happy man: and to 
the praile of that vanity which a woman of 
Lady Julict's many accompliſhments could 
not be without, the difficulty of making 
conqueſt gave her no ſort of perplexity, 
nor could ſhe bring herſelf to ſuppoſe that 
there was any doubt of her conquering in 
half an hour that heart, which, when it 


was 
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by —_ was more ſuſceptible of charms in the fair 
n 4: ſex, had yet eluded. the attacks of the ſuc- 
a- ceſſive beauties of at leaſt three ages. 

he 9 It does not always happen that the cool 
y- "xz and undiſturbed determinations of a cloſer, 
fin 7 perfectly fall in with the thoughts of a 
h. 1 more publick life; and by great good for- 
all N | tune, the gentleman juſt mentioned, by a 
1d Ts fate like this, eſcaped the laſt attack that 
ce AN probably will ever be levelled with any 


proſpect of ſucceſs againſt his continuing 
to be the happieſt man in the world, with- 
out owing any thing, of it to the miſchie- 
vous ſex. 4:89 
While the heroine of our ſtory thus 
meditated miſchief in private, the eyes of 
all the reſt of the female world were called 
off by another object, to which every thing 
they had before taken notice of appeared 
poor and lifeleſs. This was the accompliſhed 
Captain Taſte, who had indeed been at Bath 
ſome time, but having come thither really 
on account of his health, had been hitherto 
incognito. He had at this time firſt got 
rid of his diſpoſition; and on the evening 
of the third day of Lady Julict's eclipſe, 
2ppeared for the firſt time in publick. 
This gentleman, who to the advantages 
of an excellent underſtanding, has the more 
immediately ſtriking graces of a fine fi- 


gure, a good face, and an open maſculine 
D 3 : 
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and noble conntenance; now appeared with 
the additional advantage of that ſort of 
tenderneſs and delicacy, which one naturally 
acquires by confinement and a ſlender diet; 
and which always tends to render a man 
more than ordinarily agreeable to the wo- 
men, as it brings him ſomewhat nearer to 
themſclves, 8 
I The captain was juſt no arrived at a for- 
tune that enabled him to make that figure 
in the world, which his natural ambition had 
always given him a ſtrong tendency to; 
and the conſammate elegance of his dreſs, 
the politeneſs of his manner, and the unaf- 
fected eaſe that hung about him in ever 
 Eftion, gave him in the whole an inrereſt 
in every woman's heart that ſaw him. 
The whole female world became in an 
inftant the ſcene of an univerſal rivalſhip : 
the captain was particular to no body, but 
behaved with ſo general a complaiſance to 
every lady, that not one whom he ſpoke to 
that night, but believed him fixed for ever 
to her; and wiſhed every other's throat cut 
to whom he ſpoke, for robbing her of a 
moment of his company. 1 4 
The vanity of women in converting com- 
mon civilities of the men into particular 
attachments, is one of the moſt common 
foibles of the ſex; and helps more than 
every other accident to fill up their train 
1 8 4-7. OL 
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of lovers. It is owing to this miſtake» 
that we hear ſuch innumerable ſtories ot 


* faithleſs and ungenerous men; and ſee thou- 


ſands of fair wretches complaining in the 
bitte reſt terms of the inconſtancy and perfi- 
dy of people who never made the leaſt 
advances to them, or ever had them in 
their thoughts. . 

The mutual hatred of the women to one 
another on this intereſting occaſion, did 
not prevent them however from joining 
in a league againſt the common enemy, and 
terror of them all. The pump- room, the 
next morning, reſounded with the praiſes 
of Captain Taſte; one celebrated his ſpright- 
lineſs, another his judgment, a third his 
hand, and a fourth his teeth: one declared 
him the greateſt genius ſhe had ever met 
with ; and another affirmed, that no body's 
clothes ever fat ſo well: in ſhort, every 
woman praiſed him according to the limits 
of her on underſtanding, or according 
to what ſhe had fixed her ideas of per- 
fection and excellence in; but it was not 
long before the whole company turned pale 
at the name of Lady Juliet, whom one of 
the rivals, who thought herſelf more in- 
terefted in the captain's affection than the 
reſt, with a full heart and a deep figh en- 
quired after. | 


2 4 It 
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It was eaſily gueſſed that the diſappearing 
of this lady was only the effect of the little 
diſgrace that had happened to her in the 
affair of Sir Solomon; and'it was as eaſily 
concluded, that it would not be of long 
duration. The very envy of the whole ſex 
could not but allow, that the captain and 
ſhe ſeemed cut out by nature for one ano+ 
ther; and that their meeting could not fail 
of making them both deſpiſe every thing 
elſe in the world: if theſe dreadfull effects 
of it were not ſome way prevented. That 
ſomething was to be done was clear to e- 
very body; but what that ſhould be, ſcemed 
beyond the reach of thought. After much 
deliberation, the remembrance of the happy 
ſucceſs of Mifs Buſy's late ſcheme, turned 
the eyes and thoughts of the whole aſſembly 
upon her; and the laviſh compliments they 
ow her underſtanding immediately engaged 

er in the ſervice. | 
After ſome thought, this ſagacious lady 
determined that the pride of Lady Juliet 
was the only thing they had to work upon 
with any proſpect of ſucceſs : And that the 
way to 4 this againſt itſelf, was to give 
it food of a wrong kind; In ſhort, that 
the only way to prevent her liking the cap- 


- tain was to adviſe her to like him: And 


that they might truſt to her diſdain of having 


a lover choſen for her by others, to make 
;X 1 ey 
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her deteſt what it was too evident ſhe would 
otherwiſe admire. Miſs Buſy, though the 
impropereſt perſon in the world to attem 
a new intimacy and confidence with Lady 
Juliet, after what had ſo lately paſſed be- 
tween them, yet for the common good, took 
this arduous taſk upon herſelf; and told 
them, ſhe required no other aſſiſtance in it, 
but that the captain's heart ſhould be at- 
tacked at the ſame time by ſomebody elle ; 
that he might, if poſlible, be fixed in ano- 
ther amour before he ſaw her. 

This latter taſk naturally devolved upon 


the perſon in company, (whoever that was) 


whom that gentleman had ſeemed to be 
moſt attached to the night before; but this 
decifion occaſioned acataſtrophe, which had 
like to have deſtroyed the whole ſcheme. 
There was ſcarce a woman preſent who did 
not claim the office on the ths of this pre- 
eminence ; and the diſpute had not been 
eaſily decided between ſo many rivals, had 
not the ſprightly and blooming Mi Patty 
Haſtive laid in a claim they none of them 

retended to; by aſſuring them, with a 

luſh that covered all her face, that the 
captain had told her he loved her to dil- 
traction as they went out of the rooms; and 


ſtole a kiſs of her neck as he put her into 
her chair. 
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This was an inſtance of paſſion which no. 
body could contradict, though there was 
not a word of truth in it: and though 
no more than the effect of the early ripe 
imagination of the lady who ſpoke it, it 
gave her a title that not one of the com- 
pany pretended to diſpute. 

The grand point thus ſettled, no more 
remained than for all to repairto their poſts. 
The company in generalnceded no admoni- 
tions to appear in the utmoſt advantages of 
dreſs in the evening, in order to take off 
_ his eyes if the dreaded rival ſhould attack 
his heart that way : in fine the lady, whoſe 
buſineſs it was to engage the captain, had 
her inſtructions to go to the rooms, where 
ſhe would be ſure, at that time of day, to 
find him at the gold-table; while the grand 
DrojeQtor of the whole ſcheme made Lady 
Falter a morning viſit. 

Miſs Patty was barely ſeventeen; ſhe was 
exteamly pretty, of a very free addreſs, 
and very ignorant of the world: an exce]- 


lent advocate for the cauſe ſhe was engaged 
in. She went immediately to the place ap- 5. 
pointed, plagued the captain at his play, A 


and in a few minutes peſter*d him fo briſk- 
Jy with her raillery, at a man of his genius 


and underſtanding for fixing himſelf at fo 4 


8 
aultry a diverſion, that he found it was 


6+ ] 
impoſſible to continue it; and breaking 


from 
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from the ſer gallantly told her, + that there 
* was but one thing in the world he loved 
© better than play; but as ſhe had brought 
© him that, he could not heſitate to ſacri- 
« fice the other to her.” © 

This led the way to a thouſand other 
prettineſſes of the ſame fort ; and, in fine, 
the girl was ſo elevated with the ſucceſs of 


5 > her negotiation, that ſhe could not refuſe 
K = the captain leave to come in, when he had 
f wWoaited on her to her lodgings. He there 
F in a few minutes put the finiſhing periòd to 
k this ſhort ad venture, and left the unfortu- 
ſe nate girl, (who, in the eagerneſs. of her 
dg heart, had given up every thing to the ima- 
ve = ginary pleaſure of improving upon the * 
to * common ſcheme, and of running away 
\d with ſo charming a fellow from ſuch a 
ly number of rivals) to learn at her leiſure, 
that the woman who ſubmits to her ruin in 
8 order to make ſure of her lover, takes the 
le moſt certain method of all others to ſacri- 
1 lice her intereſt in him for ever. - 
At) The ſucceſs of the enterprize Miſs Buſy 
9. had engaged herſelf in, did not prove quite 
5 ſo caly to her, as this conqueſt did to the 
K. captain. The one had an unguarded and 
5 unſuſpecting innocent to deal with; the o- 
10 ther one of the ſubtleſt of the ſubtle ſex 3 
"7 and one who, into the bargain, was pre- 
ng Poſſeſſed to the utmoſt in her disfayour, 
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and who was ſure to be upon her guard in 
every ſtep before ber. 617-2300 i 261 
Lady Juliet had, for the three days of 


her contrition, ſeen no body; but that pen- 
nance being now over, ſhe had this mor- 


ning given her orders to admit any body 
that came. What was her ſurprize, in 
conſequence of this, to ſce her firſt viſiter 
in the perſon of the malicious enemy Mi 
Buſy, who had been the ſole occaſion of all 

her diſgrace, and uneaſineſs. Some very 
ſevere things paſſed on this occaſion, but 
the lady, who had expected all this, was 
prepared for it, and had laid up a ſtock of 
reſolution to bear it in patience. When the 
violence of the ſtorm was a little over, ſhe 


ut on an excellently well-diſſembled ſor- 


row, confeſſed the baſeneſs and ingratitude 
of what ſhe had before done; told her ſhe 
mould never forgive herſelf the uneaſineſs 


ſhe ſaw. it gave her, by her not appearing 


in publick ever ſince; and begged her with 


all the eloquence ſhe could conjure up, to 
do what in reality ſhe dreaded moſt of all 
things in the world that was to come to 


the rooms that night. 


The keeping Lady Juliet away from the 


publick places, and the preventing her 


trom liking the captain were the two great 


points this ſubtle: advocate had in view, 


and ſhe truſted both to the ſame reſource, 
which 
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which was her certain pride of refuſin 
and deſpiſing whatever ſhe was deſired or 
adviſed. to do. The coolneſs with which 
Lady Juliet received all the civilities that 
were expreſſed to her on this occaſion, 
gave her ſubtle viſiter an excellent oppor- 
tunity of preſſing her the more to appear 
again, by telling her how charming a fel- 
low was come among them, One (conti- 
* nued ſhe) that my dear friend mult be in 
love with: one who has ſo much merit, 
that he will make you bleſs that malici- 
ous trick which I am now heartily a- 
ſhamed of, and which robbed you of Sir 
Solomon. ie | 
The name of Sir Solomon called up the 
rememberance of the laſt defeat fo ſtrong- 
Iy in Lady Juliet's mind, that a ſecond 
orm aroſe, which all the conceſſions of 
Miſs Buſy could not allay; and in con- 
ſequence of which, that ſubtle creature 
took her leave with a pretended unwilling- 
neſs, and even with diſſembled tears. Her 
heart, however, could not but applaud it- 
ſelf, on the excellent addreſs with which 
ſhe had introduced her advice about the 
captain, merely as a ſecondary thing, and 
that in ſo diſguiſed a manner, that ſhe 
perſuaded herſelf all the diſcernment of 
ſo ſenſible an adverſary could not find her 
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. Miſs Buſy was not deceived in this; 
whether it was that paſſion put Lady Juliet 
off her guard, and blinded her apprehen- 
ſion; or whether the ſcene was ſo well 
played on the others part, as to make a 
diſcovery impoſſible; ſo it was, that this 
enraged Lady had no ſuſpicion of the in- 
tent of the viſit ſhe had receiv'd, but was 
amazed at the impertinence of it. She 
determined, in pure oppoſition, to ſtay at 
home another day, and to deſpiſe the cele- 
brated captain wherever ſhe ſhould chance 
to meet him, that ſhe might ſhew her mali- 
cious enemy in what contempt -ſhe held 
her opinion. 
The vexation of a ſecond diſappointment 
however, and that from the ſame quarter, 
Fat but ill upon the haughty Lady Juliet. Tit 
She cried heartily for very anger, and at 


dinner could not be prevailed upon either X 
to eat or ſpeak by all the aſſiduity of her f. 
landlady. Even her more ſerious affaits f, 
were ſacrificed to her pride and anger, and 134 
not the remembrance of all the mighty it 
matters ſhe had deſtined for the buſineſs of of 
that evening, could prevail with her to m 
think of doing what ſo hated a ercature | pr 
as Miſs Buſy had defired her. 

In the midſt of this reſolute and ſullen 25 


obſtinacy; Venus, who was now too much 
intereſted in this lady's exile, threw herſelf 
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at the knees of Jupiter, and ſucceeded fo 
well in her remonſtrances and entreaties to 
that deity, that he ſent down to her the 
goddeſs of Perſuaſion in the ſhape of a 
new gawſe cap. The eyes of our fair 
heroine ſparkled at her approach: her 
boſom heaved with extaſy as ſhe put her 


on: and when in that happy ſituation the 


eloquent goddeſs made fo good a uſe of 
her nearneſs to her ear, and whiſpered fo 
many «ncomiums on the clearneſs of her 
complexion, ſet off by her ſheer threads, 
that the whole face of things was inſtantly 
altered; ſmiles and dimples now took the 
place of frowns and tears, and Betty was 
ordered to prepare the toilet with all poſ- 
ible expedition. 
The concerted plan of a life of affluence 
and gaiety now opened itſelf again before 
her enraptured eyes, and at the head of it, 
ſupported by two crutches, the laughing 
favourite Melfluvio. The Congdek the 
lady intended of this well fortified, and as 
it were impregnable heart, appeared to her 
of ſo much conſequence, that ſhe took 


more than ordinary care and pains in the 


preparing for it: not one, the minuteſt 
particular that could add any thing of 


either the agreeable or the ſplendid to her 


figure but what was employ' d; and it is 


not paying too great a compliment to her 
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kill, to acknowledge that ſhe look'd even 
better than ſhe had ever done before; on 
this occaſion. | 

The time that had been taken up in 
preparing for this attempt was ſo much, 
that the graver part of the company-were 
beginning to think of leaving the rooms, 
betore this accompliſhed charmer was rea- 
dy to go to them. The women, who 
were in the grand ſecret, and who had not 
met ſince morning, came all thither earlier 
than ordinary this evening, excepting on- 


ly the lady, who had undertaken to ma- 


nage that-part of the plot which regarded 
the captain: ſome ſerious thoughts, of a 


very different nature, from any that had 
enter*d into her heart before, had this af- 


ternoon ſo often interrupted her dreſſing, 
that they had all time to hear the ſucceſs 
of Miſs Buſy's negotiation before ſhe 
came in. 
That artful creature had ſeen deep e- 
nough into Lady Juliet's heart, to venture 
to ſpeak boldly of her ſucceſs; ſhe pro- 
miſed, that they ſhould not ſee that fatal 
beauty appear in haſte; and that when 
they did, they ſhould be in no danger: of 
her receiving addreſſes from the cap- 
tain. X | 
It was with ſome impatience, that this 
deſigning fet waited the coming in of 


their 
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their other emiſſary, to hear of the ſuc- 
ceſs of her part of the negotiation. The 
captain was already there; but notwith- 
ſtanding every body has dreſs'd at him, 
in ſo labour'd a manner, that this was by 
far the gayeſt aſſembly Bath ever law; he 
had paid them fo little reſpect that he was 
fix*d at one of the tables, where he ſeem- 
ed to regard nothing but the ſtakes 3 ex- 
cept that now-and-then he gave a glance 
as if he look'd for ſomething that he ex- 
pected but did not fee. | 
This riddle was at length explain'd at 
once to the ſatisfaction, and to the hearty, 
mortification of the company, by the en- 
trance of Miſs Haſtive into the room. Tho 
captain roſe from the table on the inſtant, 
and going up to the lady treated her with 
a tenderneſs and reſpect that at once ſhew- 
ed them the fucceſs of her attempt, and 


her triumph over them all. Their mu- 


tual congratulations, on the firſt account, 
were immediately ſucceeded by a whiſper, 
that they did not doubt but the pert chit 


had purchas'd the captain's good graces, 


very dear; in ſhort, they propagated. 
through the room the ſtory-of what had 
happen'd at her lodgings, though not one. 
of them in reality knew, or believ'd a fyl- 
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The whole ſcandal of the place had ex- 
hauſted itſelf, and the ladies who had been 
at ſuch pains to dreſs themſelves for ad- 
miration were now out of ſpirits, and 
grown familiar to the eye by three hours 
acquaintance, when to the utter conſter- 
nation of them all, Lady Juliet tripp'd in- 
to the room, in full bloom and ſpirits, and 
juſt riſen from the uncommon labours of 
the toilet already deſcribed. The palcnets 
that an ill natured confuſion gave to every 
other female face at her appearance, add- 
ed new luſtre by the contraſte to her 
charms z; and the mortified rival had the 
mortification to ſee the captain, who was 
at that time entertaining Miſs Patty with 
the utmoſt gallantry, ſtop in the middle 
of a period, as he turn'd his eyes toward 
Lady Juliet, and do the rudeſt and eruel- 
leſt thing he ever did in his life, in break- 
off without ceremony from a girl, 
who had treated him with infinitely more 
reſpect than he deſerved from her, and a- 
bandoning her, without the leaſt ſhadow 
of reaſon, to all the miſeries of a hopelels 
and fatal paſſion : for from this inſtant the 
faithleſs conqueror never look'd upon her 
ain. 

A man of the captain's true taſte for the 
amiable in a woman, could not but diſ- 
cover in Lady Juliet charms that made 
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every thing elſe inſipid. He approached 
towards her with all that confidence that 
affluence, proſperity, and a good opinion 
of a man's ſelf can inſpire, but he ſtopp'd 
before he came up; and in ſpite of his 
wonted aſſurance on theſe occaſions con- 
verted his premeditated compliment into 
a ſilent Fgh, which he utter'd with great 
tervour as he lid cloſe by her ſide. 

| Twenty other attempts to attack this 


powerful charmer, every one of which was 


aſſiſted by a reſolution of not being baf- 
fled like the former, all terminated in the 
fame manner: and in fine the evening 
broke up without any farther advance be- 


ing made on the captain's part towards 


attacking the fortreſs, than a thorough re- 


= connoitring every viſible part of it. 


CHAP, V. 


4 i Period of the amour of Miſs Haſtive.-- 
A council of war call d by Miſs Buſy's 


party—breaks up without coming to 
any reſolution.—Total defeat in the 
pump=riom. — The captain's amour 


= 2th Lacy Juliet goes on very ſuo- 
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Lady Juliet's appearance this evening at 
the rooms, and on the captain's behaviour 
on that occaſion. The unfortunate M/s 
Patty who now ſaw her fate in its ſeve- 
reſt turn, only ſav'd herſelf from ſwoon- 
ing in the midit of the company by a flood 
of tears; and expreſs'd her reſentment at 
the captain's perfidy as ſhe paſs'd by him 
in her way out, by a ſoft whiſper from a 
3 heart; — nat ungrateful of men 


farewell for ever. 

If any thing could ſurpaſs the diftraftion 42 | 
of this truly pitiable girl, it was the raging lies 
malice of Miſs Buſy ; as this lady prided cap 
herſelf upon her art and cunning, and had wo 
long rooted in her breaſt, as her ſupreme the 


pleaſure, the preventing the happineſs of bee 
Others, in the place of that of enjoying 
the ſame ſort of pleafures herſelf ; her re- 
ſentment was doubled. on this provoking 
occaſion, in which ſhe ſaw her plots all 
baffled ; and the woman ſhe hated moſt 
of all the world, riſing in deſpite of her 
to every thing her heart could wiſh, 
Long after the generality of the com- 
pany had broke up, this revengeful lady, 
with a dozen or more of the warmeſt in 141 
her party, had remain'd in a corner of As 
the room to conſult of the proper mea- 
ſures in this unexpected extremity: but 
paſſion. uſurp*d the place of thinking fo 
n generally 
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= Melifluvio hobbled to his bed in 
As love, according to this lady's 
plan of action, was however to be but an 
== under-paſſion in her heart, and was only 
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generally among them, and this in every 
one in ſo different way, that after ſome 
hours wild conſideration, the preſident 
determin'd that nothing was to be re- 
ſlv'd on but to go on in the old mea- 
ſures. All that was generally talk'd of, 
was that alleviating circumſtance, the aſ- 
ſurance of the ruin of Mi Patty, whom 
every one took a pleaſure in expreſſing a 
malicious pity for, and could now deſpiſe 
as much as they had envy'd her an hour 
or two before. | 

It is not to be ſuppos'd, that Lady Ju- 
liet was blind to the baffled advances the 
captain had made to her; nor would it be 
wonderful, if a heart ſo fuſceptible of 
the firſt impreſſions of love as her's had 
become enamour'd with ſo much merit, 
and ſo much modeſty; or if the had even 


fallen at once into raptures with the Tor- 
riſmond who approach'd her, with ſuch 
== re/pet? and awful homage : ſomething like 
this was very buſy about her heart all the 
time that ſhe continued in the rooms; and 
ſo much indeed was ſacrific'd to him at 


» 
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light, that all the meditated miſchief of 
the night was ſuſpended, and the happy 


pegen 
ſettled 


allow'd 
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lady 


allow'd to influence her ſecondarily to in- 
tereſt; ſhe had (tho* with ſome difficulty) 
ablolutely ſuppreſs'd the effects of all its 
emotions for the preſent, and left herſelf 
at free liberty till ſhe had an opportunity 
of enquiring of her confidant at home, 
what this aimable fellow's circumſtances 
were. 

This enquiry was ſo earneſt in her 
thoughts that her landlady was com- 
manded as ſhe got out of her chair to 
follow her up ſtairs; and before the firſt 
Fu was taken out toward the undreſſing 

er, the grand queſtion, I bo is Captain 
Taſte was aſk*d with great eagerneſs. 

The captain's generoſity on all occa- 
fions had already gain'd him the eſteem 
of all the lower people at Bath before he 
had 18 in publick, and this good 

ad heard ſo much of it, that ſhe ran 
herſelf out of breath with his encomiums 
in an inſtant; and in fine had ſo many 
favourable things to ſay of this charming 
8 that ſhe ſav'd the lady's mo- 
eſty the confuſion of aſking any ſecond 
queſtion about him; and entertain'd her 
with a detail of his praiſes that laſted til! 
ſupper-time. 

Lady Juliet, who was already ſufficient- 
ly pleas'd with the figure and perſon ot 
the man, and had diſcernment enough * 
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ſee that he was ſtruck with her charms in 
no common manner, no ſooner was in- 
formed that he was worth between thirty 

' 2 and forty thouſand pounds, than ſhe de- 

FT termined her heart, and became per- 
fectly reſolv'd in his favour. She could 
| neither eat nor ſleep for thinking of the 
happy change in her fate, from the ex- 
pectation ot ſuch a husband as Melfluvio 
to ſo glorious a fellow as the captain; and 
the pride of running away with a man 
whom ſhe ſaw every body had a mind to, 
added not a little to the joy of the con- 
queſt. She even now ſaw through the ſe- 
cond artifice of her falſe friend Miſs Buſy, 
and could remember that in all the enco- 
miums on this gentleman, the praiſing of 
whom ſhe now found had been the real 
buſineſs of her viſit, ſhe had artfully con- 
cealed his fortune; and that every thing 
* ſhe had ſaid was only intended to provoke 
= her to take no notice of him. 

Love carried Lady Juliet early the next 
morning to the pump- room, but to the 
great good fortune of her modeſty, the 
lame paſſion which was a little ſtronger in 
the captain than even in herſelf, had car- 
ried him thither firſt. They met almoſt 
alone in the place, and there needed little 
trouble to bring on a converſation between 

' two 
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two people who had now fo hearty a mind 


to peak to one another. 

If the captain had been before charitied 
with the face and figure of this lady, he 
was now \infinitely more ſo with her wit 
and ſpirit; and if the lady was before de- 
termined in his favour at all adventures; 
how happy was her ſurprize to find in a 
man whom ſhe had thought too much a 
beau to have common ſenſe, and under- 
ſtanding, which the eaſily ſaw ſuperior to 
her own; and which was embelliſhed with 
ſo much modeſt diffidence, that ſnhe did not 
envy" the ſuperiority. 

Among other topicks the converſation 
ran upon poetry and mufick, and the lady 
who adored theſe two raviſhing ſciences, 
was aſtoniſhed and charm'd beyond expret- 


ſion to find her new lover had a genius for 


the one, and a taſte for the other, that the 
beſt compoſers in both might be equally 


enamoured with, -and afraid of. 


80 much is love more vigilant than all 
the other paſſions, | that a full half hour 
had been ſpent between our hero and he- 
roine, in which every ſyllable that had been 
uttered, had tended to make them more 
and more'in love with one another, before 
envy. which is certainly the next moſt re ſt- 
wp A ee in the world, had calPd up the 

miſerable 
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miſerable Miſs Buſy and her aſſociates, and 
brought them to the place. 

The aſtoniſhment and vexation that 
ſhewed itſelf in every countenance on the 
ſeeing two people whom they heartily 
wiſhed on the two ſides of the world, not 


es; only got together, but become ſo intimate- 
in a ly acquainted, from the diſtance and for- 
ma | mality of the night before, is not eaſily to 
der- be conceived. Lady Juliet had now enter- 
to | K tained herſelf with ſo much love, that ſhe 
with choſe to vary the ſcene by giving a little 
not looſe to ill nature. She indulged to the 
utmoſt a cruel triumph both in herſelf, 
tion 8 and in the happy partner of her thoughts, 
lady over the uneaſineſs which ſhe ſaw that hap- 
ices, pineſs occaſioned in ſo many other peo- 
pre . J 5 ple . 
s fort Rage too great for words, kept every 
t the body of the oppoſite party ſilent : at length 
vally = the arch enemy M/s Buſy rallying all her 
= i{pirits for a laſt charge, and inſpired with the 
anal! memory of her former conqueſt in the ſame 
hour 1 pl place, broke through the ranks, and bold- 
G he- 1 ly made up to the lady ; telling her with a 
been walicious ineer, that ſpoke a diſdain too 
more great for ſuch a heart as Lady Juliet's to 
before bear, that the was proud to ſec her lady- 
haſt ſhip do her the honour of accepting a huſ- 
ap the band ſhe had choſen for her. 
ſerable 
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The word huſband occaſioned a confuſi 
on that had like to have diſconcerted the 
whole addreſs with which Lady Juliet had 

repared to receive this compliment as ſhe 

w it coming; but after a momentary 

auſe ſhe anſwered her with great compo- 
ure : + You'll pardon, my dear madam, 
the diſorder IT received you in when you 
honoured me with your laſt viſit—I 
thought I had obviated the occaſion of 
it: but 1 was inſenſible, madam, that in 
diſmifling the favour of your cares for 
me, till a perſon was found with the ge- 
nius of the letter writer, and the figure 
and fortune of the knight, I had done 
nothing to preclude your good offices 
in regard to this gentleman—I am ready 
to acknowledge with you, madam, that 
the perſon I did not ſuppoſe to have ex- 
iſted, is found here: and captain, conti- 
nued ſhe (giving him a gentle pat upon 
the arm) you don't know how much you 
are obliged to this good natur'd lady for 
my favourable opinion of you.“ 

The company thunderſtruck with this 
anſwer, turned all their eyes big with a 
thouſand reproaches on Miſs Buſy, who 
they found had under the deſign of ſe- 
perating theſe people, brought them toge- 
ther in ſuch a manner, that nothing they 
could now have any idea of yu part 
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them; and the unfortunate lady for her 
on ſtruck with horror at the count- 
er effect of her favourite ſcheme, foreſwore 
at once plotting and publick places; and 
baniſhed herſelf the next day into the coun- 
try, as ſhe in her paſſion declared, for e- 
ver. 
Company ſo little in humour with one 
another as the 5 in the pump- room 
now was, could not keep long together: 
the ladies went their ſeveral ways, ſome to 
private viſits, ſome to church, and the 
captain and Lady Julict to the walks: 
there under the covert of thoſe trees which 
had heard ten thouſand perjuries before, 
the captain made vows enough to have won 
half the women in the place. The lady re- 
ceived them with a fort of raillery, that 
ſhewed plainly enough that if ſhe did not 
believe them true, ſhe at leaſt wiſh'd them 
lo, This agreeable /#/e d tte broke up 
with the lady's telling her lover, that for 
= her own part ſhe knew exactly how far to 
believe this ſort of gallantry ; and as for him, 
# the had a favourable opinion enough of his 
underſtanding to ſuppoſe, that he need not 
be told the liberties ſhe had taken in re- 
gard to him in the pump-room, were ra- 
ther the effect of a merited triumph over 
ſome of the company, than of that paſſion 
it was intended they ſhould believe they 
aroſe ſrom. E 2 ">"CEH AF 
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A Stranger arrives at Bath— An un- 
lucy accident is like to create a 


FJeahuſy between Captain Taſte and 
Lady Juliet — — Advances made 
towards a new amour, which pro- 


ceed very ſlowly. 


HE captain who was a man cut out for 
| courtſhip, and ſufficiently uſed to the 
ſucceſs of it, knew very well that a woman 
of Lady Julict's addreſs and ſpirit, would ne- 
ver have been at the trouble of an apology 
about a thing that was indifferent to her, or 
have taken any pains to hide a paſſion that 
did not exiſt. The effect of this morning's 
converſation pleaſed him ſufficiently : he 
went home perfectly convinced that he was 
not indifferent to the lady; and on conſult- 
ing his moſt intimate friend about it, who 
conſtantly occupied the ſpace berween the 
two windows in his dreſſing room, he be- 
came ſo encouraged in the opinion, that it 
appear*d a clear caſe he might marry her if 
he would, (for he did not dare to think of 
her on any other terms) and it appeared 
about as clear to him that he would do ſo. 
There needed but little ceremony be- 
cween 


e 
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tween two people who were heartily in love 
with one another, and who were already 
determined that this love ſhould not be 
thrown away: in ſhort, the captain who 
knew ſeveral. ways to a woman's heart, 
courted Lady Julict by every one of them. 
He complimented her in ſelect pieces of 
Prior and Cowley, he commended her 
face, commanded a morning concert to en- 


tertain her, and loft to her at play profuſe- 


ly. | 
16 Lady Julict had had the ſpirit of pro- 
pheſy enough in her, and with it enough of 
the ſpirit of cheating (tor a ſofter word won's 
expreſs it) that is ſo prevalent in the ma- 


dern world, ſhe might have made ſomg- 


thing of this turn in her lover; but their 


hearts and thoughts were ſo much the lan. 


that the conſideration of its being all on- 
to both which purſe the money of either 
was in, which had influenced him in loſing 
extravagantly to her, influenced her w1tiz 
an indifference for winning that made ut 
come to nothing. This apparent dilintc- 
reſtedneſs however had no moderate charms 
in it for a man of the captain's temper, 
who did not dilcern the true motive of it. 

Lady Juliet was not a little pleaſed with 
the haſte with which this new amour was 
arriving at matrimony; and had fifty times 
determined within herfelf to prevent her 
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* lover's wiſhes, by putting it in his way to 


aſk her the laſt queſtion: if ſhe trifled a- 
bout this,it was meerly becauſe ſhe found it 
was not neceſſary to be in haſte. She was 


conſcious enough of her charms to know 


there was no danger of the captain's break- 
ing his chains; and as to her own part, 


though when ſhe fairly examined her heart 


ſhe could not find that her liking to his 
3 or ſatisfaction in his addreſs real- 
y amounted to love, yet ſhe convinced 
herſelf there was no danger of her being 
in love elſewhere, while it was evident 
that ſhe muſt inevitably change for the 
worſe whatever ſhe changed to. 

All hopes of diſconcerting this proſperous 
amour, among the oppoſite party were 
now over, and the captain was one evening 
entertaining Lady Juliet with the height of 
his complaiſance and gaiety in the rooms, 
when he perceived her ſtart and turn pale, 
and in a moment bluſh again, as a plain 
dreſſed man paſſed by her, who had either 
not been ſeen in the rooms before, or the 
inſignificance of whoſe figure had occa- 
ſioned no body's ever taking any notice of 
him. 


ſudden change of countenane in the lady, 
and more ſo at the unuſual inattention with 


which ſhe for ſome minutes afrer heard 
what 


The captain was a little alarmed at this 


- 
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what civilities he addreſſed to her. No: 
man can baue the true ſeeds of love in bim, 

without thoſe of jealouſy intermix*'d among 
them. The degree of the captain's uncaſi- 

' neſs was proportioned to that of his love. 

He dar'd not aſk the lady any queſtions, 
but filently caſt a piercing eye every way 

about him to diſcover the object of his 
fears. The ſtricteſt ſcrutiny he could make 
could not point out to him any man in 
company, whom he could condeſcend to 
think he need be uneaſy about; and his 
heart was recovering its tranquility again, 

when the lady who had ſcarce got the bet- 
tea of her own confuſion, firſt diſcover*d 

his. It was plain that they had now for 
the firſt time been abſent in company 
from one another : and Lady Juliet as ſhe 
ſaw ſhe had the opportunity of declaring 
firſt, ſeized on it, and with an affected 
ſmile gave the lover a gentle pull by 

the ſleeve, and with a low voice whiſpered 
him, captain where are you ? the captain 
confeſſed his thoughts by tenderly preſſing 
her hand, and ſaying with ſome emotion 
— deareſt creature! what was it that diſ- 
turbed you, The lady who had diſcern- 
ment enough to find that every thing was 
now at ſtake, and knew ſhe had nothing for 
it with a man of her lover's penetration 

but toperplex and confound the matter, 
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- threw the occaſion of her ' confuſion with 


the cleaneſt addreſs imaginable upon him- 
ſelf, and that even without a falſity by 
replying, nay PII confeſs —If I am jealous, 
lis of that lady, pointing to a woman of 
faſhion. to whom the ſtranger had ſpoke 
as he paſſed by her. | 

We are caſily brought to believe what 
we wilh. The captain was very readily 
e into ſuppoſing, that the diſorder 

e had perceived in Lady Juliet's face was 
owing to the paſſion his good opinion of 
himſelf had convinced him he had inſpired 
her with; and was not a little pleaſed with 
finding the tables turned upon his ſuſpici- 
ons ſo much to his own advantage. 

A few. compliments made up the Litle 
breach between the lovers, but ſome of 
the company, who ſtill had their eyes upon 
every thing that regarded this gallant pair, 


ceaſily ſaw the deceit. They had obſerved 


this ſtranger, who appeared a man of no 
ſort of conſequence among them, frequent- 
ly caſting very ſpeaking looks at Lady 
Juliet, they perceived too that theſe were 
not thrown away upon her; and in fine 
that it was his accidentally omitting this 
compliment once as he paſled by her, and 
at the ſame time addreſſing himielf to one 
of the handſomeſt women in the place, 


that had occafion'd all that jealous confu- 
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ſion which the lover had ſeen, though the 
ſingularity of the circumſtances had pte- 


vented his making out the object of it. 


A hundred tongues itch'd to tell the 
captain of the beginning perfidy of Lady. 
Juliet; but no opportunity could be found 
The next morning 
the perſon who had evidently enough been 
the occaſion of it, appeared in the pump- 
room, and as every body's eyes were now 


upon him, on account of what had hap- 


E. the evening before, it was ſoon 


found out that he really had never been a- 


mong them till that time. If the confuſion 
of ſo remarkable a perſon as Lady Juliet 
on this gentlman's addreſſing another wo- 
man, had not ſignalized him among the 
company, his figure and appearance were 
ſuch as would never have done it for him. 
He was indeed tall and not aukward; but 
he had nothing of that imaginary impor- 
tance above him, the coni{ciouineſs of which 
diſtinguiſhes the modern men of conſe- 
quence in publick : his face had nothing 
handſome in it, though nothing ſhocking- 
ly ugly, or forbidding; his manner was 
rather inoffenſive than contemptible; and 
his dreſs the plaineſt in the world, but 
with nothing unfaſhionable about it: on the 
whole he ſeemed the moſt cut out of any 
man to paſs through the world, without 


3 being 
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being taken any notice of in it. 

Though the captain who in the firſt a- 
larm of his jealouſy, had caſt his eyes on 
this gentleman, ſaw nothing in him to be 
uneaſy about; Lady Juliet who had been 
induced by the particular regard he paid 
her by his looks, to obſerve him the whole 
evening, ſaw him with other eyes. She 
ſoon found an unaffected eaſe about him, 
which ſtruck with her more than all the 
forc'd addreſs of thoſe eſteemed the fineſt 
gentlemen of the place; and having nar- 
rowly watched the whole time the perſons 
he ſpoke to, and the manner in which he 
converſed with them, ſhe thought ſhe could 
diſtinguiſh in that unconcernedneſs with 
which he addreſſed people of the firſt rank 
and dignity, ſomething much ſuperior to 
the conſtrain*d civilities of the generality 
of the company, and which beſpoke much 

more in him than the plainneſs of his habit 
ſeemed to intimate. 

The ftranger who after paying Lady 
Juliet a very particular devotion with his 
looks every time he came within ſight of 
her that evening; had in the remarkable 
inſtance that occaſioned all the late confu- 
ſion, purpoſely call'd off his eyes when he 
found her's fixed on him, and addreſſed 2 
rival beauty under her very noſe; had 
very attentively mark*d the effect the * 
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dent had on her; and was not a little ſatis- 
fied with the advances he ſaw he had made 
by it. | 
This gentleman's ſole buſineſs at Bath, 
lay among the fair ſex; and however little 
the plainneſs of his habit might ſeem to be 
adapted to ſuch a purpoſe, he was medita- 
ting nothing leſs than conqueſts of the no- 
bleſt kind among them. He had with 
great attention ſcan'd over the pretenſions 


of every woman he ſaw in the rooms that 


evening; and in conſequence of that, had 
found nothing at all comparable to Lady 
Juliet, before he attack'd her by the firſt 
glance. 


The rhetorick of his eyes had pleaded 
for him with ſome ſucceſs from that time ; 


- and his artifice in that inſtance we have re- 


corded had given him ſufficient proof of 


it. Whatever might be the ſanguine ſtate 


of his hopes, however, while in the rooms, 
they were not a little pall'd, when on en- 
quiring as ſoon as he got home after the 


Lady's hiſtory, he heard what were her 


quality and eſtate, for the common report 
which never knows a medium, but will 


have every thing either nothing at all, or 


infinitely great, had not a little exaggera- 
ted on the latter article. 


His cooler reflections on his pillow, 


when they repreſented to him not only the 


rank 
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and fortune of Lady Juliet, but with theſe 
the ſuperior diſcouragement of an agree- 
able and a rich rival, would have perſuaded 
him to drop the thoughts of her; but a 
ſort of fatality that attends theſe purſuits 
would not permit it. | 

Lady Juliet on her part, had not omit- 
ted to enquire to the utmoſt after the name 
and quality of the gentleman who had-en- 


roſſed ſo much of her thoughts, and had 


o nearly made a fatal breach beween her 
and the captain. No body that ſhe knew 
in the rooms could tell her any thing about 
him ; but her faithful emiflary from home 
having been diſpatched on this important 
errand, ſoon found out his lodgings ; and 
the Bath landladies being all acquainted 
with one another, ſhe caſually dropt in at 
her old friends, and accidentally aſking 
what lodgers ſhe had in the houſe, was in- 
formed that ſhe had only one ſober gentle- 
man in her - beſt appartment, who had 
come to Bath purely for the benefit of the 
waters, and whoſe name was Loveill. All 
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that was to be learned farther about him 


on the moſt careful enquiry, was that he 
had come down the night before in the 
ſtage coach, and had brought no ſervant. 
However much this account might take 
off from the imaginary dignity, which 
Lady Juliet fancied ſhe had — 
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this ſtranger, it had no effect on her good 
opinion of him in any other reſpect; and 
8 though ſhe would have laughed at any bo- 
dy who ſhould have thought of her liking 
him, yet ſhe could not all the night drive 
him either out of her waking, or her ſleep- 
ing thoughts. The remembrance of her 
WE eſcape the evening before, cautioned her 
= however ſtrictly enough to keep a better 
guard upon herſelf; and prevent a ſecond 
ſurprize. This ſhe was perſuaded would 
anſwer all her purpoſes; and this the fairly 


confeſſed to herſelf was all ſhe could pre- 
tend to. 


O HAP. vn. 


= Loveill with great precaution courts Lad 
| Tultet,—an occaſional criticiſm on the 

Engliſh poets, who write words for 

Mufick. 514 


1 1 M R. Loveill after he had flept a night 


| upon the thoughts of his new a- 
& mour, found ſo many reaſons againſt, and 
© ſo many cauſes for the continuing it, that 
the ballance hung wavering in the air du- 
ring the whole time of his breakfaſting; 
till by accident his landlady who had wait- 
ed on him to tell him that ſhe hoped he 

liked his bed, chanced to mention ſome 


word 
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word that ſounded like Juliet. It happened 
indeed that the good woman had meant no 
more than to tell him,- that ſome part of 
her furniture was new in July laſt, but fo 
ready were his ears to ſeize upon every 
ſound that was any thing like the beloved 


name; and ſo ſmall a breath ſerves to turn 


the ſcale that is already equal; that this 


trilling accident threw him into a reverie, 


which the good lady that had occaſioned 


it could by no means comprehend, but 


which ended in a determination in favour 
of his paſſion. 

He had entered ſo far into the character 
of Lady Juliet, by means of his late even- 
ing's obſervation, that he found her ruling 
paſſion was pride, which according to the 


circumſtances it had to exert its influence 


under, ſhewed itſelf either in the lighter 
form of vanity, or in a loftier ambition. 


He had even had penetration enough 


to read a genius for poetry in her counte- 


"nance, and as this is always attended with 


a taſte for muſick, he concluded upon that 
as another given point; and upon the 


whole was not only determined to attempt 


Her, but was well enough ſatisfied with 
the materials he found he had to work 


_ Upon. 


A man of Loveill's ſubtlety could not 
but fee that the readieſt way to this 
lady's 


1 
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© lady's heart, was the ſacrificing ſome for- 
miqdable rival to her; and then the throw- 


rt of ing in her way an occaſion of ſaying things 
ut ſo chat would be worth admiring. He had 
very MM ſcarce time to ſettle ſo much of the form 
oved of his approaches, when he learned there 
turn MF was a concert that morning: he could not 
this doubt but that he ſhould find Lady Juliet 
eric, there, and accordingly he went to meet her. 
oned BY 1 The company got together; and ſome 
but ſoft things paſſed between the lady and 
vour her new lover as often as the captain 


ZZ who now conſtantly attended her every 
XX where, turned his head another way. Mr. 
VLoveill had reveng'd the lady's ſitting down 
== a little cloſer to her lover than he thought 
me needed; by placing himſelf at the 
== elbow of the very perſon by whoſe means 
he had thrown her into confuſton the night 
before: as his converſation with this lady 
grew more and more familiar, Lady Ju- 
=X het's ſeat grew more and more uneaſy 
TX to her, ſhe ſaw the reaſon of what vexed 
ber ſo heartily, and ſhe ſidled farther and 
FE farther from the captain: in fine after 
XX ſome very expreſſive things had been 
== look'd on both ſides, on the occaſion; Mr. 
= . Loveill when he thought the lady had made 
conceſſions enough, took. occaſion on the 
frſt full glance ſhe gave him, to leave the 
lady he was with in a very abrupt man- 

| ner, 


taſte for theſe things too, which the gaiety 
'of his habit had never ſuffer'd him to 
ſuſpe& him of. 


| 


© know that it has been obſerv'd before 


merit in the compoſer in that part, who 7 
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ner, and careleſly to lean over the back of 


her ladyſhip's chair, under rhe pretence of W © re 
paying his attention to a vocal performer, MR © Þ 
who juſt then had begun a ſong. = © h 

> .C 


Loveill, who during the performance 


had kept his eyes attentively on the lady, 
found that he had not been miſtaken in 


his judgment of her taſte for muſick and 
Poetry but to his inconceivable confuſion 
e found, that his rival the captain had a 


The ſong was that favourite piece of the 
Z” Allegro of Milton, compos'd by Handell, 
Let me wander not unſeen. After the cap- 
tain had very warmly, and with a great 
deal of fpirit, commended the eaſe and 
ſweetneſs both of the words and muſic of 
this ſong, and ſaid a great many good ge- 
neral things on the ſciences, Loveill, with 7 
the greateſt compoſure in the world, and 
with all the familiarity of an intimate, lean- 


ing towards the lady's ſhoulder, ſaid : « 1 
could not but obſerve the particular 
< pleaſure you expreſs*'d at the beginning 


© of the ſecond line of this ſong. I dont [ 2 


« you remark'd it, but there is a peculiar 


© has in a"maſterly manner made the ir- 
— « regularity 
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A be RS * regularity of the verſe, which would 
mer. bave diſconcerted the paſſage in the 

hands of any body but himſelf, the oc- 
caſion of a peculiar grace.” 


8 „ @® 


* 


bay, Lady Juliet, who had hitherto receiv*'d 
n in chis gentleman's addreſſes only in dumb 
and ſhew, and who did not yet perfectly com- 
uſion prehend the obſervation he was making, 
ad a Flook'd round upon him with a pleaſure 
aiety i and aſtoniſhment in her countenance, that 
n to all her premeditated government of herſelf 
| could not guard her againſt : ſhe attended 
the him with a trembling heart, a ſtedfaſt 
adell, eye, and a mouth that ſeem'd opening as 
cap- if to eat up every ſyllable he utter*d; and 
great the captain's face expreſſing no other ſen- 
Bang [ments but thoſe of an uneaſy confuſion, 
Ge of TLoveill addreſs'd the remainder of his cri- 
1 ge- riciſm to him. I believe, Sir, continu- 


ed he, this peculiar paſſage. did not hap- 


pen to ſtrike you; but I ſaw that lady 
* remark it with a particular look of ap- 
palauſe. You have obſerv'd, I dare fay, 
lar A * that all theſe ſprightly pieces in the En- 
ning lf 3 gliſh, poets are founded on the baſis of 
dom the Anacreontick, and that their be- 
fore F< pinning with a long ſyllable, as in the 
_— £ 1nes 
culiar 
who 2 
"APA Let me wander not unſeen. 
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Where the plowman near at hand, 
Whiſtles der the fallowed land; 


And the milkmaid fingeth blythe, 


And the mower whets his [cythe. 


is evidently done in imitation of the mea- 
ſure of the Greek verſe ; but the inaccu- 
racy of the authors in our language, (not 
excepting even Milton himſelf in the 
elegant piece before us) is ſo great that 
they frequently forget the meaſure, and 
intermix verſes not Anacreontick among 
the others: ſuch are the two lines I o- 
mitted in repeating this piece 


By hedge-row elms on hillocks green. 
And every ſhepherd tells his tale. 


Where it is evident, the lines not only 


conſiſt of half a foot too much, but 
that half - foot is the ſhort ſyllable added 
at the beginning of the line, the drop- 
ping of which gives the peculiar charac- 
ter of Anacreontiſm to the reſt. We 
have a way of ſlurring over this firſt 
half- foot in the reading, in ſuch a man- 
ner as to hide the redundance in a great 
meaſure; but when the words are in- 
tended for muſick the compoſer = 
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rally hobbles at it. He adapts his mea- 
ſure to the firſt line, which is generally a 
right one, and taking it for granted that 
the reſt are all like it, in ſo material a 
point as the number of ſyllables, he is 
not prepared for the variety, but uſu- 
ally paſſes it by, and leaves the vocal 
performer to get over it as well as he 
can. ' 

« T dont doubt but an ear of the delicacy 
of this lady's has been often ſhock'd at 
the huddling together of two ſyllables to 
the ſame note on theſe occaſions, and 
cannot wonder that ſhe expreſſed a pe- 
culiar pleaſure at the manner in which 
the compoſer of this piece has made a 
beauty out of this very fault, by giving 
an additional note to the beginning of 
the ſecond line to take up the ſhort ſyl- 
lable, and this not appearing crowded in 
by force, but abſolutely expected and 
neceſſary from the conduct of the cloſe 
on the line before. His management in 
regard to the other redundant line, is far 
from being cenſurable, but in this it cer- 
tainly deſerves all the applauſe that la- 
dy allows it. 

The captain was not a little out of coun- 


tenance at hearing a remark that fell ſo 
immediately in his own way, ſo well deli- 


vered 


\ 
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vered by another; nor could he indeed 
eaſily bring himſelf to brook the triumph, 
with which Loveill had taken occaſion to 
tell him of his not percieving the occaſion 
of it. Lady Juliet was charmed beyond 
meaſure with this confirmation of the juſtic- 
of the good opinion ſhe had conceived of 
[ her new lover, who had caſually and in 
flight, extempore, and merely occaſional 
remark, diſcovered ſuch a delicacy of taſte 
in the polite arts, and ſuch maſterly know- 
ledge in learning and antiquity. This how- 
cer was not all the merit of what he had 
been ſaying, the greateſt pleaſure to her 
was/1n the addreſs, with which he had 
contriv'd to give herſelf the merit of the 
4 obſervation, tho* ſhe was very conſcious, 
| not only that ſhe had never percav'd any 
| thing of the matter, but that he very well 
knew it. 
Such a proof of genius in a man, who 
at this time appear'd to want ſome perſon 
of figure to countenance him, would on 
any other occaſion have commanded an 
immediate friendſhip in a man of the cap- 
tain's truly generous and humane diſpoſi- 
tion; but the rival here could allow no 
place for the friend. He affected to pals 
over the obſervation as trivial; and ſcarce 
gave an anſwer to it. The lady was ſilent 
a long time, but that was from . 
| caule ; 
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when I tell you your tongue has more 
= < cloquence than your eyes. 


| Caution with which ſhe always acted be- 
fore him. The look that ſpoke the con- 
dluſion of the broken ſentence, 
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cauſe z at length, when the captain's com- 
plimenting ſomebody that ſpoke ro him 
gave her a moment's opportunity, ſhe with 
a very expreſſive look told Mr. Loveill: 
Sir, you are ſenſible how much I ſay, 


„ 
The raptures with which the lover heard 


this compliment were conſiderably abated 
by the abrupt concluſion of it. He was not 
certain what ſort of connexion there was 


1 
, , 
\ 
— 


between her and the captain; and he grew 
more alarmed as he perceiv'd the extream 


at. the 
captain's turning that way, ſufficiently de- 


clared her unwillingneſs that he ſhould 


perceive the ſtate of the thoughts; and 


the lovef underſtood it ſo well, that he 


parted from her with as little 3 
as they had met, and applied himſelf wit 


che ſame eaſy familiarity to the next per- 


ſon he came up to. | 
Many goodnatur'd looks paſs'd between 


Lady Julict and her new lover, during 


the remainder of the morning, but the 
captain kept ſo good a guard that there 
was no opportunity of farther converſa- 
tion; only the lover quite deſperate, juſt 
as they were crowding out of the door 

preſs'd 


* 
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preſs'd her hand with great tenderneſs, 
and whiſper'd with the utmoſt diſcom- 
poſure of voice : * Only tell me that you 
© are not married.“ The lady anſwer'd, 
1 am not.“ And on the inſtant gave 
her hand to the captain, who went off 
with her in ſome ſort of triumph. 


CHAP. VIII 


A converſation between Mr, Loveill 
and Lady Juliet —Captain Taſte at- 
tacks her in a new ſuit. Matters 
fluftuate between him and Loveill a 
long time.—Vifory at length declares 

ber ſelf in favour of the greater beau. 


Ealouſy has Chamaleon's eyes that turn 

round in their ſockets, and can look 
behind them while the head is carried 
ſtrait forwards. The captain who had 
lov'd in no moderate degree lay open to 
this paſſion in the ſame exceſs ; and tho' 
his pride made him affect to overlook 
and contemn ſo mean a rival, as the 
plainneſs of mr. Loveill's habit made him 
appear to be; yet he could not but look 
twenty ways at once when ever this enemy 


to his pretenſions was in ſight, and end 
X f wit 
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| vith the utmoſt caution to every whiſper 


k 
1 


; 
eſs, 


m. chat paſſed about him. 
7 1 The impatience of Loveill's deſire to 
o the grand point with regard to Lady 
off Juliet, and the eagerneſs of his very diffi- 
2 7 cultly bridled paſſion, had betrayed him 
into an earneſtneſs in his laſt addreſs to her 
that a man much leſs upon his guard than 
1 the captain could not have miſſed diſcove- 
ring the occaſion of; and though the lady 
ei 1 had been ſo much more upon her guard, 
at. that this ſuſpicious lover had not been able 
„to make out the nature of her anſwer, yet 
ers | he eaſily found that there was nothing 
Ila ot reſentment in it, and that there was at 
ares i leaſt no offence taken on her part at an ad- 
au, vance that a woman of her diſcernment 

could not miſunderſtand. 

turn He found occaſion enough of uneaſineſs 
ook in all this; and the lady's thoughts being 
ried not leſs taken up in a manner very foreign 
had to his advantage; they were but very dull 
1 to company for one another as he waited on 
tho” her home from this morning*s entertain- 
ook ment. A very ſlight excuſe was ſufficient 
the to ſeperate two people who now for the 
him firſt time heartily wiſhed to be rid of each 
look other's company: the lover took his leave 
emy at the door, in order to retire for a little ſe- 
rend rious conſideration, and the lady found 
with herſelf at liberty to indulge her reveries in 


regard 
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regard to Loveill to the utmoſt. 
The captain came to the ſhort reſolution 
of cutting his rival's throat, and accord- 


ingly pen'd a very angry epiſtle to him 


which he intended ſhould be underſtood as 
a challenge; but the porter who was com- 
miſſioned with the delivering it not finding 
the gentleman at home and conſequently 
Bringing it back, the lovers anger cooled 
before he found another opportunity of 
ſending it, and the matter went no farther. 


The lady's thoughts on the other hand 


could not find any ſo eaſy determination, 
ſhe revolv*d ſeriouſly the plan of marry- 
ing that ſhe had propoſed to herſelf, and 
which ſhe found it abſolutely neceſſary for 
her to be in earneſt about. The captain 
appeared the fitteſt man in the world ſor 
this purpoſe, and Loveill by all that ſhe 
could yet ſee one of the unfitteit, however 
ſhe had given a looſe to lo many good na 
tured thoughts about him before ſhe knew 
ſo much of him, that upon the whole th: 
ballance was turning in his fayour. 

Dinner had during the lady's reverie or 
this -iatereſting ſubject, been ſerved up; 
but ſhe was too full of love to have any 
room for food. The table was ſcarce 
Cleared when a rap at the door proclaimed 
a viſiter coming up. Lady Juliet who was 


not in a humour to change the ſubject of 


her 
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her contemplation, had peeviſhly called 
out to her ſervant, I am at home to no body, 
when to her aſtoniſhment Mr. Loveill ap- 


XX peared in ſight. He heard the commauds 
X ſhe had juſt delivered, but he faw ſome- 


thing in her face at his approach that was 


ſo little of kin to them, that he pretended 
not to have heard her, and walked in very 
= unconcerned]y. 


The confuſion. that this viſit had thrown 


j lady Juliet into, gave the lover an oppor- 


tunity of dwelling a little longer upon the 


. ſalute he had given her at his entrance, than 


the rules of the ſtricteſt decorum would 
warrant: he could not think it was his bu- 
ſineſs to deſiſt from ſo charming an em- 


# ployment. till ſhe was pleas'd to give the 


ſignal for it; and the ſurprize or ſome other 
cauſe, had kept her motionleſs till their lips 


had mutually made a very intimate ac- 


quaintance by a much more expreſſive lan- 


£ guage than the ordinary one of ſpeaking. 


The lady at length recovering from this a- 
greeable trance ſtarted back, and with a 
glow of red over her whole face, that gave 


& 4 new luſtre to her charms, ſoftly reproach- 


ed both herſelf and him on the occaſion, 


4 and aſk*d him: how he dar'd to tl ink of 


* uſing ſuch a freedom with her? The lo- 
ver with a politely affected confuſion, told 


her that he had, no more than herſelf, re- 


Yer, I. F member'd 


member' d what he was doing— that it was 


but thoſe of your own preſcribing Mr. 


hand, yet kept his poſt: The lady ſat down 


* 
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not eaſy, in a moment of ſuch tranſport, to 
recollect the ſervile laws of formality. Any 
thing (continued he, gently preſſing her 
* hand) in which you are concern'd, is to 
be purchas'd at the expence of all rules 


Loveill was going on in a very pathetick 
manner, when the lady,'with an unwilling- 
neſs which ſhe either could not or would 
not hide, gently withdrew her hand from 
him, and with an enchanting mixture of a 
ſmile and a frown told him, the firſt law I 
« preſcribe, Sir, is a ſomewhat greater diſ- 
©. tance.* The lover, who did not think it 
his buſineſs to diſtinguiſh how far the 
ſe* ſomewhat greater* extended, tho? 

e with great reluctance parted with her 


in ſome confuſion, and began to apologize 
for the early freedom ſhe had admitted 
him to, with I don't know what you'll 
think of me for this, but When the 
gallant lover interrupted her, and very art- 
fully taking the whole blame upon himſelf 
told her, I can't conceive, madam, that 
„you have any pretenſion to the occaſion 
© of the apology I ſee you are going to 
& make— What of all this moſt terrible 
© freedom that ſhocksyour nicety ſo much, 
< is there that I have not the ſole right ” Is 
2 | © there 
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there any thing you have done in it? I 
declare no—and upon my ſoul and ho- 
* nour I have a hearty mind to bring you 
© in guilty. I have taken hearty pains to 
© find the leaſt ſhadow of it about Jou ; 
but to my no little confuſion, in vain.” 

Loveill who never fail'd of reading the 
heart of a woman in her eyes, if ſhe had 
any expreſſion there, perceived that he had 
carried this too far, and that the lady be- 
gan to be a little touch'd, and to ſuſ- 
pect all he was ſaying of raillery. She 
was opening the moſt delicate lips that na- 
ture ever form'd, to reply to him; but he 

thought it moſt prudent to anſwer the ob- 
jection before ſhe made it, by continuing 
his diſcourſe: Vou'll pardon me, lady Ju- 
« liet! ſaid he, but I can't help remem- 
bring myſelf infinitely oblig'd to cap- 
tain Taſte on this occaſion. I know you 
will allow I don't ſtretch the obligation at 
all too much, when I lay not only every 
thing I have ventured to ſay to you, 
but even all the imaginary countenance ' 
you are accufing yourſelf for having gi- 
ven: me, wholly at his door. Moments, 
of which there are very few, are too 
precious to give room for ceremony; 
and I know very well, that but for that 
gentleman's watching ſo ſtrictly over e- 
very thing that concern'd you, neither 
9 * ſhould 
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« ſhould I have dar'd to ſpeak to you on 


© this ſubject, nor would you have heard 
me.“ 

1 Tis my intereſt, reply'd Lady Juliet 
very ſharply, © to believe there is a great 
© deal of in in all this; but JI cannot 
but ſmile to think how modeſt a uſe you 
have been pleaſed to make of one of the 
* moſt accompliſhed men of the age, 
and how prettily he would Jook upon 
* you, it he could hear you tell meof it. But 
* to ſet all this aſide, pray mr. Loveill, 
continued ſhe, how came I by the honour 
© of this viſit? 

Come, come Lady Juliet, (replied the 
. lover, once more ſcizing her hand, and 


confirm'd by an unlucky ſigh that could 


not be ſuppreſs'd during her ſtrug ggle to 
et it away, that ſhe had no real mind he 
ſhould part with it,) © *tis pretty plain 
you and I may decive every body but 
one another; but 'tis a jeſt to trifle with 
ourſelves. *Tis plain enough that FA have 
more charms about you than any elle, 
and that I have convinc'd I fel very 
© heartily that it is ſo. You have no right 
to be offended at my ſeeing this; and I 
© know. you would think very contempti- 
« bly of the man who could let another that 
had any (thing leſs than a legal right to 

: Jeu, deter him from telling you ſo,” MW 
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The ſpirit of this reply, added to the 
unaffected politeneſs of every thing elſe 
that this new lover had ſaid ro Lady Juliet, 
convinced her that there was a great deal | 
more in him than appeared to the eye ; and 
tho' ſhe was not a little vex'd at being thus 
compell'd into an amour as it were whether 
ſhe would or no, and that at the expence of 
ſo valuable a lover as the captain (for ſhe 
eaſily ſaw that would inevitably be the caſe) 
her heart became more and more an advo- 
cate for it, and in ſhort the conſequence of 
half a dozen more unanſwerable cgmpli- 
ments from mr. Loveill was that the reſt 
of the afternoon was ſpent in an avowed 
courtſhip. * 
Toward evening Lady Juliet, who had | 
ſome reaſon to expect ſhe ſhould have a 
viſit from the captain, and was not at all 
at caſe about their meeting there, told Mr. 
Loveill with a ſmile, * I ſee you have no 
* mind to make an end of your viſit z but 
you mult give me leave to dreſs for the 
rooms—The lover anſwer'd, you don't 
think I'm in the wrong; and indeed [I 
have no right to think you are—Madam U 
I enter upon an hour or two of more un- 
eaſineſs than ever you will be accquainted 
with as long as you live.“ Mr. Lovcill who 
took his leave with theſe words, thought 
he read king in the lady's cheeks 
8 that 
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that deny'd the truth of them: he went 
home not a little ſatisfied with the reception 
he had met with; and the lady had manag d 
ſo extremely well that he was ſcarce out fk 
ſight when the captain who had paſs'd his 
time very diſagreeably ſince the morning 
came up to the door. | 
Lady Juliet who had ſeen him coming, 
and whoſe thoughts were at this time a lit- 
tle too much confus'd to give her leave to 
entertain him properly; had got into her 
dreſſing room before he arriv'd at the door, 
and while he kill'd the time in which he 
waited. for her, with criticiſing, not with 
the greateſt good nature in the world, on a 
modern tragedy that was juſt then come 
out, and lay in the window; the lady was 
employ*d in thoughts that he would not 
have been at all the eaſier for knowing. 
Lady Juliet, who knew very well that the 
captain would want to talk upon a ſubject 
which ſhe was not at all prepar'd at that 
time to come to an explanation about, 
took care not to be dreſs'd till it was high 
time to go to the rooms; ſo that the an- 
gry lover had no opportunity to call her to 
an account for this time. He waited on her 
to the rooms, ſaid a great many civil 
things about her complexion, and ſeem'd 
in pretty tolerable favour, and in very 


good humour when the formidable 1 
a 
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had eſpy'd them, and was making up to 
Lady Juliet with great familiarity. The 
lady who had not yet come to an abſolute 
reſolution of parting with the captain, bur 
had detemin'd to allot one hour's ſerious 
thought to it firſt, met his eyes with a for- 
bidding glance that ſent him off to ſomebo- 


dy elſe; and this chanc'd to be to a woman, 


ſhe could ſo little bear to fee any civilties 

from him to that ſhe almoſt quarrell'd with 

herſelf for not ſacrificing all to prevent it. 
Loveill, tho? not a little mortified about 


tit, found it was the lady's pleaſure that he 


ſhould keep his diſtance the whole even- 
ing; and however reluctantly it might be, 
et he perfectly obey*d her. Some advances 
e made the next day in a morning vilit, 
made him conſiderable reparation for this; 
but in the evening all appear'd loſt again: 
The captain who had determin'd inſtead of 
attacking the rival's heart with his ſword, 
to ſurprize the lady's with a: new ſuit of 
cloaths of a very ſhowy kind, ſucceeded ſo 
well in it, that Lady Juliet, when ſhe ſaw 
him enter the rooms in all this ſplendor, 
could not command herſelf; but though 
ſhe before had been ſaying ſome very civil 
things to Loveill who had come in with 
her, ſhe left him with a look of contempt 
at the ſight of this powerſul rival; and 


could not help toward the cloſe of the 
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evening propoſing the fine captain as a 
model to his rival, and telling him that ſhe 
could not but be amaz'd that a man ſo ca- 
pable of making a figure in life as he was, 
mould dreſs himſelf like a tradeſman. . 
The captain, who was preſent at this 
taunting admonition could not keep the 
pride of his triumph within bounds ; but 
on his provoking his rival with ſome ar- 
rogant airs about it, he was not a little 
mortified by the juſt ſeverity with which 
Loveill attack'd the lady's underſtanding, 
for betraying her into the liking a man 
for the merit of his taylor. After ſome 
very fatyrical things on the ſame ſubject, 
this cunning lover, when he ſaw he had 
Tais*d the lady's paſſion pretty high, had 
the addreſs to let it gently down again, by 
concluding with telling her. This, ma- 
dam, I confeſs has been always my opi- 
nion: but I am ſenſible I have been in 
the wrong. The ladies are the beſt 

© judges of a thing, in which themſelves a- 

© Jone, are concern'd; for I would not believe 
any man dreſſes to pleaſe himlelf.” Ile 
caſt a very contemptuous look on the cap- 
tain as he ſpoke this, and continued: As 

I intend to marry, I am very happy, 
© madam, in knowing the ſenſe of the 
* ſex I have to pleaſe, from fo good an 
© authority. I could have wiſh'd to ap- 
| pear 
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© pear in the habit of a man of ſenſe, 
q but ſince you determine otherwiſe for 
me, you ſhall ſee how very caſily ſuch 
© ſort of merit is put on.“ 
The lady was a good deal hurt by the 
ſeverity of this reply, but the captain gave 
no credit to the threatening it concluded 
with; be knew very well how aukward a 
man generally looks in finery that he 1s 
not us'd to, and while he ſaw the good 
effect of his own dreſs on the lady, he 
could not help indulging the thought of 
the contemptible figure his rival was. to 
make in attempting to imitate it. The 
event came on ſooner than was expected: 
The artful Loveill, who ſaw plainly enough 
that he was not wholly indifferent ro lady 9 
Juliet, notwithſtanding all the oddities of N 
her temper, and who had kept off tWuÜ60—rĩ 
days to alarm her a little with a pretended 
indifference ; appear'd on the third even- 
ing in the rooms in a ſuit that made his 
rival's finery contemptible: as he could 
aſſume more characters than one, he had 
taken care to alter his whole addreſs and 
manner with his gaths ; and plainly ap- 
peared not only the greateſt beau in the 
youre: but the man moſt cut out to be a 
eau of any body in the world. | 
The captain who had flatter'd himſelf 
with ſome very different expectations on 
„ n 
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this ſubject, was thoroughly mortified to 
ſee a man for his rival, whom he could 
not but acknowledge ſyperior to himſelf 
even in his favourite perfection. The new 
beau addreſſing himfelf to- the lady with 
redoubled ſpirit and politeneſs, ſhe now re- 
ceiv'd him with the utmoſt freedom and 
1 even before the captain's face, 
and ectly convinc'd that he was in 

reality a man of conſequence, for whatever 


odd reaſon he might have choſen at firſt to 


appear in diſguiſe, ſhe frankly told him 
when he in raillery preſs'd her to give her 
opinion of the metamorphoſis ſhe had made 
in him; * Sir, there wanted only this to 
every body's acknowledging mr. Lo- 
* © veill (if you chuſe to be call'd fo ſtill) 
the moſt accompliſh'd man of the age.“ 
The company who did not at firſt know 
Loveill in his new garb, ſoon diſcover'd that 
he was now 1n his proper ſphere, and con- 
cluded that the other was but an aſſumed 
character. Lady Juliet who had treaſur'd 
up in her memory the acknowledgment he 
had made that he intended to marry, and 
the artful manner in Mich he had occaſi- 
onally thrown in the deſign he had upon 
herſelf, was now convinc'd in her own 
mind that he was not only a proper match 
for her, but that he fully purpos'd phe 
marrying her immediately; and as the 
* * great 
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great point was now determin d, whether 
ſhe ſhould or ſhould not give up the cap- 


tain, ſhe behav'd to him with a coldnels, 
which added to her declai ation in favour of 


Mr. Loveill made before his face, plainly. 


convinc*d him that. ſhe had determin'd to 
diſcard him. . 


CHAP. IX. 


Captain Taſte takes his final leave of 


Lady Juliet Mr. Loveill and fhe 
come to an explanation — A new cha- 
rafter interrupts the whole buſineſs. 


HE gallant captain hadnow anew ſcene - 


to act in: however often it had hap- 

pen'd to him to betray and abandon the cre- 
dulous part of the other ſex ; this was the 
firſt time he had found the tables turn'd 
upon him, and ſeen himſelf thrown off. 
The favourable opinion he had hitherto 
with juſtice enough retain'd of himſelf,” 


both as to his figure and underſtanding ; ad- 


ded not a little to the mortification he re- 


ceived on this occaſion, he oould not but 


find by this event, that all the world did 


not think quite ſo well of him as he did of 
himſelf , lince he was evidently diſcarded in 
this caſe pot for any crime, or offence of 


; his 


% 


* 2 
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his own; but merely to make room for 2 
worthier admirer,” and that, to add to'the 
mortification, a' man whom he ' had been 
us'd to look down upon with ſome de- 
gree of contempt. 
The firſt emotions of his paſſion would 
have diftated to him a challenge to the 
happy rival, and a reproach to the lady in 
the words of Bajazet. 


So grateful is your idol dear variety, 
That for another love you would foregoe 
An angePs form to mingle with the devils. 


But prudence and a new born modeſty, 
ſuppreſs d both theſe effects of his indigna- 
tion; and the reſult of a more mature de- 
liberation, was only that he ſhould not ſtay 
for the ſcandal of a fecond ſhght from the 
inconſtant fair, but break his chain at the 
firſt affront, and ſhew the proper reſent- 
ment by declining both the objects of his 
uneaſineſs as unworthy his farther conſide- 


tration. 


Loveill was indulging a happy /#te d tete 
at breakfaſt in Lady Juliet s lodgings the 
next morning, when the effect of this final 
deciſion of the captain's appeared in a ſhort 
and ſomewhat angry letter, in which he 
told the lady, that when he remember'd 


the multitude ſhe had jilted before, he 
| could 


the 


uld 
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could not pretend to be angry at his own 
fortune as particular, and that he hop*dſhe 
would-have the happineſs of continuing for 
ever this kind of conqueſts : he wiſh'd his 
ſucceſsful rival a happy week with her, and 


= took his final leave in thoſe favourite line 


in the Fair PenitFnt : pt | 


All the beaven you wiſh for is variety,— 
One lover to another ſtill ſucceeds, 
Another, and another after that, 
And the laſt fool is welcome as the former ; 
Till having lov'd his hour out, be gives place 
And mingles with the herd that went before 
Dim. | 


The lady, to give the new favourite a 
mare abſolute triumph, read the letter a- 
loud to him, and concluded with an affect 
ed laugh and a theatrical pronunciation of, 
Can there be fuch, and have they peace of 


* mind? what think you mr. Loveill conti- 
mnued ſhe, has a fellow, becauſe I have once 


given him leave to affront me with a ful- 


=> 1ome compliment, a right to complain that 
I don't let him enjoy the troubleſome liber- 

ty as long as he lives? The happy Loveill 
could only anſwer this queſtion with a ſmile 


of approbation: he had too much diſcern- 
ment not to fee that all this raillery and in- 
difference were affected, but as they were 


: | affected ſolely in his favour, he had the com- 


1 . 
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ſance to like them as well as if he belicy'd 
them the ſincereſt truths in the world. 


This gentleman; had before boaſted of — 
having «/ed the captain in his amour; but 1 05 
he now found means of making him aſ- WF 6 
fiſt the promoting his ſucceſs in a much felt 
more eminent manner. A woman is never 8 1 

_ To well in humour to receive addreſſes on 
from one man, as when ſhe is thoroughly , rie. 
rovok'd at another. The ſubtle lover ſhe 1 ſo 

now to deal with, ſoon ſaw that in | / 111 
ſpite of all her affected unconcern, the cap- che 
tain's revolt had truly mortify'd her; he / 'F ſer 
took care to ſet this in its very worſt light, dre 
and to repreſent in oppoſition to it, a ſort of fort 
conduct which he thought a man who had kn 
ever truly lov'd a woman, would have gi- thi 
ven into, | | of 
He exaggerated - all the exceptionable for 
parts of the late rival's turn in other re- anc 
ſpects, his pride, jealouſy, and whatever the 
elſe could be muſter'd up as objections to cet 
a woman's living well with him; and in rat 
fine, as he found means to bring the lady his 
thoroughly into his opinion all the way, no 
he proceeded at laſt to attack his general ſto 
character, and pick out faults in every 
thing that people had been: uſed. to ad- ch 
nfire in him. The merit of his dreſs he ing 
gave to the fancy of the taylor; that of his th 
wit to ſome coffee -houſe genius, from ſu 


whom 


© taſte 
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whom he had occaſionally pick'd it up, to 
retail at ſecond hand; and his love for 


1 poetry he banter' d on the ſame ſcore, in- 


liſting on it that no man could have a true 
Pr that, who was not an author him- 


ſelf. 0 N N * 

In ſhort the poor captain, as he was 
on this occaſion turn'd out of this artful 
rival's hands, appear'd like the daw of - 


ſop ftrip'd of the peacock's feathers: Love- 
ill himſelf was indeed very conſcious that 
the captain deſerv'd extremely little of this 
ſeverity; but as the ſucceeding in his ad- 
dreſſes to Lady Juliet, was a thing of very 


ſerious conſequence to him, and as he 
knew he had rms to dread ſo much in 
this reſpect as a relapſe of the lady, in favour 
of this rival, he had determin'd to build his 
fortune wholly on the ruins of the others : 
and had contriv'd ſo cunningly to intereſt. 
the lady's paſſions in the firſt part of his 
cenſure, and to make the reſt ſeem the dic- 
tates of her own judgment rather than of 
his, that the deſign wholly ſucceeded z and 
no change of fortune could ever have re- 
ſtor*d the captain to her good graces. 
The appearance Loveill made in his new 
character, alarm'd every body in this talk- 
ing place : had he given the generality af. 
the company no other cauſe of quarrel, his 
ſuperior figure and addreſs, would have now 
| N 


= 


* tom up as the butt of general ſcandal : 


one particular charmer, and that the very 
red to deſtruction. 


dy Juliet; and ſhe ſeem'd to triumph in 
mewing him a peculiar favour and counte- 
nance. It had ſo happer'd that her quality 


ple that he was now in his proper charac- 


once concluded from this, that he was an 
- Others a fortune- hunter, and both theſe opi- 
to any body but the envy'd lady he now 


_ defirable thing belonging to her; and that 


ter any man who had common ſenſe, and 


* 0 * 
* =Y 
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but he had added to this the contempt of 
all the female world, by his attachment to 


perſon of the whole ſex whom they all ha- 


He now appeared every where with La- 


and fortune were given up as unexception- 
able; but this was far from being the caſc 
with regard to Loveill's, the eaſy figure 
he made in his gay dreſs, convinced peo- 


ter, and that of conſequence the oppoſite 
one in which he had firſt appear*'d had been 
an aflumed one: This evident truth was 
charge enough againſt him; and it was at 
impoſtor. Some declared him a gameſter, 
nions would have gain'd ground, but that 
it was obſerved he never play'd, and that 
he had made no addreſſes of the love kind, 


courted, whoſe .very enemies could not 
but allow, that her fortune was the leaſt 


her underſtanding was fuch, as would de- 


who 


Do. . 
* N * 
* N 
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who was on that ſcheme from attempting 


her. Not an evening but people were pro- 


voked by Loveill's ſucceſs with Lady Ju- 
liet, and not an opportunity of enquiring 
about him, but was proſecuted to the ut- 
moſt ; though all to little purpoſe. He 
was every day ſeen converſing with great 
familiarity with people of the firſt faſhion, 
but all that could be learned by enqui- 
ries from them about him was, that they 
had continually met him in publick, and 


Lady. Juliet was not without an inqui- 


5 ſitiveneſs of the ſame kind, and that indeed 


on a better foundation than the reſt of the 
company; but the pleaſure ſhe could not 
help taking ih her Lorne company, and 
the dread of an unlucky diſcovery in point 
of fortune, made her induſtriouſly put off 
all occaſions of ſpeaking on ſuch a ſubject. 

Every thing conſpired to render this for- 
tunate pair as happy as love under its moſt 
advantageous. circumſtances could make 
them. A real paſſion on both ſides, and 
that in two people the moſt ſuſceptible of 
it in its utmoſt refinements, and who 
ſeem'd of all the world the man and wo- 


man cut out for one another, gave them a 


mutual and uninterrupted pleaſure, ſich as 
neither of them could have enjoy'd with 
any body elſe; and fuch indeed as no Pony 
3 


* -- = 
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of leſs delicate ſentiments could have en- 
joy d with either of them. Every hour 
was an hour of tranſport, the lover ad- 
mir'd the lady's wit, the lady the lover's 


judgment, and neither could meet with a- 


ny thing great, or amiable but in the 
er: 

It is no wonder that even the deeper 
ſubtlety of the lover, as well as Lady Ju- 
liet's was brib'd off by ſuch exalted plea- 
ſures as theſe, to defer the enquiry into 
any thing that might affect them, or en- 
danger their continuance. - In effect it i; 
much to be doubted whether either of the 
inamorato's would ever have thought it 
neceſſary to-enquire into ſo material a point 
as the circumſtances of the other, while 


they had ſixpence left between them. 


-. 


_ Their common enemies had attempted a 


thouſand ways to hint ill things of them 
to one another in this reſpect; but theſe 


had all been received as they deſerv'd; 


the miſchief however that malice could not 
arrive at, friendſhip atlaſt accidentally did. 
The lovers had paſs'd about a month in 


this joyous way, when a friend of Loveill's 


who happen'd to know too much of both 


of them for their repoſe, arriv*d at Bath. 
This gentleman, as he was very 


well ac- 
cquainted with Loveill's ſcheme, could not 
but give him joy of his ſucceſs in it; and 
| | as 


— 
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as he had ſome knowledge alſo of the la- 
dy's affairs, told him that he had been the 
happieſt fellow under heaven, to pitch 
upon ſo charming a creature with ten thou- 
ſand pound in her pocket, Loveill, who 
had always dreaded to hear any thing on 
this ſubject, turn'd pale at this declaration: 
he made ſhift to recover his confuſion how- 


ever, time enough to prevent an explana- 


tion upon the ſubject of it; and the viſit 
terminated in his friend's adviſing him to 
marry her immediately if poſſible, to pre- 
vent accidents. | ; 
Lady Juliet could not but obſerve the 
next morning on her meeting her lover in 
the pump-room,, the firſt cloud of care ſhe 
had ſeen upon his brow ſince their acquain- 
tance. _ She enquir;d. into. the occaſion: of 
it, with the utmoſt concern and tenderneſs, 
and when ſhe found it was not a ſubjegt 
to be talk*d of in a publick place ſhe gave 
him the ſignal to attend her hom. 
Fear kept her mute when they were fat - 
down together, but tears more eloquent 
than words could have been, pleaded for 
her, and ſeem'd to tell him, 2 the ter- 
ror of imagining any thing that gave him 
uneaſineſs, was ſuch as could not leave her 
room to fear the hearing what it was that 
did ſo. | * 
There is a ſubject, deareſt lady Juliet, ſaid 
4 £ Loveill, 
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Loveill, which we both have alway: 
* dreaded to enquire into But it is idle in 
us to deceive ourſelves My determin'd 
intention has been to marry—My whole 
buſineſs at this place, has been to chul: 
out a proper Perlen attempted to paſs 
unobſerved among people, till I had ex 
amin'd the women, in order to make 
my choice with prudence Why ſhould 
I tell you, you took from me the power 
of chuſing?—How happy it were pot- 
ſible for me to be with you, you wel] 
know—but the reſult is—that we cannot 
be ſo.— my fortune is too ſmall for a life 
of ſplendour: and I learn now that yours is 
* ſoroo—ltis neceſſary that you ſhould mar- 
ry prudently, and that I muſt not mar- 
ry at all. Had either, or had both our 
fortunes been enough to ſupport the rank 
you are cut out to ſhine in, we had been 
* happy, but my five thouſand pound and 
your ten arc nothing I have determi- 
ned, concluded he, rather to ſee you 
* marry'd to another, than to attempt the 
* making you lefs happy than you de- 
£ ſerve, and have a right to be.” 

The real diſtreſs of Lady Fuliet in this 
affecting ſcene, needed no art to heigh- 
ten its appearance. She was ſilent for ſome 
moments— At length with many interrup- 
ting fighs, ſhe told him her whole ſtory — 
1 confeſs'd 
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confeſs'd the real ſtate of her fortune, and 
the ſcheme with which ſhe had ſet out to mend 
it, and concluded with telling him: This 
« Sir, perhaps it is not too much vanity to 
think I might have effected with captain 
Taſte; nor can I ſuppoſe that I ſhall not 
have more opportnnities of it: but, con- 
tinued ſhe, mr. Loveill (lay ing her hand 
upon his) take my whole ſoul — know 
I can prefer obſcurity with you, to ſplen- 
dour. I will not ſuppoſe you mercenary, 
or that my imaginary fortune had any 
more charms for you, than your's has 
had for me, if you dare accept me as I 
anot FRE am—you may. OE Ee 
Loveill, who had an unfeign'd paſſion 
for this charming creature, was tranſported. 
at ſo noble a proof of her entertaining as: 
& generous and diſintereſted a one for him. 
His moſt eloquent anſwer was an oft- re- 

= peated kiſs, but when her delicacy would 
= iuffer no more of that, he told her, no- 
thing could ſo perfectly fall in with his 
= ſcheme as this generous offer: that his bu- 
ME lineſs was not to ſeek out a rich wife, but 
an agreeable one: one with whom he 
& ſhould be happy. My happineſs is cer- 
KT © tain on this foundation, continued he: 


.. | | 
this tis only your's I am in fear for- Ho 
gh- vou will be eaſy under a condition that 
2 ais ſo different from what you had pro- 


pos d 


e x 9 * 


. © coolly of it firſt; I cannot fear your ge- . 


ſed by the ſide of a little brook, at an ob- 


- * 


ng 
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« pos'd as your ſcheme of pleaſure, I dread i 
to think of. —1 am ſtrongly preſs'd to 


urge you to keep your word with me 
© this moment: but you ſhall: think more 


* 


neroſity - But till you can tell me after a 
© week's ſerious thought, that you ſtill be- 
© heve you can take me in the place of e- 
very thing that is uſually dear to women, 
I will not hazard that happineſs, which 
is much more valuable to me than my 
on, by fixing you for ever to what yu 
may repent of.” | 4 
The noble generoſity of this offer, had 
a ſtronger effect on Lady Juliet's heart, 5 
than every thing ſhe had before ad- 
mir'd in her lover. She triumph'd in te 
ſecurity her heart gave her, that he ſhould 
not repent ſo noble a confidence; ani 
for the week of this probation they bo- 


R XK K Ga 


hav'd with a freedom even in publick, that 


told all the world it was now too late to 
think of parting them. | 4 

Among the ſeveral amuſements beſide 
the uſual ones of the place, with which our 
expecting lovers kill'd this tedious time, 
one was a party of pleaſure to a neigh- 
bouring village, remarkable for its pleaſart 
ſituation. In the way to this place, they pa!- 


{cure corner of which, it was the fortune 


0 | of 
4 4 


Iread 
a to 


1 me 
more 


ter a 
be- 
Fe- 
men, 


hich 


m winated. The eyes indeed were the only 
vou "art about it that moved, but theſe turn'd 
U 1 2 continually about in their ſockets, that 
ad iere was no room to doubt but the reſt of 
cart, ie ſtock had ſome fort of life in it, 
acl- gougzh it did not juſt then think proper to 
1 the i ert any tokens of it. | 
ould 14 The figure was that of a round fac'd, 
and guddy, handſome fellow, who ſeem'd to 
be- | IJ 4 ave grown corpulent with very eaſe; and 
that Whoſe perſon was ornamented with a pink- 
te to Molour'd flower'd velvet coat, and a milk 
Fhite periwig. The remarkable perſon- 
eſide ige our company chanc'd in this manner to 
tt tumble upon was at this time upon a viſit 
ume, go a gentleman in the neighbourhood ; but 
gn. he had declin'd going to Bath with him 
aſant that morning, for the ſuperior pleaſure of 
paſ⸗ niſhing with a crooked pin for ſticklebacks 
ob- under the ſtump of an old willow. Little 
es did this gentleman think that he ſnould 


=” > 


LS I Ha miſtaken it for a ſcare-crow, fix'd up- 


1 
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f Lady Juliet as {he was gazing at the 
rolpect, to deſcry a figure which call'd 


Mp all- her attention. At firſt, while the 
Pject was at a conſiderable diſtance, ſhe 


In a pole to frighten the birds from ſome- 
ody's corn fields; but as the coach after- 

3 by a ſudden turn of a corner, 
Prought them directly upon it, ſhe was 


* ERartled beyond meaſure to find that it was 


have 
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have his own heart caught in the expediti- 
on; and as little did the lady think that 
his preſent motionleſs condition was no 
other than a ſtate of admiration at her 
charms ;- and much leſs that the rolling of 
his eyes was his way of ogling her. 

Lady Julict could not ſuppreſs her im- 
patience to know who this importaut gen- 
tleman was, and Loveill gave her his hi- 
ſtory in the following words. 


CHAP.xX 
The hiſtory of Mr. Dupy—A memora- 


| ble trial at Rome, in conſequence of 
which, that gentleman ſets fail fir 
England. | 


HE ſtory of a man whoſe parti- 
| cular character is, that his whole lite 
has been one continued vacancy, may be 
deliver'd you madam. ſaid Loveill, in a 
very {mall compaſs. I give you this pre- 
face as the only apology for taking 
your time about him at all. 
The name of the egregious gentleman 
you ſee there is Dupy. Different ſets of 
people from what has appear'd to theſe par- 
ticular concerns moſt ſtriking about — 
1 ave 
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have added various epithets to this appella- 
tion, though in itſelf ſufficiently expreſſive. 
The two principal are thoſe of handſome 
among his own ſex. * 
The moſt eminent qualifications of this 
ntleman are an empty head, and five 
thouſand pounds a year. With theſe re- 
commendations a perſon of your lady ſhip's 

netration, will not wonder that he has 
Lim very well receiv*d among at leaſt nine 


eſtate of half the women of the town who 
ever ſaw him, as they are always well paid 
for praiſing it; and his eſtate is the com- 
mon fortune of all his acquaintance. 

St. Martin has been celebrated for giving 
= the half of his coat to a ſtranger that 
wanted it, but the ſuperior benevolence of 
X Ar. Dupy will give all his to a man 
whether he wants it or no. 

j A It is a general rule among people that 

Eno any thing of him, that it Dupy is at 


ing; if Dupy is at cards, *tis every man's 
fault that loſes; and if he has two ſhirts, 
tis the man's own fault that wants one. 

5 Among the women Dupy is always ſe- 
cure of a favourable reception, and his 
purſe is always as ſure to pay for it. If a 
common creature 1s in diſtreſs for twenty 
Vol. I. pounds, 


Dupy among the women, and foo! Dupy 


tenths of the world. His beauty is the 


the tavern, no man need pay his reckon- 
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pounds, it is but telling him he has the fi- 
neſt white and red of any man in the uni- 
verſe, and he throws it into her lap; and 
if a woman of character wants a new gown || 
which the niggardly father, guardian, or 
huſband denies her, it is but challengin 
him at piquet, and telling him that a lady 
of her acquaintance is deſperately in love 
with him, and the buſineſs is done: The 
head which in its ſobereſt moments could 
{carce count ten, is ſo bewilder'd with the 
expectations it forms from the new con- 
queſt it hears of; that the fair antagoniſt 
can have nothing to complain of, but that 
ſhe wins the money without the pleaſure 
of cheating. 

Among the men if there are any parties 
with whom this gentleman's money will 
not recommend him, his abſurdity will ne- 
ver fail of ſucceſs with them. ?* Tis a fort 
of compliment that every body is apt to 
pay to his own underſtanding, to look 
down with pleaſure upon the toibles of a- 
nother: on this ſcore the gayeſt, the 
ſprightlieſt, nay the ſenſibleſt ſocieties of 
men have admitted Dupy among them, 
and the wiſeſt and wittieſt people of the | 
nation, have been found extreamly happy 
in his company, while they have us'd him , tie 
as a foil, or as a butt for many hours togs- MW d. 
ther. | | = ti} 
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Mr. Dupy has had nothing wanting in 
his education: though he has ſo contriv'd 
it as to retain at this moderate diſtance of 
time no tincture of any education at all. 
He has had his maſters in all the ſciences; 
has gone through his ſtudies; and has 
made the tour of Europe: the conſe- 
quence of all which is that he reads as 
well, and dances, and fences as well, and 
knows at leaſt as much of the world, as 
he did before he began. 

I ought to make a great many apologies 
madam, continued Loveill, for entering 
any farther into the particulars of ſo inſig- 
nificant a character: bur as I have wa 
onally mentioned his tour of Europe, you 
mult give me leave to ſum up his enco- 
miums, by one egregious inſtance of his 
genius and penetration, which happen'd 
during that period of his exiſtence, 

A man of Mr. Dupy's taſte for the po- 
liter arts, could no more miſs Rome- in his 


travells, than a modern beau a maſque- 


rade at Marybone. The firſt ſubje& of 
his enquiry at his arrival in that city was, 
what other people of faſhion of this nation 
were there at that time:: an Engliſhman 
every Where except in England takes no- 
tice of his countrymen: he immediately 


_ demanded an accquaintance among ſuch of 


them as he found there, and as fortune 
5 — 62 would 


2 
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would have it thoſe whom he had particu- 
larly attach'd himſolf to, were three or 
four of the greateſt genius's that the nation 
perhaps ever produced. The uſe he was 


of to theſe gay people was infinite, If they 


ran too great lengths in their expences, 
Dupy was their caſhier, till the next remit- 
tances ; if they were at any time riotous 
Dupy bore the cenſure of the magiſtracy; 
if they bought any thing and were after- 
wards diſpleaſed with it Dupy took it off 
their hands; and if a meſſage was to be 
ſent that there was ſome danger of a man's 
having his throat cut about, Dupy was al- 
ways the man commiſſioned to deliver it. 

Matters had gone on thus ſwimmingly 
a long time, when this uſeful gentleman 
had one day ſucceeded ſo well in a deſpe- 
rate attack on the handſome miſtreſs of a 
man of ſome conſequence, as to bring her 
clear off. He was with his uſual com- 
plaiſance conducting the lady to his jovial 
friends, when ſhe ſtopp'd ſuddenly on paſſing 
by a certain houſe and telling him, that a 
particular friend of her's liv'd there de- 
fired him to go in with her. 

The cunning courtczan had ſoon diſco- 
ver*d that this gentleman, though he Had 
the honour only to be employ'd in procu- 
ring for his friends, was a much fitter lo- 
ver for all her purpoſes, than a ſet of mad 

fellows 
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fellows, who had much leſs money and 
much more diſcernment about them. She 
had no ſooner ſeated him on a couch, than 
ſhe plac'd herſelf very familiarly by him, 


and explain'd to bim the honourable office 


he had been ſo long employ'd in, and had 
ſo well executed, though he never ſeem'd 
at all to underſtand it before. 
The lady ſucceeded. The enlighten” 
Mr. Dupy left his friends in the lurch; and 
it was not till after three or four days, that 


they could diſcover what was become ei- 
ther of the beau or the lady, though they 


* very ſenſible that he had carried her 
0 


It was a ſettled point with them toward 
the end of this time that they had loſt both 
their friend and their miſtreſs, by the ven- 
geance of the Italian keeper; who they 
took it for granted had found out their de- 
ſign and had them both ponyarded. 

Their lamentations for their unlucky 
friend were almoſt over, when one of the 
company ſtrolling into ſome before un- 
known houſes of recreation, to his amaze- 
ment popp'd upon Dupy and his miſtreſs, 
in a happy tete d tte over a dilh of tea. 
When the mutual congratulations were o- 
ver between them, the gallant viſiter pro- 
ceeded in the old way to demand the lady; 


but was he thunder- ſtruck with the anſwer of 
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the fair one which was very ſhort, but 
contain'd a great deal of meaning and was, 
Sir the gentleman is not tir'd of me him- 
„ "A 7 
The pertneſs of this reply doubl'd the 
charms of the lady in the lets fortunate lo- 
ver's heart; he return'd to his acquaint- 
ance and told them the adventure, The 
retolution of the whole body on it was, 
that: Dupy mult be removed till they had 
had as much of the lady as they lik'd, 
attcr Which they knew ſhe would be full 
as proper for him as at preſent, This re- 
ſolution was taken in a place where of all 
others troubleſome people are moſt eaſily 
removed; but our jovial company had no 
mind to hurt ſo uſeful and huneit Allow 
as Du y, though they hearti „d him 
a. little out of the way for th. preſont. 
Alter many propoſals 1 the ſeve · 
ral members of this club df rivals, the re- 
ſolution at length concluded upon was, 
that as Dupy might be made to belic ve 
any thing, there needed nothing but his 
own folly properly work'd upon to im- 
mure him as long as they pleas'd. To re- 
ſolve a thing and to do it with ſuch geni- 
us's as thole . concern*dvin this ſcheme, is 
almoſt the ſame thing. They immediate- 
ly viſited their friend in a body; took him 
| * with them; join'd company at wo 
3 of 


4 
* 
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of the publick places, with a gentleman 


famous at that time for cultivating ac- 


quaintances with every thing that came 
from England, and took occaſion to drop 
away one by one and leave him and this 
new a friend alone together. 
The civilties of this gentleman who very 
well knew that Mr. Dupy muſt be ſome- 
body of conſequence by the company he 
had ſeen him in, won the heart of our ſimple 
hero at once: they din'd together; viſited 
in the afternoon together; and in the eve- 
ning ſatin the ſame box at the opera. Dupy 
who flatter d himſelf that he knew very 
well what he had to ſuſpect from his friends 
civilities, had prudeatly removed tae 
lady before he went out with them; and it 
was no common pleaſure to him to find at 
his return, that none of them had been 
ſeen about the houſe. The dread that he 
had conceived of their plots againſt him, 
had affected him ſo deeply, that the 
Joy that. ſucceeded the finding they were 
without foundation, gave him the hap- 
pieſt night he had ever paſs'd in his life, 
The morning prov'd a little more un- 
lucky to him. "Three hours before he 
would have got d, the gentleman of the 
party who was able to keep the moſt ſteady 
countenance enter'd his room, and ap- 
proaching the bed-ſide with a face as long 
G 4 | as 
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as one's arm, ſaid, Mr. Dupy, I enter 
here without ceremony— the occaſion of 
my coming to you is of too preſſing a na- 
ture to admit of forms Pray how came 
you to leave us yeſterday ?—Do you 
* know that the perſon you join*d company 
with, is no other than the chevalier's ſe- 
* cretary ?—Sir, your. having been ſeen in 
publick with him, is conſtrued no other- 
* wiſe than treaſun—you are inform'd a- 
 gainſt, aud I think you have nothing left 
but to fly for it. 

The untortunate Dupy fainted away, be- 
fore the ſorrowlul viſiter had finiſhed his 
laſt ſentence : when he recover'd, he got 
out of bed and falling on his knees to his 
dearfriend, proteſted his innocence, and 
his ignorance of the-perſon he had been 
ſcen with; and beg'd him to intercede with 
the reſt, to ſee it nothing could be done 
to clear him. It-was with ſome difficulty 
that the gentleman to whom this Entreaty 
was addreſs'd, preſerved his countenance ; 
too much however depended upon the e- 
vent of the ſcheme, for him to ſacrifice it 
for a laugh: he very gravely anſwered—- 
* Mr. Dupy you 0 Wor friendſhip I 


* 


have for you, keep ur ſelf cloſe till I 
have made your caſe known to the reſt 
of your friends, and Pll immediately re- 
turn to tell you, what they think * o 

is 
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2 This ſincere friend was no ſooner out of 
the room, than an anonymous letter di- 
rected to Mr. Dupy was brought in, in 
which the author told him, he dar'd not 


* 
4 


© ſubſcribe his name, but that he thought it 


ou 

ny bis duty in friendſhip to inform him, that 

ſc. ble fear'd his life was in danger; and that a 

in lady whom he cheriſhed in his boſon, was 

r- the perſon who had betray'd him. This 

a2. was a fecond ſcheme of the fame contri- 

ft vers, and it had the as 2 ip 
{> unhappy Dupy gave himſelf up for loſt; 

e- be e — the block e him; 

fis and would have very gladly compounded 

ot for life, at the expence of his whole fortune. 

is IX The lady however had cunning enough 

jd to ſee through the whole plot. She was 

n about to have undeceiv*d him,when the rein- 

h forcement of his fears in the letter arriv'd, 

le but it was in vain for her to ſpeak, after 

y be found by this, that ſhe was the very 


perſon who had betray'd him. She was 


* . 

„F AX rurn'd out of doors, and was immediately 

% = received by an emiſſary planted at the next 
it corner to wait for that cataſtrophe: and, 


* the terrify*d lover removed to another part 
I 4 of the city. 

1 'X The lady was artiy'd among her lover's * 
} friends, by that time his meſſenger could 
1 get thither to tell them where he was; and 
. = after ſome compliments that ſhe did not 
T * G5; know 
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know well what to make of, they lock'd 
her up with a proper guard, and went in a 

body to wait on their companion in dil- 
treſs. 8 © 
They had now got the lady: and no- 
thing remain'd, but the ſecuring him out 
of the way ſo long as they chole to keep 
her. He had before they came to him, 
very well reconciled himſelf to the cogdi- 
tions of flight from the place, but as they 
did not well know how long they ſhould 
have occaſion for his abſence, they miti- 
gated the terms. The principal perſon among 
them pow told him, that he would only 
have him take a good lodging in ſome 
more private part of the city, and live 
quite in ſecrecy till the return of ſome let- 
ters from England, for that he would dil- 
patch ſome to the people in power, and 
_ endeavour to obtain leave for the trying 
him there, and dear Dupy concluded he, 
if that can be obrain'd, we arc your judg- 
es, and then you may be ſure you have 
* not much to fear. 

It is eaſy to conceive how happy the di- 
ſtreſſed gentleman thought himſelf in this 
propoſal. He took the beſt apartment he 
could find, in an obſcute part of the city; 
his friends viſited him continually, and drank 
much good wine at his expence; and when 
they were tir'd of the lady, told him, that 

( letters 
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letters were return'd from England, and 
that they had ſucceeded in their requeſt, 
and had permiſſion to try him there. 

However well fatisfy*d his friends might 
appear to be with this news, Dupy was not 
perfectly eaſy yet, as he was inform'd there 
muſt be all the ceremony of a formal try- 
al. p | 


His heart was kept in à terrible ſuſ- 
pence, while a ſolemn court was erecting, 
and the Indictment and Inſtructions for the 
council, drawing up in form: at length 
the tribual was ſeated, and the criminal 
brought to the bar. 

Whatever aſſurances of ſafety this un- 
happy gentleman might have receiv*d be- 
fore he ſet out, from theſe malicious wit- 
ty people, who pleaſed themſelves beyond 
meaſure, with the ſudden revolutions of 
happineſs and deſpair, they contrived to 
work up in their miſerable friend; his ſpi- 


rrits faild him, and he ſwooned a ſecond 


time at the bar, when he had heard the in- 
dictment read againſt him, which they had 
eget to make as formidable as poſſi- 

e. 

As ſoon as he recover'd, one of the 
company who was to be the council on 
his ſide, had leave to ſpeak. 

This gentleman open'd his defence, 
with one argument in his favour, which 
was 
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was ſo very ſtrongy that it was not thought 
neceſſary to have recourſe to any other. 
He obſerved that the perſons concern'd in 
plots and treaſons, were always cunning, 
and long-headed people; but that his cli- 
ent was a fool, a man ſo far from being 
ſuſpected of plots, that no one living crea- 
ture, man, woman, or child, had ever 
ſuppoſed he had common ſenſe. This at- 
firmation he very induſtrieuſly ſupported, 
by relating at large, the principal actions 
of his life, from his earlieſt infancy to 
the preſent hour, all which he urged 
prov'd him beyond ſuſpicion or contra- 
diction, to be an abſolute drivelling i- 
deot. | 
The criminal at the end of every rela- 
tion made a low bow, thank'd the worthy 
perſon, who had been pleas'd to inform 
the court fo juſtly about him, and aſſur'd 
the noble gentlemen of that honourable 
bench, that he was not only ſenſible him- 
ſelf, that he was a fool; but that every bo- 
dy he ever knew in his life, had not only 
taken him for a foul, but had made a fool 
of him. "gy 
He was going to add many remarkable 
roofs of this, from other incidents of his 
ife, which had not come within that gen- 


- tleman's knowledge, when one of the. 


bench interrupted him, by obſerving, 4 5 
5 | 6 
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nded, there needed no farther 


hole cauſe ſeem'd now to turn upon a 


point of law, which was, whether a man's 
cli- Peing a fool, would or would not, be x 
| ſufficient proof of innocence, in matters 
rea- = this kind. This was happily for the. 
ver ö poor Dupy, anſwer' d in the affirmative by 
af. the whole court; on which the gentleman 


who had propos'd the point, got up; and 
taking his friend by the hand, ſaid, my 
Near Mr. Dupy, I give you joy of your 
Zacquitta!, there need no farther inſtances. 
to prove that you are entitled to the be- 
nelle of this law; you need give yourſelf 
no farther trouble to prove that you are a 
fool; we all of us have the honour to be 
of your acquaintance, and have been al- 


The 


ways perfectly convinc'd of it. 


4 


7 »* 
- 
- 


Thus ended this memorable event. 


court declar'd the priſoner innocent, and 


after partaking of an entertainment, that 
he gave for the joy of his deliverance, 
and which laſted a week; they advis'd 
him to ſet ſail immediately for England, 
to avoid all farther grounds of ſuſpicion. 
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CHAP. XI. 
Mr. Dupy becomes acquainted with 


Lady Tulet—A Party at Lincom 
Spa-. * 


1 OVEILL had the ſatisfaction, of 
ſeceing lady Juliet extreamly enter- 
tain'd with the hiſtory he gave her, of 
this remarkable gentleman: he had in- 
deed obſerved a particular ſeriouſneſs in 
her countenance, often interrupting the 
pleaſantry the circumſtances of the ſtory 
in general inſpir'd ber with, but not know- 
ing what better to make of this, he had 
interpreted into her excefs of compaſſion, 
which could not without ſome concern ſee 
a good natur'd fellow in this manner play'd 
the fool with, 'When he had concluded 
the narration, ſhe thank'd him in a ve- 
ry polite manner, and told him, that as 
this was a fort of man ſhe flatter'd herſelt 
he would not be jealous of, ſhe was not a- 
fraid to confeſs, that ſhe had an extream 
curioſity to be acpuainted with him, it 
ſhe could find any means of bringing it 
about. 
The coach in which this amiable couple 
were, had left the hero of the ſtory far 
F 1 behind, 
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C: behind, by that time it had been brought 

No a period, but on this declaration of la- 

y Juliet's, Loveill order'd it to turn a- 

„„ out, and telling the lady, that nothing 
11h Re” N | 

vas ſo eaſy as to gratify her curioſity, for 


row "that he had the honour to be of the num- 
per of Mr. Dupy's acquaintance, they 
. 
ame back to the place where they had. _ 
of ft him, and Loveill getting out, told 
ter- per, he would bring him to her in an in- 
of 9 Rant. | | * 
. The few moments of her lover's abſence. 


in- 
in | n this occaſion, gave lady Juliet an op- 
Portunity of conſidering of ſomething, 
hich ſhe had ever ſince the beginning of 
the late deliver'd hiſtory, wanted to em- 
ploy her thoughts ſeriouſly about. Not- 
withſtanding the ridiculous figure, that the 
1 who was the hero of the ſtory, 
pad made in many of the circumſtances / 
pf it, ſhe could not forget that there were 
ome very intereſting things to a woman 
about him. Five thouſand pounds a year 
and a fool, were circumſtances that ſne 
Eould not paſs over with indifference, and 
uch is the natural levity of women of this 
ſtamp, that ſhe had no ſooner employ'd 
the few moments that now offer'd them- 
| ſelves, in comparing the two objects be- 
uple ore her, (for ſhe had that ſettled good o- 
far Pinion of her own charms, that it was al- 
1 | Ways 


ory | 


* 


thing, than ſive thouſand pound and mr. 


lady. | 


and fo violent, are the tranſitions in a wo- 
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ways a clear caſe with her, that ſhe might 
have any man ſhe pleas'd,) than ſhe came 


to a reſolution, that a fool and five thou- 
ſand pounds a year, was a much better 


Loveill. The whole fcene of delight ſhe 
had before painted out to herfelf with this 
„ lover, vaniſh'd at the ſuperior 
charms of jewels, a coach and ſix, and a 
life of ſplendour and magnificence. Mr. 
Loveill was not ſo much as thought 
of as a private friend in her new plan'd 
ſtate of marriage; but we are left in the 
dark to determine, whether this was the 
effect of the lady's virtuous inclinations, 
or of her want of leifure to go through all 
the ſcenes of her imaginary happineſs, 
for ſhe had ſcarce had time to fix the 
grand point, when the lover return'd with 
the deſtin'd huſband in his hand, whom 
he with much ceremony introduced to ine 


From this moment, Loveill was regard- 
ed as a fallen favourite; and ſo ſudden, 


man's heart, that from the tendereſt paſſi- 
on imaginable, lady Juliet in half an hour, 
paſſed through all the ſtages of cooineſs, 
indifference, and diſtaſte, to abfolutc aver- 
ſion to him; and inſtead of the man in 
whom all her thoughts of happineſs were 

r 1 | center'd 


* 
1 > 
_— 
q 4 
2 


center'd, ſhe began to look on him as a 
| troubleſome companion, who interrupred 


XX a converſation between her and Mr. Dupy, 


which ſhe found the molt intereſting in the 
world; and whoſe preſence laid her un- 
der a conſtraint, that ſhe had no reaſon 
. to be under in regard to any body. 
d 


She was even arriv'd in the time of 


the coach's going but a mile, at that per- 


fect indifference, with regard to him, 

that ſhe could cenſure herſelf as a mad 
woman, for the refolution ſhe had taken 
in his favour, and bleſs'd the fortunate 


[FF providence that had brought her to her 


ſenſes, and reſcu'd her from ſuch immi- 
nent deſtruction. : 
Mr. Dupy is one of thoſe people, who 


4 have have been ſo long us'd to be laught 


at, that at length they come to take a 
1 pleaſure in it, and eſteem it ſome ſort of 


"XX merit in themſelves, that they are able to 


make other people merry. He fell into 


a very familiar converſation with the lady, 

and ſeem'd to enjoy in the higheſt degree, 
F ho genteel raiilery ſhe exerted againſt 

him. | 

* Loveill had too much diſcernment not 


- 


do ſee. inſtantly both the lady's intentions, 
XX and the reaſon of them. 


He had ſo ſtrong a ſenſe of her ingrati- 


| ; 1 tude, and fo hearty a contempt for the ob- 


je& %, 
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ject which had occaſion'd it, that he had 
great difficulty to ſuppreſs ſome very ſe- 
vere expreſſions of reſentment: but he 
could not ſubmit to ſhew her, that her in- 
conſtancy could give him uneaſineſs, or to 
acknowledge the triumph of ſo deſpicable 
a rival, | | 

A moment ſerv'd him to recollect him- 
ſelf after the firſt emotions this unexpect- 
ed diſcovery gave him, and to regulate his 
future conduct. He eaſily ſaw that the la- 
dy was uneaſy at the reſtraint his obſcr- 
vation laid her under, and in a mo— 
ment he threw it off; he. even compliment- 
ed her ſo far, as not to drop the leaſt 
hint, that there was any thing more than 
a common acquaintance between them, 
and politely forwarded every advance that 
they ventur'd to make toward one ano- 
ther. 

Mr. Dupy whoſe talent was not that 
of diſcerning the cauſes of mens actions, 
and had fallen moſt deſperately in love 
with lady Juliet at firſt ſight, was he raviſh'd 
with the freedom of that lady's behavi- 
our to him, and thought himſelf the hap- 

ieſt man in the world, in having for a 
| friend with her, a perſon who he law was 
ſo extreamly intimate with, and yer ſo 
erfectly diſintereſted about her. He 
— his eſtate would ſupport him in 
i | any 


1 
. * 
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any pretenſions, and he made no doubt 
of the. good offices of the 32 who 
had introduced him. The lady on the o- 
ther hand, was a little ſtartled at the eaſy- 
indifference that appear*d in mr. Loveill, 
under the provoking circumſtances of her 
encouraging his rival, but he faſhion'd 
his diſcourſe ſo conſiſtently in every part, 
that ſhe ſoon reconcil'd it to his very good 
opinion of himſelf, his perfect confidence 
in her, and his thorough contempt of 
mr. Dupy. % 

When the three parties came to under- 
ſtand, or at leaſt to think they underſtood 
one another ſo very well, they became 
perfectly happy together, and were the 


\ pleaſanteſt ſet of people in the world. 
hey din'd together, drank coffee toge- 


ther, and in fine, went back to Bath to- 
gether. Where the ſeeming friendſhip of 
mr. Loveill to Dupy, work'd lo far up- 
on him, that” under pretence of aſking 
him to ſee his new lodgings, he got him 
out of lady Julict's apartments; took 
him to a tavern; and diſclos'd his whole 
heart to him: he made him the confidant of 
his amour with lady Juliet, and in the 
moſt earneſt manner imaginable, entreated 
his good offices in the advancing his 
pretenfions, | 

Lady Juliet was by this time irrevocably 
q determined 


. 
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determined to marry. Mr. Dupy ; and had 
brought herſelf to be even mean enough 
to contrive the abuſing the confidence, 
which ſhe thought the generous lover ſhe 
had juſt diſcarded plac'd in her; and to 
uſe Him as a neceſſary inſtrument of her 
new amour. She conlidered that the whole 
world wou'd be upon her, if ſhe was ſeen 
in publick with ſuch a wretch as Dupy, 
on the footing of her own acquaintance ; 
but ſhe concluded that if ſhe cou'd con- 
trive to keep terms with Loveill, ſhe might 
by his means have the other, with her as 
much as ſhe pleas'd, and that he would 
be underſtood not her's but his acquaint- 
ance. abr Tot 

Our two friends return'd to lady Julict, 
by that time ſhe had well concerted the 
means of this new maſterpiece of policy, 
which the ready concurrence of Loveill, 
in every thing rendered much eaſier to her, 
than ſhe could have expected. All that ſhe 
dreaded was his being left alone with her, 
and demanding an enclairciſſement, but 


this he contriv'd to favour her in avoid- 


ing. 
The happy party ſupp'd together; and 
before they parted Dupy who was half 
drunk with the bumpers he had ſwallow'd in 
ſecret to the ſuccels of his ſcheme petitioned 
hard for another day's ramble, 

| Lady 
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Lady Juliet heartily wiſh'd to bring this 
about : ſhe thought it would be going too 
far with Loveill, if ſhe ventur'd to aſſent 
ro itz but how great was her joy when 


that gentleman declar'd his ſatistaction in 
it, and himſelf nam*d Lincom ſpaw for the 


place. Here the company who could not 


happier for this time parted: the, men 
to order the coach for the expedition, and 
the lady to dream of five thouſand pound 
a year, and her dear Dupy. 
The ſun was hardly up carlier the next 
morning, than the happy Dupy; he em- 
ploy'd ſome hours in dreſſing to the beſt 
advantage : ſome ſay he even added the 
Spaniſh purple to the native vermillion of 
his cheeks on this important occaſion, but 
as there is no good authority for this, and we 
deteſt ſcandal, we decline our aſſent to it 
rather ſuppoſing that the high ſpirits his 
ſucceſsful enterpiſe had given him, added a 
bloom to his face, which malicious people 
attributed to a wrong cauſe. Be this as it, 
will he rows'd the ſleeping indifference of 
mr. Loveill, a great deal earlier than he 
expected to be called upon, and took him 
tothe lady at whoſe door the coach waited 
tor them, and who was herſelf ſo eager on 
her new ſcheme, that ſhe was dreſs'd be- 
fore they arriv'd there. 
Ihe time of breakfaſt, that between 
IN | break faſt 


breakfaſt and dinner, and that of the dinner 
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E off with as much gaiety and good 
umour on all ſides as the day before had 
done. They even chatted away ſo much 
of the afternoon, that when they could 
ſcarce ſee one another's faces, lady Juliet 
tho? the leaſt in a hurry of all the company 
to break up, was oblig*d to obſerve, fince 
no body elſe would, that it grew time to 
return. Loveill to perfect his complai- 
ſance inſtead of ringing to order the coach 
on this occaſion, made a pretence of ſpeak- 
ing himſelf about it, and politely left the 
two lovers together. 

It may eaſily be ſuppoſed that people in 
mr. Dupy's and Lady Juliet's circumſtances 
would not be in haſte, to accuſe the rival 
who had left them together of ſtaying too 
long. It happened however that after they 
had both ſaid every thing, they had to ſay 


on theoccaſion, Loveill was not come back ; 


and when they had waited a few moments 


longer, it was judg'd proper that Dupy 


ſhould go to ſeek for him and aſſiſt him in 
haſtening the equipage. 

This gentleman had not the trouble of 
a more ſearch after his friend: he was no 
ſooner come down ſtairs than he ſaw the 
door of a parlour open, in which Loveill 
was very compoſedly fitting with a couple 


of candles before him, reading the news. 
| | Dupy 
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Dua had no time to exclaim at his indo- 


lence, for as ſoon as he entered the room 
Loveill ſhut the door, bade him ſit 
down, and told him he had ſomething to 
entruſt him with in confidence of friend- 
ſhip. Dupy's blood ran cold in his veins 
at hearing this, and his terrors were not 
a little encreas'd on his obſerving that 
Loveill, who knew very well his natural 
averſion to cold iron, was playing with his 
ſword between his legs as he ſpoke te him. 
The terrors of a challenge had wrought ſo 
ſtrongly on this peaceful gentleman, that 
when Loveill explain'd himſelf to him and 
he found all that was requir'd of him was 
the going back to Bath by himſelf, his 
tranſports were too great for utterance. 
Mr. Dupy, {aid Loveill the coach that 
brought us hither, ftands at the end of 
the garden. You muſt immediately get 
into it and return. Lady Juliet and I 
have ſome particular affairs to ſettle and 
* ſhall hardly be back before to morrow. 
© if you | heſitate at this, fir, (continued 
«* Loveill laying hold of the gripe of his 
* (word) I am ſorry two friends like you, 
* and I muſt quarrel.—as a friend and a 
* gentleman, I requeſt if of you alſo mr. 
Dupy not to tell any body that you left 
us together. But this ſir, I have no right 
to tye you to on the ſame penalty: Your- 
. * own 
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© own friendſhip for the lady, muſt deter- 
mine you in this. f 

The alternative that was offer'd to the 
frighted Dupy's choice admitted of no de- 
liberation; he took a ſhort leave of his 
friend, told him he found he had been miſ- 
taken; wiſh'd him a great deal of happi- 
neſs, and tripping it over the garden, at 
a dozen ſteps, got into the coach and order- 
ed the fellow to drive to Bath, as if the 
devil was in him. He arriv'd there juſt at 


the time of the full aſſembly, at the rooms; 


and as the news he had to tell people, was 
too important for delay, he made the beſt 
of his way thither, without ſtaying to new 
dreſs, and entertain'd the company with 
about five hundred repetitions of the whole 
ſtory, concluding at every period, nay 
if you don't believe it, only go to mor- 
* morrow morning and you'll find them 
there.“ | | 

Loveill no ſooner ſaw the coach drive 
off with this gentleman, than he return'd 
to the houſe, ordered a genteel ſupper to 
be ready in an hour, and "went up very 
cooly and deliberately to the apartment, 
where the lady was. 

Lady Juliet was a little ſtartled at ſeeing 
him enter alone; but ſhe was ſo good a 
miſtreſs of diſſimulation, that her confuſi- 
on laſted but a moment, ſhe immediately 

recollected 
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recollected herſelf, got up to meet him with 
an affected good humour, and with a 
look of perfect complacency, ſaid . deareſt 
* Loveill, I ſhall adore you as long as I 
« live, for bringing me acquainted with 
this precious coxcomb.”” Loveill reply'd, 
with a look of great gravity, * madam, fit 
down: —firſt let me, (continued he, 
taking hold of the handle of the bell, and 
cutting off the rope as high as he could 
reach) demoliſh this tattling implement 
« you will be able I believe to make more 


know whether you obſerv'd my faſtening 
the door, as I came in, — that is ſecure 
enough and the windows are too high to 
leap out of: but I have taken the additi- 
onal precaution of having them faſtened 
down before we came ;—as to your friend 
madam, (concluded he in a ſomewhat 
milder tone) I have diſpatch'd the coach 
away with him, without orders for re- 
turning, and you and I muſt entertain 
one another, as well as we can. 
Lady Julict who had been drown'd in 
tears, from the beginning of this terrible 
declaration, recover*d herſelf enough by 
that time he came to the concluſion of it, 
| to tell him, tis mean mr. Loveill, tis baſe 

| . © and barbarous to triumph in the ſucceſs of 
an infamous deſign upon a perſon whom 
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nothing except her having too perfect a 
confidence in you could have drawn into 
© jit.-— That confidence fir, is now my 
* ſupportin it, I cannot believe but that [ 
am ſafe even now, becauſe I cannot belicve 
that you can be a villain.” — 

Madam, reply'd Loveill, let it not ap- 
« pear impoſſible to you, that you ſhould 


much too well I have thcught of you 
© I have lov'd you Lady Juliet more, infi- 
© 'nitely more than any woman could deſcrve 
© to be belov'd, - you have return'd it with 
« baſeneſs and ingratitude, as much below 
the character of the meaneſt of your ſex, 
as my fooliſh thoughts had plac'd you 
© above the higheſt of them don't imagine 
me fo mean, that I could ſupplicate the 
© return of your pretended affection! Love, 
„ madam, is at an end, I could have leit 
© you to your worthy fool, with a con- 
© rempt, you both deſerve, were that alone 
© the ſubject of my thoughts; but tho? love 
© 1s over there is another paſſion lady Julict 
* which muſt and will be ſattisfy'd. 

* Monſter and brute that you are (re— 
ply'd the lady) know I could almoſt tcl! 
* you that [defy your meditated villainy, - 

© mr. Loveill, you and I know the wort. 
and one another ſo well, that I hope ve 
both know not only that, I will not {v-- 
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think too well of me—you know how 
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mit to your baſeneſs; but that whatever 
© pretences may have been conjur*d up by 
q . no woman can be forc' d- ge that 
© as it will, madam,” (reply'd the lover, 
who all this time kept his place without e- 
ver approaching a ſtep towards her) © I 
«* ſuppoſe there might happen ſome inde- 
* cencies in the attempt, that a woman of 
lady Jutjet's delicacy would not know 
© how to reconcile to herſelf. The artful 
compoſure which mr. Loveill had fo well 
kept up in this whole ſcene was much 
more terrible to a perſon of lady Juliet's 
diſcernment, than the. moſt violent at- 
tempts of an irreſolute guſt of paſſion 
would have been. She look'd ſtedfaſtly 
at him for ſome moments, and perceiving 
no alteration in his countenance, ſhe far 
down with a ſigh that ſpoke more real 
anguiſh and deſpair, than ever woman felt 
betore, and faid : © ] ſee my fate, —and I 
ſubmit to it. I do believe you dare, and 
can do any thing.— I have only this to 
add, I hope you have reſolv'd to mur- 
ther as well as raviſh me; for be aſſur- 
ed no ſenſe of my own ſhame ſhall ſave 
be. you from juſtice for it. 
cl] The lady was going on with many more 
E and threatenings of the ſame 

ind, when Loveill with a contemptuous 
we {mile interrupted her by telling her: Ma- 

— H 2 „ dam, 
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dam, you may reſerve theſe terrible me- 
* naces for {ome future occaſion. —The ve- 
* hemence of your anger has carried you 
far beyond the bounds of my intentions. - 
Ihe paſſion which 1 told you mult be ſa- 
tisfied, is not what your ready thoughts 
ſuſpect it: it is revenge: it is the making 
you as contemptible to the world (as to my 
* ſhame be it ſpoken) you have made me 
to myſelf. This, madam, is all I have 
to aim at,—that you are in my power, 
and that you are ſenſible you are ſo is 
all I could propoſe to myſelf for the pre- 
«* ſent moment, for do not imagine lady 
Juliet, notwithſtanding your high opi- 
nion of your own charms, that I could 
« proſtitute any paſſion, that had but the 
, feaſt reſemblance to love on ſo unworthy 
an object. 

A gentle rap at the door of an adjoining 
chamber here interrupted the diſcourſe, on 
which Loveill directing his voice that way 
ſaid : Lou may go in.—madam! continu- 
* ed he, you now ſee my whole ſcheme 
upon you; — there is a ſupper in the 
next room, which if you'll ſet down to 
you are welcome ;—if not, I ſhall eat of 
it by myſelf:—you will alſo find a bed 
there; in which you will lie alone for 
me I aſſure you; I ſhall only diſturb 
you by breakfaſting there about eleven 
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© in the morning, an hour after which 1 
« ſhall return to Bath, and there will be a 
© place in the coach at your ſervice, if you 
are in a humour to return thither.” 

The vexation of the lady now that ſhe 
ſaw the whole ſcheme of her revengeful 
lover, was little leſs than it had been in 
the moments of her utmoſt terror. She 
found ſhe was ruin'd for ever as to repu- 
tation; and was almoſt more angry at be- 
ing thus made a ſacrifice without having 
deſerv'd it, than if ſhe had. After a ſul- 
len ſilence of an hour on her part, while 
Loveill eat his ſupper, he lett her careful- 
ly locked up and went to his repoſe, 

He kept his word in not diſturbing her 


till eleven, when breakfaſt was ſerv'd in, and 


he found her up. Dupy had executed ex- 
actly the part that was intended for him, 


and the conſequence of the public notice 
he had given of lady Juliet's engagement, 


was that no leſs than twelve parties of four 
or five coach - fulls a- piece drove up to the 
houſe, while our hero and heroine were 
tete a tete at breakfaſt in the bed- chamber, 

and occupied every room round about it. 
The diſtracted lady Juliet ſaw no way 
out of the houſe, but through two or 
three ſets, in every one of which ſhe ſaw 
the faces of ſeveral of her bittereſt ene- 
mies: in fine, when the company were 
H 3 all 
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all ſeated, and every thing was ready, the 


door of the apartment ſhe was in with 
her lover flew open, and the muſick of 
the place appear'd before it, amidſt the 
acclamations of a numerous aſſembly of 
mob, whom they had been order'd to bring 
with them, ſerenading her good ladyſhip, 
and the gentleman in his cap and ſlippers, 


who was ſitting on the bedfide at break- 
falt. * 


Sr. . 


Character of mrs. Mſcan ell. — Lady 
Ju liet vindicated in this ſeeming ver 
black ſcene, —Leveill returns to Bath, 


HE intelligence mr. Dupy had 

brought to Bath, of lady Juliet's 
adventure, had given people fo little 
time to form their parties, for going 
to congratulate her on the ſucceſs of it, 
that many of the perſons who were invited 
to go, were not inform'd of the occaſion 
of the expedition. Among the number 
of theſe, was the friendly, the generous, 
the worthy mrs. Meanwell. This lady 
who liv'd in a private, tho' genteel man- 
ner at Briſtol, and frequented but little the 
gay places, ſhe chanced to be ſituated ſo 
near, had accidentally. been upon a viſit at 


Bath 
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Bath on the day before, and having been 
met by one of the moſt buſy of the un- 
happy lady Juliet's enemies at a third 
place, that eager propagator of ſcandal, 
had contriv'd as ſhe imagin'd, to ſend the 
ſtory to Briſtol as toon as poſſible, by 


inviting this lady to be of the party ſhe + 


took to the ſcene of it, 

"Tis eaſy to conceive, that this artful 
friend of miſchicf, had not acquainted 
mrs. Meanwell, with the deſign of their 
going, as ſhe was very ſenſible, nothing 
could have induc'd that benevolent crea- 
ture, to have aſſiſted at, or ſhar'd in a 
triumph over the misfortunes of any un- 
happy perſon of her own ſex. It was with 


great uneaſineſs, that this generous lady 


heard by ſeveral hints as they went along, 
that they were going to ſee a ſtranger ex- 
pos'd; but how much greater was her 
concern on ſeeing ſoon after ſhe got there, 
by the opening of the door of the cham- 
ber, that this ſtranger was no other than 

her moſt dear and intimate friend. 
The triumph of that part of the com- 
pany that ſhe was among, was not a 
ittle damp'd, by the difterent light in 
which ſhe explain'd what they ſaw before 
them, and what the others were fo rejoic'd 
about. She well knew the genius and 
temper of the lady who had brought her, and 
| 4 11 Was 
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was ſo ſenſible that ſhe would look upon 
the clearing lady Juhet, as a particular in- 
Jury done to herſelf, that ſhe did not pre- 
tend to fay any thing to her, in that un- 
HAPPY lady's favour; ſhe ſingled out the 
moſt moderate perſon of the company, 
and addreſſing herſelf to her, ſaid © De- 
* pend upon it, madam, we are all decei- 
ved in the light we place this odd affair 
in. I know intimately well both the 
< perſons concern'd, tho* I did not know 
they were at Bath, nor imagine that they 
knew one another, I am ſo confident 
(continued ſhe) of lady Juliet's virtue, 
* and honour, that I dare venture my own 
© reputation and character on it, that ſhe 
© is as free from any crime in this affair, 
as Tam; and as for mr. Loveill, I have 
* known too many tricks of his, to be 
impos'd upon by appearances. Be aſ- 
"i hired LE chance ſhe, addreſſing 
© herſelf now to ſeveral other women, who 
© ſhe ſaw paid ſome attention to her) either 
* they are married, and mr. Loveill in- 
«* tends to give you an entertainment here 
upon the occaſion; or they have quar- 
< relPd, and he has contriv*d this method 
of expoſing her. Alas! alas! you know 
very little of that 1 (continue 
* the) if you ſuppoſe you are here any 
other way, than by his own conſent and 
| * COntrivance ; 
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© contrivance; or think that if he had a 
mind to do a criminal thing, it would 


be within the reach 'of any body here to 
ſurprize him in it,—I know if he had 


pet, from that lady, or from any wo- 
man, nothing in nature could have ever 
provok'd him to expoſe her.— l heard 
of the whole matter by the way, and I ſee 
through it all.—Could any body ima- 
Sine, a man of ſenſe would lay himfelf 
o open as you have ſuppos'd he did, 
otherwiſe than by deſign? Dupy is a 
fool: and depend upon it, was his tool 
in all this; and was deputed by him to 
get you together. Let me repeat it to 


knowledge I have of the man, I am 
confident, it will turn out, either, 
that they are married, or that there 1s 
nothing between them. 

The eſtabliſh'd character of mrs. Mean- 
well, and the vehemence with which ſhe 
deliver'd herſelf on this occaſion, drew 


many people to her party: they were diſ- 


puting, whether they ſhould envy lady 
Juliet an agreeable huſband, or pity her 
being unjuſtly ſcandalized by the contrivance 
of a malicious villain z when Loveill who 
had hitherto look'd at the whole ſcene, as 
a perſon unconcern'd in it, on hearing his 
H 5 name 


ever receiv*d ſuch a favour as you ſuſ- 


you again {concluded ſhe) that from the 
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name mentioned by ſome of the fidlers, 
and ſucceeded by a loud ſhour, advanced 
very coolly to the head of the ſtairs, 
and putting his hand in his coat pocket, 
took out a handful of filver, threw it a- 


mong the mob, and bade them go back, 


and drink it out at Bath. 
The preſent was receiv'd with a gene- 


ral huzza, and the whole mob had clear'd 


off in an inſtant, when the hero of our 
ſtory, with a great deal of importance in 
his look, call'd to the muſick and told 
them : Gentlemen, I have a great deal 
of reaſon to be diſpleaſed with this viſit 
* from you—If I hear another ſound from 
* any of you, not a man of you ever 
plays at Bath again'—I hope theſe peo- 
ple who have employ'd you, will pay 
you; but if they can't afford it—tol- 
* low me to my lodgirgs, and PII do 


© it for. them. 


The whole band expreſs'd at once their 
contrition and their gratitude, by putting 
up their fiddles, with very ſorrow ful coun- 
tenances, and preparing to follow him, 
when turning back to his apartment, he 
took his leave of his companion ſaying, 
* lady Juliet I have the honour to with 
* you a good morning :* and without ta- 


king any notice of the reſt of the compa- 


ny, got ioto a coach that waited for him, 
and went off for Bath, The 


| 
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The high hand with which Loveill had 
carry'd every thing, allowed the compa- 
ay Ton little room for triumph, while he 
remain'd on the field: but the noiſe was 
riſing very high on his departing,. till mrs. 
Meanwell, who aſſur'd the company, that 
ſhe was now confident of lady Juliet's 
innocence, and that this was only a piece 
of malicious revenge for ſome private 
— perhaps for denying thoſe very 
avours, they were accuſing her of grant- 
ing him, prevail'd with half a dozen of 
the people of moſt conſequence among 
them to join her and go to the lady. 

This lucky accident, compleated the ru- 
in of the whole company's ſcheme of 
rejoicing : the characters of the people 
whom they ſaw go to join lady Juliet, 
convinc'd them ſhe had not loſt her's, 
and after a general whiſpeP®that they were 
certainly impos'd upon, they drop'd off, 


Far by 7 till in half an hour, lady 


uliet and her company, remain'd alone in 
poſſeſſion of the houſe. 


C HAP. XIII. 
jo” Juliet gains a ſet of new friends: ſhe 
relates to them the whole ſtory of Loveill. 
1 joy and gratitude of lady Juliet 
on ſeeing her moſt intimate friend 


after a long abſence, and under ſuch par- 
5 ticular 
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ticular circumſtances is not eaſily expreſſed. 


her pride would not ſuffer her to think of 
ſtirring till every body elſe was gone off, 


Yor had her diſorder, and confuſion ſut- 
ere 


d her to ſay much while they were 
there. When the place was clear ſhe caught 
mrs. Meanwell round the neck, and after a 
welcome given her in all the eloquence of 
tears, ſhe told her: I am too ſenſible of the 
* obligation I have to you my deareſt friend, 

and to theſe ladies Who have been ſo ge- 
nerous to countenance me in this ter- 
rible ſcene, not to make it my firſt care 
to convince you all, that you have not 
thrown away your friendſhip on a perſon 
unworthy of it. Sit down, and let me 
tell you in how cruel, and how cunning 
a manner F have been drawn into this 
appearanceofguilr, and ſhame.* The com- 
any were impatient enough to hear the 
Riſtery of ſo remarkable a tranſition, and 
lady Juliet in the relating it gave them 


A 


the detail of every incident, that had paſs'd 


between mr. Loveill and herſelt; ſhe 4 
{pared her own faults in any part of- tfie 


ſtory, but was even generous enough to 


own in the concluſion, that the cruel 
method he had taken to be revenged of 


ſery? 
3 The 
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The candour, and ingenuity of the lady 
in relating the ſtory and the agreement of 
the circumſtances of it, with what mrs. 
Meanwell had concluded to be the caſe, 
convinced every body preſent, that lady 
Juliet was innocent of what ſhe had been 
ſuſpected of; and intereſted them in her 
cauſe in ſuch a manner, that they every 
one join'd in offers of any friendſhip in 
their power, and in deſiring to commence 
an acquaintance with her. 

They comforted her with telling her, 


that the ſcandal of ſuch a place as Bath, 


was of very little conſequence even while 
it laſted, and that it always ſoon blew o- 
ver: and in fine, advis'd her to pay no 
fort of regard to it, but go to the rooms 
that very night with them. 

Lady Juliet was very ſenſible of the 
friendly intent of all this, but ſhe pru- 
dently told them, ſhe was too ſenſible of 
the ill-natur'd diſpoſition of the world in 
general, to {uppoſe that tho* they had gene- 
rouſly overlook'd ſuſpicious accidents be- 
cauſe there was really no ill in them, others 
would do ſo : No ladies, (continues ſhe) 
till the world is made up of ſuch per- 
« ſons as mrs. Meanwell and her friends, 
virtue and innocence, will prove but 
poor recommendations to its favour. For 
my own part, (concluded ſhe) my _ 
| — pe ©, Mg 
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Jof the thing (but I ſhall ſubmit it to my ſoen 
friends) is to ſtay here till evening; and — 
© it 1 dar'd aſk ſo great a favour, I would woe 
« wiſh you to accompany me; to return till 
to Bath at an hour when the people are rt 
all in the rooms; and (as illneſs at that 1 
place is the pretence for every occaſion the 
of ſtaying at home,) to play the, diſſem- neſs 
© bler upon compulſion,” and keep within, | aa 
« at leaſt, till the nine days noiſe is over.” "than 
Mrs. Meanwell approv'd the propoſal, | no 
and the reſt of the company told the lady, pati. 
they were well convinc'd how little able aſk : 
they were to direct or adviſe her. They atte1 
promis'd to make her retirement as agree- hand 
able to her as they could, by viſiting her « fri 
as often as herſelf ſhould deſire it; and « th 
the generous mrs. Meanwell, who ſaw an « 
uneaſineſs in her friend's countenance, that er 
ſhe perceiv'd would make her but a very 10 
bad companion to herſelf, added an offer of 1 
ſtaying with her the whole time. «.& 
© as 
Mi. Meanwell informs ber friend of 8 
the birth and circumſtances of ber * 
lover. « de 
HE company who had join'd lady 4 * 
Juliet wich mrs. Meanwell, after — 


pending wes, 
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ſpending the day at the ſpaw with her, at- 
tended her to Bath in the evening, and 
would not be prevail'd with to leave her, 
till it was time for bed. She had no op- 
portunity therefore, of unboſoming herſelf 
more at large to her friend in private, till 
the next morning. The common eager-- 
neſs to hear and to talk more of this ſtrange 
adventure, rous'd them both a little earlier - 

than fine ladies uſually get up. The were 
| no ſooner met, than lady Juliet whoſe im- 
patience could not give her friend leave to 
alk a queſtion, burſt forth in a deep ſigh, 
attended with a paſſionate ſqueeze of her 
hand, and an exclamation of * my deareſt 
friend! I never imagin'd how terrible a 
thing it is to abuſe a man of ſenſe, The 
refentment of this generous, gallant. 
« cruel fellow, will live in my memory, 
long after he has deſpis'd and forgot 
me. -I know your prudence will con- 
* demn me, for being led into ſuch a ſnare 
as this; but if you had known the man 
* who led me into it 
She was going on in a very earneſt man- 
ner, when her friend told her with a good 
natur'd ſmile, I muſt interrupt you my 
* dear lady Juliet, by telling you, that 
* there is a little miſtake in your judgment 
© of this matter, for that it is I that do 
© know mr. Lovcill, and *tis the misfor- 
tune 
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tune of my dear and injur*d friend, that 
ſhe did not know him ſooner, nor docs 


indeed half know him yet. You ſeem 


not yet to be ſenſible my dear, (continued 
ſhe) that you have got into the moſt ter- 
rible hands, a woman who had occaſion 


to quarrel] with a man, could poſſibly 


have fallen into. The general character 
of mr. Loveill among his own ſex is, 


that he is of all men the molt to be va- 


lued as a friend, and of all men the moſt 


to be dreaded as an enemy. 
I am ſorry to find by your manner of 


ſpeaking of him, that you ſtill retain a 


value for him Vou muſt conquer it my 


deareſt lady Juliet—You muſt never ex- 
pect ro fee him again One of his ſettled 
principles of life, is w_ to forgive an 

everity loves to 
expreſs it, tho' all that he really deter- 


mines, is never to give a perſon who has 


behav'd ill to him, an opportunity ot 
doing ſo again. I have known him re- 
lieve, aſſiſt, nay once (added ſhe with a 


deep ſigh) hazard his life, in the cauſe ot 


one who had injur'd him in the groflett 
manner. All that he truly means by ſo 
ſeemingly unchriſtian a declaration, 1s 
only, that as he never does an injury, 
ip he never ſuffers one with ny: 
" | 1 6 
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and as he never gives occaſion to a quar- 
rel, ſo he never makes up one. 
apply (continued ſhe) my dear friend 
this painful but neceſſary remedy, to a 
wound that you muſt be cur'd of; and 
give you at once the unalterable charac- 
ter of the lover you have Joſt ; that you 
may not continue your miſery, by a 
vain expectation of recovering him.” 
Lady Juliet who had been amaz!d be- 
yond meaſure, at the beginning of this de- 
claration of her friend had attended to 
the remainder of it, with a ſtrange variety 
of emotions. Love, terror and deſpair, had 
taken up her whole heart by turns: at length 
ſhe ſatdown by mrs. Meanwell and told her : 
© You have diſtracted me, deareſt creature, 


© with this account of. Loveill's unforgiv- 


ing temper ; but you have rejoic'd me 
* beyond bounds, by informing me that 
* you know him.— knowing him 1s not e- 
* nough;—you muſt have had much more 
than a common acquaintance, with a 
* man whoſe inmoſt thoughts you appear 
to be ſo perfectly informed of, —would 
you imagine that I have enquir'd of all 
* the world after him in vain? no body 
* has been able to tell me where, or what 
he is, or whence he comes ;—but you, I 
* dare ſay, can inform me ot every thing 
about him. — How came you, deareſt 

friend, 
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* friend, by ſuch an intimacy with him?— 
* I know, replied mrs, Meanwell, his hi- 
* ſtory from a child, and I can love to 
d talk about him as long as you can love 
to hear of him: for my own part let it 
* ſuffice, that Lam, like yourſelf, a per- 
* ſon deſpiſed by him, for having baſcly 
* injur'd him. I have after ſome years 
* unealineſs, at length chang'd into a ſet- 
* tled eſteem, that paſſion which but for 
* my own misfortunes might have made 
* me happier, under a ſofter name;—you 
s muſt do this too ;— and if you will be 
* wile by my example do it at once, and 
* let a certainty that you can never have 
© his love again deſtroy the troubleſome 
and fruitleſs hope of it.” 

Lady Juliet was very ſenſibly affected 
by this intereſting diſcourſe, ſhe ſmother'd 
however her uneaſineſs for the preſent, and 
entreated to be let into the hiſtory of a 
perſon who had been ſo fatal to her re- 
poſe, Mr. Meanwell ſatisfy*d her curioſi- 
ty in the following manner. 

Mr. Loveill is a younger ſon of a young- 
er brother of one of the beſt families in 
England. His father was bred to the 
gown, and by the intereſt of his family 
ſoon obtained preferments in the church, 
that! made his affairs very ealy to him. 


His mother brought a better fortune than 
| a 
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Þ a perſon whoſe income was to periſh with 
0 him could reaſonably have expected; but as 
” this was ſettled upon an eldeſt ſon, the 
it ounger children had but a gloomy pro- 
0 ct. 
. "'N othing is more certain than that people 
8 are originally born with the tendencies to 
A what are to be in their advanced age, their 
r culiar qualities, mr. Loveill from an in- 
6 Fa was obſerved to be naturally generous, 
1 and friendly to every body, but obſtinate 
c in his his opinions, and impatient of any 
i injury. 

. At about ſeven years old, which is the 
. #ra to date his fortune from, he was re» 


marked in the rown where he then liv'd 
for a pretty face, a ſmartneſs of expreſſion, 
| and a daring intrepidity that had led him 
| into, and had alſo led him out of more 
| ſcrapes than perhaps any body of his age 

had ever been engag'd in. 

As the young gentleman was returning 
one evening thro' the ſtreets of this 
place, from his favourite diverſion fiſh- 
ing, loaded with ſpoils of the day, -a 
huge pike almoſt as long as himſelf, 
which was flung in triumph a-croſs his 
ſhoulders, the window of a tavern parlour 
was thrown up, and a meagre old fellow 
with a ſhrivell'd face, and piping voice, 
call'd after him, Little boy come hither. 

| The 
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The young ſpark's pride was a little mor- 
tify'd by the diminutive appellation, the 
old gentleman had given 5 and the 
provocation was not a little aggravated, 
when on his turning back he was aſk'd, 
What he would take for that fiſh. 
All the blood in his body was gathered 
into his face in an inſtant, on his hearin 
this queſtion : he threw down the fiſh, and 
with a world of ſpirit and reſentment an- 
ſwered: © Sir! I cannot tell whether you 
© don't know me; or mean to affront 
© me: if the firſt is the caſe, it is ſome 
* ſcandal to your age, not to have a little 
© more i and if the other I am 
© very fo ou are not a little younger 
6 fir," . is Loveill; and I wiſh I 
* knew who you are that have taken a 
* perſon of one of the beſt families in En- 
8 gg for a fiſh-boy z— however if you 
have a mind to the fiſh, to convince 
you of your miſtake, if you'll accept of 
it as a preſent, *tis at your ſervice.” 
There is a time when old men become 
children a ſecond time, and by that means 
naturally grow fond of every thing that 1s 
like themſelves; the gentleman who had 


incurr'd our young ſpark's diſpleaſure, was 


growing towards that period : he was ſtruck 
with the wit, and ſpirit of the re ly, and 
as he perceiv'd the boy, talked like a 

| man, 
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man, he treated him like one; accepted of 
his preſent upon condition, that he would 


give him the pleaſure of his company at 


upper; and behaved to him afterwards 
with a reſpect that won the child's heart, 
as much as he captivated his. | 

During the time of ſupper the old gen- 
tleman had been very particular in his en- 
quiries into the ſtate of his young com- 
anion's family, and had expreſs'd a de- 
fre of being informed of many things in 
the genealogy and deſcent of it, which he 
found his young acquaintance not at all 
repared to anſwer him about: at taking 
his leave, he kiſſed him very tenderly, 
made him call him parent, and aſk his 
bleſſing, and finally call'd in the maſter 
of the houſe, gave him charge of con- 
ducting the youth ſafely home, and com- 
miſſion*d him to deliver his compliments 
to his father, and family, and requeſt the 
pleaſure of their company the next day, 
to dine with him. 


Ar. . 

Hiſtory of fir Gripe Loveill; — a ftrange 
turn in the affairs of the hero of 
our flory,— * 


THE perſon who had thus made an 
1 acquaintance with our young hero, 
* . Was 
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no other than the very famous ſir Gripe 
Loveill, a fellow who had from a begin- 
ning with about five hundred pounds a- 
d a fortune of a hundred and ſeventy 
thouſand ; who was annyally adding to it, 
at leaſt four-fifths of its intereſt at the beſt 
rate; andwho had atthattimenoother unhap- 
pineſs inthe world, but the want of an heir. 
The manner in which this memora- 
ble knight had fcraped up his fortune 
had rendered him odious'to all the world, 
- and he hated all the world in return. He 
had artifice enough, however, to render 
himſelf neceſſary to many people, and on 
all theſe occaſions to gratify his two favou- 
rite paſſions malice and avarice at once. 
As he liv'd in a country town, he conſi- 
dered that people muſt drink, muſt tra- 
vel, and muſt often want ready money ; 
to enrich himſelf from all theſe neceſſitics, 
he contrived to be made a juſtice of the 


peace, and always to have ready caſh at 


command with which to act as a uſurer. 
In favour of the latter of theſe capacitics 
he forwarded to the utmoſt all ſorts of cx- 
travagances among the young people of 
fortune about him, and then lent them 
money at twenty per cent to ſupply them 
and in order to make the moſt of the for- 
mer, he ſet up a warchouſe under the 
management and in the name of a ſervant, 


where 
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where all things conſum'd at publick houſes, 
from the wine for the gueſts, to the oats 
for their horſes, were ſold ; and he would 
rant licenſes to no body for keeping them, 
a upon condition of their buying every 
thing they conſum'd there. If he had occa- 
ſion to pay a ſervant he would contrive to 
ut him in a paſſion, and keep him in it, till 
he was able to ſet aſide halt his wages to 
ay for the oaths he had ſwore; And if 
he wave a ſupply to his plough or coach- 
horſes, he only gave orders to his ſervants 
to dig away the road in the night in ſome 
naturally bad place, near which he would 
watch at the hour of the next ſtage wag- 
gons going by, to take off out the ſeventh 
horſe, which the poor carrier was oblig*d 
to add to his team, to get it out of the 
hole, which in quality of a magiſtrate he 
would fend away to his own ſtable. 
When I mention to you, madam, (con- 
tinued mrs. Meanwell) that this gentleman 
wanted an heir, you are not to underſtand 
that I meant to tell you he had no children : 
his family at this time conſiſted of a wife, 
whom he kept lock'd up, under a pretence 
of a puniſhment for adultery, in order to 
avoid the expence of cloaths and vilits 
and three ſons, the two eldeſt of which, 
he had long before procur'd to be arreſted 
for debt, and kept in jail, as the cheapeſt 
a Bb place 
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place where he could poſſibly provide for 
them, while he retain'd the youngeſt in the 
houſe, with a green apron, and a ſalary of 
ſix pounds ten ſhillings a year in the capa- 
city of his principal butler. 

The only relation he kept beſides in his 
family, was a girl of five years old, the 
daughter of his ſecond fon, who had mar- 
ried the Jailer's neice, in a hope (which 
the careful father provided however to ſet 
aſide) of obtaining his liberty, and whom 
he had order*'d to be made a uſeful member 
of the common wealth, by being bred un- 
der the dairy maid, 

Such were the circumſtances of this 


gentleman's family, when in going into the 


country, upon the honeſt ſcheme of buy- 
ing a Borough, in order to be able to [cl] 
himſelf and his conſcience, he accidental- 
ly met with your mr. Loveill. He had 
taken a ſtrong fancy to the boy, from che 
firit ſentence he had ſpoke to him, but 
when he heard him boaſt ſo arrogantly of his 
name and family, he found himlclt infinite. 
y more intereſted in his affairs. He pick'd 
up enough, even from the impertect ac- 
count the child was able to give of his genc- 
ology, to ſhew that he was more near!) 
related to him, than he ſuppoſed any male 
of his name (his own ſons alone exceptc«) 
to be: he immediately determin'd bir 
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his heir: and had as much pleaſure in 


the thought of this, from the ſcandalous 
motive of ſpiting his children, as an ho- 
neſter man would have had in the do- 
ing it in favour of ſo promiſing a per- 
ſon. | 

At dinner the next day the old knight 
in great good humour, teſtify'd great ſatiſ- 
faction in finding a ſet of ſo agreeable rela- 
tions, whom he had not before known of; 
and with an open profeſſion of his intenſi- 
ons in regard to the boy, and many pro- 
miſes of friendſhip to all the reſt, he enga- 
ged the father to leave his preferments, and 
bring his whole. family to him: defiring 
him to live in the houſe with him till ſome 
preferments in his gitt, .of much more va- 
lue than what he already poſſeſs'd, became 
vacant.' After dinner in the fulneſs of his 
heart, he calPd for pen and ink, and as 
an earneſt. of his good intentions for his 
heir, gave him a promiſſary note for five 
thouland pounds, which as ſoon as he re- 
turn'd home he paid, and caus'd the mone 
to be depoſited in the publick funds to the 
beſt advantage. Wc; 

The father of mr. Loveill accepted 
the civilities of the old knight : he liv'd 
with him about two years: but the ex- 
pence this frugal gentleman found he had 

Vor. I. I drawn 
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drawn upon. himſelf by thus enlarging his 
family, fat ſo heavy u him that at 
the end of this time he ſhuffled him 
off, and the worthy old man would have 
ſtarv'd for the remainder of his life upon a 
r curacy, had not your lover aſſiſted 
im with the intereſt of his independent 
fortune. He had even the mortification 
to ſee the principal of the two livings, 
on the promiſe of which he had quitted 
his former preferments become vacant, 
and given by fir Gripe before his face to a 
ſtranger. - This was a circumſtance he 
could by no means/ at that time reconcile 
to the nature of things, as he had liv'd, 
tho* unhappily under his patron; yet with- 
out repining, or doing any thing that he 
had taken or could take offence at ; but 
the myſtery was explain'd afterwards, by 
its appearing that the gentleman to whom 
the world had ſuppos'd he gave it, had 
bought the next preſentation of him for a 
conſiderable ſum, during the laſt ſick- 
neſs of the late incumbent. 

Sir Gripe wiſh*d indeed extremely wel! 
to the whole family, of which his new heir 
was come; but he could not prevail with 
himſelf; to enlarge his expences on any 
account : and as to the affair of the living, 
when the matter was brought to the alter- 

3 native 
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five hundred pounds by breaking it? there 
was no room for debate on the occaſi- 
On. : 

From this time the father of mr. Loveill 
and fir Gripe became ſtrangers. No man 
ever forgives the perſon whom he has in- 
jur'd ; and it was impoſſible for the knight 
to look a man he had treated ſo cruelly in 
the face, without a confuſion, he did not 
care to plague himſelf with. All his favours 


now were beſtow' d upon the ſon only. An 


old man's dotage had carried his paſſions 
to that length for this happy boy, that he 
was not only generous but profuſe in his 
liberality to him. Nothing he could fancy, 
but was immediately brought before him : 
Nothing worth ſeeing was. talk'd of, but 
he was carry*d to it: No ſort of extrava- 
gance in dreſs but was forc'd upon him; 
and no family in the county but paid him 


the reſpect of the perſon who was one day 


to be the principal man in it. 


In this manner, madam, (continued 
mrs. Meanwell) your lover paſs'd the fix 
lucceeding years of his life, in a ſort of 
favoured and indulg*d pride, which you 
are not to wonder that he ſtill retains ſome 
tincture of; children cannot be ha 
without children for play-fellows. The 
only perſon the houſe of ſir Gripe afford- 
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ed for our young gentleman's companion 


was the knight's grand-daughter whom [I 


mention'd to you a little while ago. The 
high favour the young gentleman was in, 


ſoon obtain'd this young lady's releaſe. 


from the drudgery ſhe was deſtin'd to; 
and the knight tho“ he hated and deſpis'd 
the poor little creature, on account of her 
mother, yet that ſhe might not be rank'd 
in her former quality now ſhe was advanc'd 
to be the young gentleman's companion, 
ſettled two thouſand pounds upon her, to 

make her a gentlewoman. | 
Our hero was a little more than fourteen, 
when the credit of the vaſt fortune he was to 
be maſter of, brought upon the old knight 
a viſit from a nobleman of the ſame county, 
who had not before been acquainted with 
him; but who propos'd an alliance with 
his family by means of an only daughter, 
to whom he was able to give a vgry con- 
ſiderable fortune, tho' not equal to what a 
man of the knight's turn might have 
exp cted as equivalent to that of his heir. 
The father of the lady propos'd, however 
atickling bait in lieu of more money which 
was the aggrandizing the family, by 
procuring (as he told him, he was pret- 
ry certain he had intereſt enough to do 
it) the title which was extinct in his houſe, 
Wy”. — for 
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for want of a male heir, to be continued 
to the huſband of his daughter, af a man 
of ſuch fortune as this young gentleman 
would be. 

The knight who was very ſudden in all 
his reſolutions, ordered your lover to be 
call'd in; told him the propoſal that was 
made; and added, that he conſented to it, 
and that he might as ſoon as he pleas'd 
vifit the lady. 1 | 

Here began the misfortunes of the young 
Loveill : he told the father of the lady, 
that he was extreamly ſenſible of the ho- 
nour he intended him. But, ſays he, I am 
convinc'd you would not have a raſcal 
for your ſon and ſucceſſor. This gentle- 
man's generoſity has enabled me to be 
above avarice or ambition ; and I have 
already contracted  myſeif to a young 
lady, his relation, Whg is in the houſe. 
The leaſt I can do, in return for the 
bounty I receive from him, is to pre- 


I am ſure you would not wiſh to receive 
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at the price of ſacrificing my faith and 
* honour.” 


The young gentleman had been us'd to 


ſuch applaules from fir Gripe, upon all 
his determinations that he made no doubt 
of this having the ſame reception, but here 


I 3 intereſt 


ſerve the eſtate wholly in his family; and 


me into your's, when it can only be done 
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intereſt and ambition were touch'd too 
nearly: he ordered the young ſpark out of 
the room, and told the nobleman that he 
was a boy of ſpirit, but that he would teach 
him to think better. 

The conſequence of this was, that the 
next day was employ'd in arguments to 
prevail with him to alter his opinion, in 
which the cunning old fellow took care to 
mix vaſt offers of preſent fortune on the 
one hand, and menaces of the moſt ſevere 
kind on the other. The young lover con- 
cluding that there was no danger of per- 


formance as to the latter, and that the 


love and pleaſure which he promiſed him- 
ſelf in abundance with his little play-fel- 
low, were much an over-ballance for the 
want of the former, thought it the ſureſt 
way to put an end to all ſollicitations on the 
part of the other lady, by marrying her at 
once; and accordingly as he had learn'd of 
the knight to be very quick in his reſolves, 
he told her his. ſentiments, fee*d the cler- 
gyman of a neighbouring village, and got 
out at a backdoor through the gardens 
early the next morning with her. 

The ſervant who had contriv'd and aſſiſt- 
ed their eſcape, prudently conſidering that 
he had already got all that he could by it, 
went up to his maſter, and in a Fas: 

c 
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ed fright, told him that mr. Loveill 
and his young miſtreſs were run away to- 

| ther. | 
| I believe it has been from the example of 
this mercileſs old fellow that mr. Loveill has 
copy'd that unfergiving temper which I 
have, and I fear you will my dear lady 
Juliet feel too much the effect of: he was 
not a moment in determining about them. 
S. rvants were ſent to bring back the girl; 
as to the boy he told them they need not 
; give themſelves any trouble about him. 
| Miſchief is always ſwift enough: the ſer- 
vants overtook them juſt betore they ar- 
riv'd at the end of their journey, and 
brought back the lady; as to the lover his 
pride would not ſuffer him to offer him- 
ſelf to a perſon who had not expreſs'd 
any deſire to ſee him: he went to his fa- 
ther's, where he heard in about two hours, 
that the old gentleman had cancell'd the 
will that made him his heir, and had de- 

termin'd never to make another. 

This reſolution he punctually ſtuck to; 
and the conſequence was, that about a 

twelve month afterwards a fit of an appo- 
plexy carrying him off ſuddenly, and his 

then only ſurviving ſon, drinking himfelf 
to death the ſame day, the law was left to 
determine what was to become of - the for- 
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tune; and that according to general cuſtom 

after ſwallowing up the better half of it, 
left the reſt to be divided by conſent among 
a ſet of people, to whom if the old knight 
could have thought it would ever have 

come, he would have let vengeance have 
got the better of avarice, and would have 
deitroy*d it in his life-time. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Toveill enters bimſelf at one of the uni- 
venſities — vifits London-—an affair 
between him and the celebrated mrs. 
WJ ——. 


OUR late lover was now left, madam, 
(continued mrs. Meanwell) with five 
thouſand pound and a family neceſſarily 
dependant on him for a part of it. The 
maſters of all kinds whom the old knight 
had provided for him had given him as fi- 
niſh'd an education as a perſon of his years 
was capable of; and with this foundation 
be determin'd that he ſhould find it eaſy 
to enter himſelf at one of the univerſitics, 
Where he might ſupport himſelf with a 
a part of the intereſt of his little _ 
* an 
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and leave enough to his father to make his 
life eaſy to him. N 
In conſequence of this determination, 
he made himſelf a member of one of the 
beſt colleges, and fell in earneſt to the ſtu- 
dy of a ſcience which he hop'd would here- 
after be able to ſupport him ſomething bet- 
ter than the intereſt of a fortune ſo incon- 
fiderable in proportion to what he had been 
educated in the expectation of. Y 
The progreſs he made in his ſtudies ſoon 
renered him a favourite with the principal 
— of the univerſity he belong*d to, and 
y that time he had gone thro' the com- 
E courſe of his education, he became 
nown much farther than the narrow 
bounds of the place where he ſtudy*d : he 
was indeed not leſs eminent now in point 
of literature and knowledge, than he had 
before been in that of his expected fortune. 
There is a nobleman in this kingdom, 
who ſupports the dignity of that rank, 
with all the qualities that ſo exalted a ſta- 
who employs an ample fortune in the only 
E tor which riches are truly deſirea- 
le. I need not tell lady Juliet who it is, 
that of all the Engliſh nobility is the moſt 
a prince in his diſpoſition, the moſt a pa- 
tron in his friendſhip, bf. 


M The 


tion can render beneficial to the world x: j 1 
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The ſummer retirement of this truly 
great man, brings to one's mind the plea- 
ures of the Tempe of the antients; every 
thing that nature, every thing that art can 
do to make the beauties of. a country ſeat 
agreeable is here laid before the vicw, 
in a profuſion that keeps the imagination 
in continual employ without ſurfeiting it 
on ſweets ; that fills the eye without ſatia- 
ting it. 

Hither every man of ſenſe or merit is 
invited in the . to increaſe the plea- 
ſures of the place to the proprietor, by 
ſharing them with him: to be a gentle- 
man and not illnatur'd, are all the far- 
ther qualifications requiſite. Every one is 
welcome there, who is capable either oi 
amuſing or- inſtructing; or of reliſhing 
amuſement or inſtruction. In ſhort, every 
man who is capable of being agreeable to 
himſelf or to others; of entertaining or ot 
being entertain*d. The turn the maſter of 


this ſeat has to the ſciences and polite lite 


rature, has indeed made people who cx. 
cel in theſe qualifications, more particular- 
ly welcome to him, and if any of his 
company ſeems to enjoy a more than or- 
dinary ſhare of his friendſhip and atten- 
tion, it is ſuch of them as have this title 
to it. 

After what you have ſeen of mr. n 

an 
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and what I have now told you of him, 
you will not wonder that he had the ho- 
nour of a peculiar ſhare of the favour and 
friendſhip of this nobleman. It was in 
one of the viſits I had the honour to make 
to the ladies of his family, who (to ſay e- 
very thing that is great in a few words) are 
to the women, what himſelf is to the men, 
that I firſt knew this object of your paſſi- 
ons. He was with us more than a month 
there. I need not tell you that he every 
hour amus'd, entertain'd, and inſtructed 
us: What was, moſt peculiar in him in his 
gayeſt hours, was that he had the addreſs 
of making our ſex ſhare in the pleaſurable 
converſation of the men. You know the 
ſort of ſtories they uſually entertain them- 
ſelves with- when we are gone from the ta- 
ble, and they have no company but them- 
{elves and their bottles: he had the art of 
couching the indecent part of theſe ſort of 
relations under ſuch unexceptionable terms, 
that the moſt ſcrupulous ear might hear 
the worſt of them, without being able to 


pick out a word, a phraſe or ſentiment, 


that it could take offence at. 

Perhaps I can no way give you a better 
idea of your lover's general character, or 
of the manner in which the men, as well 
as the women fare in his hands, when they 

f venture 
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venture to play tricks with him, than by 
relating to you one of theſe ſtories as I 
heard it one evening from his own mouth; 
and giving you the conſequences of it, a- 
mong people the leaſt likely to be fool'd 
and baffled in their ſchemes of any in the 
world. You will be able by this hiſtory 
to judge of the. danger and ruin, your- 
ſelf have juſt eſcaped with him ; but yours 
is not the only inſtance in which I have 
_ occaſion to know, that mr. Loveill is even 
in his wildeſt flights, a man of honeſty 
and honour. 

After this preface mrs. Meanwell enter'd 
on the ſtory ſhe had promis'd, in the fol- 
lowing manner. Your lover, madam, at- 
ter finiſhing his ſtudies, left the univerſity 
and came to London, He had as high re- 
liſh for all the fooleries of that idle place, 
as for the ſerious buſineſs he had ſo long 
been engag'd in. Within a night or two 
of his- firſt arriving in town, he was in the 
ſtage box at a play, in which mrs. W— 
perform'd the part of a modern fine lady. 
This actreſs is one of thoſe few women, 
who always appear the handfomer as you 
ſce them at a leſs diſtance. The ſituation 
of our hero, gave him frequent opportu- 
nities of gazing on one of the fineſt vo- 
men in the world, under all the advanta- 
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ges of dreſs, lights and ornaments, play- 
ing a character in which ſhe appear'd her 
mere, her very ſelf, and ſpeaking the ex- 
cellent ſenſe of one of the beſt poets our 
nation ever produced, with ſo juſt an ac- 
cent and manner, that it was evident ſhe 
was very little inferior in point of genius 
and underſtanding, to the author. | 
Your ladyſhip will not wonder that a 
gay young fellow, us'd for many years to 
no better ideas of female charms, than 
ſuch as he receiv'd from a wrinkled bed- 
maker, was ſtrongly affected by fo dazz- 
ling an object. He fell deſperately in 
love with her: he could not fleep that 
night; but before he ventur'd to addreſs 
her, he ſpent the next day in enquiring of 
every body he knew into her private cha- 
racter, : | | 
It was ſome ſatisfaction to him to find 
on all hands that lady was not, as the beaus 


c FR cxprels it, uncomeatable, he was however 
— thoroughly mortified to find that ſhe was 
at that time much upon the reſerve, and 
„ do hear from a gentleman of his particular - 
vu W acquaintance, whoſe ſincerity he Knew. he 
n could depend upon, that on his ſoliciting 


- | an acquaintance with her about a week be- 
fore, upon terms that he imagin'd no wo- 
man who would accept of any terms at 


| 
| 
| 
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all would have refus'd, he had the diſa 


pointment to recieve for anſwer, that ſhe 
was oblig*d to him; but that if ever ſhe 
did a foohiſh thing of that fort again, it 
ſhould be for ſomething for life. 

A man of leſs ſpirit, and no larger a 
fortune than mr. Loveill's might have gi- 
ven up his attempt on fuch an informa- 
tion as this, without imputation of difh- 
dence. Perhaps, he had actually done fo, 
but that fate carried him to the ſame place 
the following evening, where he again ſaw 
her in a capital character, and that ſuch a 


one as (to the ſcandal of the part be it re- 
member'd) gave her an opportunity of ex- 


erting all the licentious artifices of a wo- 
man-of addreſs, and of a diffolute turn 


engag' d in a criminal amour. 


The lover ſaw ſo much of nature in the 
ſpirit with which the lady play'd this ſcan- 
alous part, that he was doubly fir'd with 
his unwarrantable paſſion, and encourag'd 
by what he judg'd the ſtrongeſt of all ad- 
vocates .in his favour, the lady's own in- 
clinations, to perſiſt in it, 
He ſupp'd at a tavern, toaſted her in 
re bumpers than he had ever drank be- 
fore; and heard the advice of half a dozen 
friends as to the molt promiſing means ot 
attempting her. Some propos'd, the of- 
Hs | fering 
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fering her martiage; others, the writing 
verſes on her Ty: or on her playing; 
and others who ſeem'd to know a good 
deal more of the world, the ſending her 
a bauble from the milliner's, and giving 
her maid ten guineas. The lover ſlept up- 
on theſe conſiderations, and in fine * 
ed them all. He had accidentally ſeen bills 
that evening deliver'd about by the orange 
wenches for a play for her benefit, to be 
ated about a fortnight afterwards: on 
this he built a plan never before thought 
of by any man, and which probably will 
never be executed again: he went to her 
houſe in the afternoon, knock'd at the 
door, ſlipp'd a crown into the hand of 
the ſervant who open'd it, and ſent in 
word to the lady, that if ſhe was. not en- 
gag*d he begg'd to ſpeak with her about 
her benefit. 

The lady came out to reccive him in 
the paſſage. He very deliberately took 
out of his pocket one of the bills, and 
telling her that after the ſucceſs with which 
he had ſeen her play the two laſt nights, 
he was extreamly happy in the proſpect of 
her appearing in the character that was 
promis'd in thoſe bills; and adding that he 
thought the performer who was able to 
entertain an audience in the manner <4 

| a 
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had lately done, merited ſome farther ac- 


knowledgments than the countenance of 


their appearance, and the mere play-houſe 
Pays he concluded with telling her, that 

e had waited on her in order to have the 
honour of recieving a ticket from her own 


hand. 


The lady who had imagin'd from the meſ- 


ſage ſent in, that it was ſomebody ſhe did 


not know, and that all the buſineſs was a 
tew tickets, as ſhe uſually takes great ſtate 
upon her on theſe occaſions, had come to 
mr. Loveill with ſome of them in her hand, 
intending no farther ceremony than the de- 
livering him what he wanted, and your 
humble ſervant : but upon the civil hint 
ſhe receiv'd as his ſpeech drew toward a 
concluſion, ſhe begg*d his pardon, that be- 
ing a ſtranger to her ſhe had receiv'd him 
in that manner; aſk'd him into a parlour; 
and as they enter'd into diſcourſe begg'd 
leave to know, to avoid miſtakes, what 
title.it was her duty to call him by. 

The lover ſaw the drift of this cunning 
compliment, and as cunningly evaded it, 
and at the ſame time favour'd the deceit, 
by telling her titles were things too trou- 
bleſome to be worn by men of ſenſe on 


choice, and that he believ'd every body 


who had a right to them, a few idle 
y | people 
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people excepted, who had lately obtain'd 
them, would be very glad if opportuni- 
ties of their being forgotten or unknown 
were more frequent. 

A very familiar converſation enſued on 
this declaration, in which however the 
lady very carefully kept up that modeſty, 
and diſtance, which it is a very valuable 
part of her character never to forget 
when ſhe is in company with her ſuperi- 
ors, - Loveill ſaid a thouſand civil things 


to her perſon, and accompliſhments, and 


foon finding ſhe had ſo much the woman 
in her, that ſhe was open on all ſides to 
flattery, he laid on that general colour 
_ enough wherever there was place 
or it, 

In the. courſe of their converſation he 
took a ſingle ticket of her, and gave her 
hve guineas for it: the opinion ſhe had 
conceived of his quality had made her 
expect a more conſiderable preſent, but ſhe 
received this with great politeneſs, and 
when ſhe ſaw he could not prevail with 
himſelf to have a mind to take his leave 


civility paſſed between theſe two accom- 
pliſhed perſons, while the ceremony of 
this intermediate meal, if it may be called 
lo, laſted, but when the things were re- 

| moved 


of i ſhe order'd tea. A great deal of 
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moved matters put on a very different 
face between them. Mr. Loveill, h 
had found a great deal of difficulty in 
keeping his diſtance ſo long, ventured to 
attempt ſome. little familiarities under pre- 
tence of taking his leave, but which in 
conſequence: of thoſe familiarities, he told 
her he found it impoſſible to do. 

The lady who had been not a little dif. 
pleaſed before, now grew outrageous : ſhe 
took out the five guineas he had given her 
for the ticket, and threw them at his head, 
calling him pitiful puppy for ſuppoſing 

the was to be his fool; for that paltry price 
of ſa ticket. The lover very cooly pick'd 

up the money, and put it in his pocket, 
telling her he was obliged to her genero- 
fity for doing him a favour upon caſicr 
conditions than he expected; and madan 
continued he pulling her into the next 
room: Tou ſhall ſce at how much higher 
+ a rate than five guineas I value your 
* fayours ſince I ſhall venture even my 
life in the purchaſe of them; though | 
think I ſhould laugh at being try'd for 
raviſhing mrs. W. i | 
The ſervants in this lady's houſe had 
been uſed to keep a proper diſtance, and 
not think themſelves concerned in any 
little ſcuffle they heard above - ſtairs: in fine, 
006+ 1; 
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none of them appeared on this occaſion, 
till the bell ſummon'd a footman who was 
diſpatch'd to the play-houſe, with a meſ- 
ſage to the maſter, to tell him his lady was 
very ill, and was not able to act that night. 


To conclude the ſtory, your lover ne- 
ver left the houſe, except to attend the la- 


dy to the play, for a fortnight. 

Mr. Loveill (continued mrs. Meanwell) 
obſerv'd as he proceeded in his relation, 
that all the company receiv'd it with a 
peculiar pleaſure and attention; but he 
yet little imagin'd that he was relating 
the circumſtances of ſo odd an adventure, 
before a perſon who had many years made 
it a point to ſtand up againſt the whole 
world, in defence of this lady's chaſtity; 
or how ſeverely he cut this champion of 
her honour to the heart, when at the end 
of the ſtory he apologiz d for the liberty 
he might ſeem to have taken with the la- 
dy's character in it, by obſerving that he 
ſuppos'd there was not much in it, as he 
preſumꝰd this lady did not pretend to have 


any character at all. 


CHAP 
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SHA P. XVII. 


Character of mr. Sneer — an attac 

upon Lovell in the bantering train, 
1: finely conducted, but not very ſucceſ;- 
© ful. 


HE gentleman I have mentioned to 
| your 2 —— mrs. Mean- 
well, as ſo ſenſibly affected with every 


thing that concern'd this lady is mr Sneer, 


a perſon well known among the polite 
world for the laſt fifty years, for perhaps 
the beſt face, and the beſt underſtanding 


of any man of his time; and for having 
had the beſt method in the world of play- 


ing the fool with both of them. No man 
has paſs'd through life with fo little con- 
cern, or ſo much ſatisfaction as this now 
reverend gentleman. Not a nobleman of 
the preſent age but thinks himſelf happy 


in his acquaintance, as a man better than 


moſt people able ro adviſe; better than 
any body, to entertain: and there is ſcarce 
one of his preſent ſet of noble friends 
whom he cannot aſſure, that he had the 
honour of the ſame ſort of familiarity with 
his father. 

Scarce any man would have been ok 
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able to have made a figure in the graver 
and more ſerious parts of life, than this 
gentleman; but he ſet out with the un- 
luckly principle, that it was more cligible 
to be the facetious mr. Sneer, than the 
more ſerious man of that name, and from 
this ſingle wrong turn, every thing that a 
wiſe man would wiſh had been otherwiſe 
in his life, has had its origin. The man 
who eſtabliſhes it as a rule, that it is better 
to make people laugh, than to make them 
wiſe, or to make them merry, than to 
make them happy, will always find him- 
ſelt more engag'd in the ſervice of their 
pleaſures, than in that of their intereſts 
and will in conſequence be always rather 
lov'd than eſteem'd by them. 

[ have already obſerved to you, that to 
have ſenſe and ſpirit made the great quali- 
hcation to be well receiv'd upon, in this 
polite aſſembly, I ſhould have added, that 
it is not the having the general reputation 

of theſe qualities, that will paſs among 
people ſo well qualified to ſcrutinize the 
pretention. It is not the telling a good 
ſtory alone, that can entitle a man to the 
place of one of this company; and in 
ſhort, tho* every body, except mr. Sneer 
& was very highly entertain'd with Loveill's 
narrative it was not allow'd a ſufficient 
credential, Yo 
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It is an eſtabliſh'd rule of the houſe that 
every body in it has a right to be as free, 
as merry as he pleaſes with every other; 
and that no offence is to be taken at any 
thing that is ſaid within thoſe happy walls, 
farther than the taking as freely the ſame 
ſort of liberties with the aggreſſor. In 
conſequence of this and for the forming 
a true judgment of every perſon's under- 
ſtanding, who is to have the honour of be- 
ing admitted among this happy ſet of peo- 
ple, there is a general teſt eftabliſh*d which 
every body is to go thro' in his firſt viſit 
there, who is ever likely to make a ſecond. 
This which I am now mentioning to your 
ladyſhip was mr. Loveill's firſt viſit, and 


the ſtory he had told gave a very fair op- 


portunity for the playing the artifice of a 
concerted ſcene upon him, in which many 
of the company had their ſettled parts; 
and in which the teſt indeed prov'd more 
than ordinarily ſharp as the principal of the 
oppoſite party was to be the ſevere and 
artful mr. Sneer, and that gentleman not in 
his common ſtrain of merry miſchief alone, 
but as heighten'd by the offence he muſt 
needs have taken at the ftory. 
A look was enough to ſet all the com- 
pany upon their guard on this occaſion. 
he ſport began by an exceſſive commen- 


dation of the addreſs and artifice Loveill ; q 


had 
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had conducted the amour with : mr. Sneer 
who needed not indeed on this occaſion to 
counterfeit a paſſion expreſs'd great indig- 
nation at the freedom, the gentleman had ta- 
ken with that lady's reputation, frank ly pro- 
feſſed that he ſuſpected his veracity, and to 
make way for the opening ſcene demanded 
of him, how long this was ago, and _ 
what terms he now ſtood with the lady 

* Your lover very gallantly anſwer'd that 
be did not ſet down the day of the month 
S when affairs of this trivial kind happen'd to 
him; but that he had been three months 
at Paris, from which place he was juſt re- 
turn'd, and that he was able to recollect, 
that the amour he had been ſpeaking of 
was immediately prior to his making that 
Journey; as he remember'd very well that 
he ſet out a week ſooner on it than he 
had intended, on occaſion of his having 
made the neceſſity of it to him a pretence 
do get rid of the lady's company, of which 


> he had then had ſomewhat too much, and 


* had no other proſpe& but from the get- 
ting a ſea between them to avoid having 

a great deal more. 

; The old gentleman whoſe paſſion did not 

let him ſee that this laſt flouriſh was only 


= thrown'in to revenge the too free manner, 


© in which he had given his ſenſe of the ſtory, 
9 a 1 | grew 
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grew outrageous on ſo unmannerly a con- 
tempt of the lady: he begg'd the _ of 
the company for ſpeaking ſomewhat freely 
before them; but he added that he could 
not help ſaying this was the moſt ſcandalous 
piece of vanity he had ever met with; and 
that he was very certain from the purport 
of the concluſion what he was to believe of 
the reſt of the gentleman's declaration. 
He concluded with telling mr. Loveill 
aſide, that this was carrying things a great 
deal too far ; that there were ſome things 
which might, and ſome which might not 
be jeſted about: and that he ſhould very 
ſoon ſhew him the folly of ſuch boaſting 
hiſtories. | | 

People who in this ſeat of joy know that 
they are not to refuſe to be every one of 
them the butt of the company by turn, 
were not a little enterrain'd with the paſſion 
mr. Sneer was thrown into ; and every one 
Joining in the ſpiriting him up in it, by 
concluding that the ſtory was a very good 
one, but that they could not believe it 
was true; he was at length work' d to 
that pitch that he declar'd he would go the 
next day to London, to enquire into it, and 
if he might be permitted would bring tlic 
lady back with him to confute the pre- 
tended raviſher, is 

| Every 
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Every body encourag'd him in the in- 
tent, and he, in conſequence, ſet out with 
more anger than he ever had in his heart 
before, for London the next morning; 
with private inſtructions not only to bring 
the lady back with him, but to engage 
her to deny the whole affair firſt, by 
writing; and when ſhe came to heighten 
the ſcene, by abſolutely denying the ever 
having ſeen the gentleman who * 
to all this familiarity with her before. 
To be well received in this honourable 
company, it had long been a ſettled point, 
that the perſon, beſides the qualifications of 


ſenſe and underſtanding, muſt be a man 


of probity and honour, and of courage. 


| Here was, by means of the angry and well 


inſtructed Mr. Sneer, a glorious ſcene laid to 
try Loveill on the ſcore of vanity and lying; 
and this old gentleman was no ſooner diſ- 
patch'd, than another deſign was concerted 
to prove him as to courage. 


t was computed at what time that gen- 


tleman cou'd reach London, and at what 


time a letter might poſſibly be received 


from him. The intermediate ſpace gave 
many opportunities of enquiring into far- 
ther particulars, in regard to this famous 
amour, and noting down all the anſwers to 
them, upon which the gallant was to be 


try'd at the lady's arrival: but though. 
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this was all the uſe made of the time by 
the company, your lover, whoſe diſcern- 
ment is too deep to ſuffer the cunningeſt 
impoſition to paſs upon him, ſaw that 
he-had a game to play alone, againſt a 


very powerful and very numerous party; 
he ſoon determined that the true tri- 


umph over theſe ſort of plots was the diſ- 
concerting them; and that conſequently his 
buſineſs was to diſappoint every ſcheme 
laid by the company, and- to puzzle and 
confound them to the utmoſt. 

With this intent he wrote to a certain 
gentleman in town, who at that time had 
the abſolute dominion over the lady, and 
with whom he had an intimate acquain- 


tance, in the tollowing terms 


** # #* 
DYRING your late journey into , 
I have done you an injury, which the 
firſt reparation I ought to make, is the ac- 
knowledging to you. -I have had your mi/- 
treſs a fortnight of the time. I need not tel! 
you I wou'd not bave done this, bad 1 
known ſhe belonged to you. —She had the ad- 
dreſs perfectly to conceal it from me; and 'tiis 
but this moment that I know it.—If you don't 


receive ber after this, ll gladly take ber 


off your bands. but I wound neither have 


You nor myſelf the dupe to any body elſe.— In 
8 Hor, 
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ſhort, if your own honour is no longer con- 
cern'd in this affair, let me recommend mine 
fo far to you, as to conjure you not to let 
Mr. Sneer at preſent ſee ber, ſpeak, or write 
to her. Under the cloak of friendſhip to you, 
he is to get free admittance to her. His bu- 
fineſs is to tale her out of town. He will 
tell you he brings her to the place whence 1 
date this. Nu will be able to gueſs at the 


' buſineſs ; and may believe that 1 am a very 


good judge how much truth there is in the 
ſcheme of bringing ber hither. You have 
addreſs, my dear uſe it—diſappoint 
# ſcheme you have notice F; and preſerve 
this ſecret inviolable, till you ſee, 

3 „ „4 


Your * * * 
Moſt obedient ſervant, 
LoveiLL, 


The rage of a man who lov'd, and who 
had ſuppos'd he was belov'd in the ten- 
dereſt manner by Mrs. W his ven- 
geance againſt the perſon, who under a pre- 
tence of friendſhip was now going to rob 
him of her; and who (as anger always 
ſuſpects too much) he took it for granted 
had conducted the former ſcene of treach- 
ery ; all added to the pride of a man, fond 
of being thought a maſter of addreſs ; and 
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this was all the uſe made of the time by 
the company, your lover, whoſe diſcern- 
ment is too deep to ſuffer the cunningeſt 
impoſition to paſs 2 him, ſaw that 
he had a game to play alone, againſt a 
very powerful and very numerous party; 
he ſoon determined that the true tri- 
umph over theſe ſort of plots was the diſ- 
concerting them; and that conſequently his 
| buſineſs was to diſappoint every ſcheme 
laid by the company, and to puzzle and 
confound them to the utmoſt. 

With this intent he wrote to a certain 
gentleman in town, who at that time had 
the abſolute dominion over the lady, and 
with whom he had an intimate acquain- 
tance, in the following terms 


2 2 * #* 

DYIRING your late journey into * *, 
1 have done you an injury, which the 

firſt reparation I ought to make, is the ac- 
knowledging to you. -I bave bad your miſ- 
treſs a fortnight of the time. I need not tell 
you I wou'd not bave done this, bad 1 
known ſbe belonged to you. —She had the ad- 
dreſs perſectiy to conceal it from me; and tis 
but this moment that I know it. you don't 
receive ber after this, I' gladly take ber 
off your hands: but I wou'd neither have 
You nar myſelf the dupe to any body NEW 
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Hort, if your own honour is no longer con- 
cern'd in this affair, let me recommend mine 
fo far to you, as to conjure you not to let 
Mr. Sneer at preſent ſee ber, ſpeak, or write 
to her. Under the cloak of friendſhip to you, 
he is to get free admittance to her. His bu- 
fineſs is to take her out of town. He will 
tell you he brings her to the place whence 1 
date this. Nou will be able to gueſs at the 
buſineſs ; and may believe that I am a very 
good judge how much truth there is in the 
ſcheme of bringing her hither. You have 
addreſs, my dear * uſe it —diſappoint 
# ſcheme you have notice f; and preſerve 
this ſecret inviolable, till you ſee, 
* „„ 


Your * * * 


Maſt obedient ſervant, 
; Lov EILL, 


The rage of a man who lov'd, and who 
had ſuppos'd he was belov'd in the ten- 
dereſt manner by Mrs. W 3 his ven- 
geance againſt the perſon, who under a pre- 
tence of friendſhip was now going to rob 
him of her; and who (as anger always 
ſuſpects too much) he took it for granted 
had conducted the former ſcene of treach- 


ery ; alladded to the pride of a man, fond 


of being thought a maſter of addreſs ; and 
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now put upon the exerting it, by a per- 
ſon who muſt be a judg e how well he exe- 
cuted it; and this in ſo intereſting an 
affair as the firſt pleafure of his life, all 
conſpired to give the intended force to 
Loveill's ſcheme. 

Sneer, who had out-rode the poſt, had 


been about five minutes before the letter with 


the perſon it was directed to, and had juſt 
had time to mention his requeſt of taking 
the lady to the place from whence it was 
dated. There had not been time for his 
friend's returning an anſwer, when a ſer- 
vant brbught in the letter. He turned pale 
as he read it; and after many emotions, 
which nothing but the injunction of ſecrecy 
with which the letter concluded cou'd have 
given him power to ſuppreſs, he took his 
leave of Mr. Sneer in an abrupt manner ; 

lock'd himſelf up with the lady, and gave 
orders that they were neither of them at 
home to him till farther notice. 

Here was a maſter-ſtroke of policy of 
your lover's, that alone diſconcerted the 
whole ſcheme laid againſt him, and in- 
volv*d every part of the deſign in a per- 
plexity wholly inexplicable, *till himſelf 
Mou'd think proper to unravel it. This 
letter, which had thrown every thing into 
confuſion, and had ſet the ſeal of ſecrecy 
over it: he very well knew how to explain all 
| I tO 
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to his friend when he pleas' d; but in the 
mean time Mr. Sneer did not know whether 
he had beſt ſtay in London to wait a favour- 
able moment, return to the company with- 
out being able to- give any account of his 
commiſſion, or hang himſelf at once, to 
put an end to a perplexity he ſaw no 
way out of, and evade the ſcandal of ſo 
ſhameful a defeat. The company, who 
had prepar'd a long lift of aſſertions from 
Mr. Loveill, all which they knew the letter 
the lady was inſtructed to write wou'd give 
the lie to, were impatient for it, and more 
ſo for the ſcene that was to follow it at her 
coming. 
Every thing was profound ſilence, and 
every face confeſs'd vexation and diſap- 
pointment; when the poſt arrived without 
a line either from one or the other of the 
parties. Loveill enjoy*d the ſcene ; but 
for the preſent he ſuppreſs'd his triumph. 
There was among the company who had 
concerted this fruſtrated ſcheme, a gentleman 
famous in the coffee-houſes for the length 
of his ſword, and the maſterly ſkill he 
flefles in that ſpecies of wit ſome time 
ſince laugh'd out of the world by Mr. 
Addiſon, under the name of Bite, and now _ 
reviv'd among the polite world, under 
that of Humbug. This gentleman, who 
has all the addreſs of a neighbouring na- 
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tion in which he was born, without any 
tincture of the abſurdity of it, after calling 
a council of war among the party, pro- 
pos'd the making up the diſappointment of 
a letter from Mr. Sneer, by writing one 
himſelf in his name. Every body ap- 
plauded the propoſal ; and the hero, little 
imagining what ſort of an enemy he was 
making by his plot, took the whole ma- 
nagement of the matter upon himſelf, 
Supper was over, and the company were 
entertaining one another with talking of in- 
different things, when a ſervant enter'd the 


room, dirty, and affecting to be drunk, 


and with a letter as dirty as himſelf in his 
hand. He deliver'd it with humbly beg- 
ging pardon, and confeſſing that — had 
been made to drink too much when he 
went to the poſt-houſe for the letters, and 
that in his return he had dropp'd ſeveral of 
them; but that he had been back to ſeek 
for them, and had found them all in the 
road : that the reſt were for the ſervants, 


but this he found was for Captain Brave. 


The fellow was diſmiſs'd with a very ſe- 
vere reproof; and the captain, who had 
taken care to direct his counterfeit letter to 
himſelf, that he might have an opportuni- 
ty of introducing it properly, no ſooner 
had opened it, than he told the 8 
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with great ſatisfaction in his face, that it 
was from his friend Sneer. 

Several of the party took care to ob- 
ſerve, that the captain ſmib'd as he caſt his 
eye curſorily over it, and begg'd they 
might ſhare in his mirth, if the letter con- 
tained no ſecret. The captain pretended a 
fort of confuſion, and after a ſhort pauſe an- 
ſwer'd, with ſome deliberation, ©* No z— 
« there is no great ſecret in ir.—And in- 
« deed the company have a right to it, as it 


“ relates to the buſineſs he went to town. 
© about.——But, continued he, there is a 
« gentleman concern'd in it, who I beheve' 


* does not know enough of the rules of this 
% houfe to hear it properly. Mr. Loveill, 
continued he, you are the perſon I mean. 
« Youare to know, Sir, that nothing ſaid 
* or done under this roof is ever reſented 
t out of doors, or taken notice of afterwards 


4 jn a ſerious manner. All the freedoms 


& we take with one another are to be ſub- 
s ject to no other return, but that of others 
„ of the ſame kind.— If you are of this 
« mind, and will give me leave, I'll read 


« out the letter ; but if there is any danger 


„ of a quarrel adout it, I'll immediately 

s ſacrifice it to the ſafety of my friend, by 
© committing it to the flames.“ 

Loveill told him he had his free permiſſion 

to diſcloſe it, and his promiſe to take no 
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other notice of it than himſelf wou'd have 
done on the ſame occaſion ; on which the 


captain, with an audible voice, read as 
follows * 


Dear Brave, 


| An herribly tir d with an uncomfortable 
journey, but cannot ſleep till I have o- 
pened the beginning of a glorious ſcene to 
you. — I have ſeen Mrs. W—— Loveill 
is hing coxcomb : be never ſpoke to her 
in his life. All the familiarities that ever 
paſs*d between them are, that behind the 
ſcenes one night he attempted to touch her 
neck, and ſbe return*d the civility by ſpit- 
ting in his face: a dirty compliment from a 
fine lady; but ſbe apologizes for it by ſay- 
ing it was ſuited to the dirty occaſion. 
What has farther paſi*d between them is, 
that on his coming to bully her at her ows 
houſe about it the next day, Thomas obey*d 
his inſtructions to a titile, and very heroically 
kick'd him out of doors. This is but a 
taſte of what I have 1o tell you ;—there is 
a full feaſt behind ; but I leave ber at ſup- 
per to give you this. We ſhall be with you 
by to-morrow. night. 


Jam your moſt obedient 
SNEER. 


The 


= 
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The company pretended a ſtrange ſur- 
rize at the contents of this letter. One 
ſaid, Well, if any body but Mr. Sneer had 
writ this, poſitively I cou'd not have be- 
liev'd it. Another, Well, I ſee all men 
are alike ; but—— —. A thouſand whiſ- 
pers of this ſort had gone round the table, 
when the captain, a little diſconcerted by not 
ſeeing that confuſion in Loveill's face which 
this home attack was intended to have 
rais*d, made a bold puſh to put him out of 
countenance, by giving him a gentle tap 
on the ſhoulder, and telling him, it was not 
worth while to be ſo uneaſy about this trifle, 
as he ſaw he was. Every young fellow 


<« in the world, ſays he, will boaſt of ad- 


t yentures of this kind ;. *tis only pity-Sneer 
«© was here, otherwiſe it would have gone 
„ down with us very well.“ | 
Loveill-anſwered him with a great deal 
of ſpirit z- ** Faith, Sir, I have not the grace 
e to find out that I have any of that con- 
fuſion about me you are pleas'd to com- 
* pliment me with. I ſuppoſe this fort of 
< raillery is the faſhion of the place; and 
you ſhall immediately know my ſenſe of it, 
& by ſeeing the anſwer I ſhall make to it.“ 
Loveill calPd for pen and ink, and re- 
tired to a ſide-table for two or three mi- 
nutes; after which he return'd with his 
anſwer to the letter ; and putting it into 
K 5 | cap- 
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captain Brave's hand, deſired him to favour 


the company with reading it. 
The captain took it of him with great 
leaſure, and ' throwing every way round 
bim looks full of conſcious triumph, and 
promiſing a great deal of mk 
effect of his letter, began to read very audi- 
bly : | 


gin; 
AN account of a pretended converſation 


with Mrs. was juſt now read 
bere.—It requires no farther notice from me 
than the telling you, and all the company 
at this place, before whom I have defired 
this to be read, that the author of the let- 
ter in which it is contain'd, is @ liar, a 
ſcoundrel, and a raſtal; and that be dar d 
not have written a ſyllable of it, but for the 
known protection the place where it was to 
be read afforded him :—that if be chuſes to 
acknowledge theſe names, and put up what 
I bave ſaid of him, we are about upon equal 
terms: but if he is in a humour to diſpute 
them, I ſhall'not be eafily brought to believe 
that be has ſeen Mrs. , ſince be 


Jaw 


Her very faithful admirer, 
LOVIEIII. 


It 
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It was obſerved by the company, who 
did not at this time much intereſt them- 
ſelves about what they laugh'd at, ſo they 
laugh'd at ſomething, that the captain did 
not read this letter quite ſo fluently as he had 
done the other. He faulter'd at the words 
liar and fcoundrel, which, as they were art- 
fully apply'd not to Mr. Sneer, but to 
the author of the letter he had juſt read, he 
very plainly perceiv*d were levell'd at him- 
ſelf, It he had had any remaining doubt 
about this, Mr. Loveill's addreſs to him, on 
his concluding the letter, in which he deſired 
him to write the ſuperſcription, for that 
he knew better what was the gentleman's 
direction than himſelf, was deliver*d in ſuch 
a tone of voice, that it ſhew*d very plainly 
he meant the captain ſhou*'d not only be 
very ſenſible of it, but ſhou'd perceive too 
that himſelf knew very well to whom he 
had written that defiance. | 
The company. ſaw this, and they inte- 
reſted themſelves to prevent matters going 
any farther, and to convince Mr. Loveill 
that Sneer had written the letter, and the 
captain, that Loveill believ'd he had. His 
anſwer was properly directed by one of the 


company, who was neareſt the ink-ſtand, 


and put into the poſt for London. This 
was a glorious addition to the perplexity of 
the unfortunate emiſſary it went to, 3 
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had before more than enough to make him 


mad. | 

During the remainder of the evening, 
Loveill, whoſe anger cou'd not fatisfy it- 
ſelf with the ample revenge he had already 
taken, aim'd many cutting things at the 
captain, under the ſhadow of Mr. Sneer's 
name; and the matter had probably come 
to too good an underſtanding between 
them, had not a very fpirited little man of 
the company taken up the cauſe in the ca 
tain's place. He inſiſted on it, that 
knew the letter to be Sneer's, for — 
he knew his hand; that he was very well 
aſſur'd the old gentleman knew what he 
ſaid z and that (himſelf knew both him 
and the lady ſo well, that he wou'd ven- 
ture to lay five guineas that ſhe had ſaid 
every thing that was hinted at in the letter, 
and that ſhe wou'd determine the bett by 
declaring that ſhe had done ſo. | 

Loveill, who had now by a multitude 
of additional abuſes ſufficiently reveng'd 
the affront the captain intended him, was 
not ſorry to ſee the quarrel got into other 
hands, where it was not ſo likely to be- 
come more ſerious than it deſerv'd, as while 
in his. He anſwered his new antagoniſt, 
that wagers were a ſort of arguments that 
did not do much credit to the underſtand- 

ings of people who us' d them; and that 
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it wou'd be paying a very ill compliment 
to the lady's honour, if he ſhou'd ſuppoſe 
it only an even chance whether ſhe declar'd 
the truth or not. That he therefore cou'd 
no more accept the wager upon equal 
terms, than he cou'd expreſs a diſtruſt of 
her by abſolutely refuſing it ; but that if 
the gentleman wou'd give him leave to 
lay him a hundred guineas to five, he 


wou'd very willingly ſubmit it to the de- 


ciſion he had propos'd. | 

The wager was accepted on theſe terms; 
and the company, when Loveill was gone, 
determined to ſweat him a little in the ſub- 
jet of it, by making him loſe, though 
they did not intend he ſhou'd ever pay it. 
Upon this plan one of the ladies, who had 
been always ſo great a benefactor to Mrs. 
W in her benefits, that it was not 
to be ſuppos'd ſhe cou*'d be refus'd any 
thing ſhe aſk*d of her, wrote to her; re- 
queſting it as the greateſt favour ſhe cou'd 
ever do to her, and as an obligation to a 
ſer of company that might be of infinite ſer- 
vice to her hereafter, that ſhe would anſwer 
a certain queſtion which wou'd be propos'd 
to her by the ſame poſt, in ſuch a manner as 
ſhou'd loſe a wager Mr. Loveill had laid 
about her, and abuſe. and feandalize him 
as much as' poſſible ; telling her that ſhe 

need not ſpare ill language, and — 
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that it was only for a piece of ſport ; and 
that ſhe had the promiſe of the whole com- 
pany, that ſhe ſhou'd come to no harm 
about it. 
Loveill was allow'd by every body to 
be the propereſt perſon to propoſe the 
queſtion to the lady, as he had the greateſt 
concern in it; and ſo ſure were they of 
ſucceſs, from their own ſcheme, that they 
even gave him leave to write to her in 
what terms he pleas*d, and did not in- 
ſiſt on ſeeing his letter. 

Too much appearance of openneſs often 
betrays a deſign. Loveill, who after a 
ſhort abſence, which he had contriv'd on 
purpoſe to give them an opportunity of 
concerting their deſigns, under a pretence 
of writing letters, return'd z and when he 
obſerv'd their eager frankneſs, and pro- 
feſſions of impartial dealing, he eaſily ſaw 
the bottom of the plot, and determin'd, 
under the, ſame ſhew of open frankneſs, to 
deſtroy it. | 

He knew very well that the lady con- 
cern'd had ſuch a ſort of dependance on 


the company, that they would take it for 


granted ſhe. wou'd do every thing they 
pleas*d ; and on this ſole conſideration the 
plot was apparent: but he knew alſo, that 
the letter he had written to town wou'd 
prevent Sneer from doing any thing, og 
| 3 IF that 
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that it would be eaſy for him to coun- 
terplot all the reſt. He ſtept to a corner of 
the room for a moment, and then return'd 
with the following letter, which he deſir'd 
the company wou'd read, that they might 


know he us'd no indirect means in procur- 
ing a favourable anſwer. 


Deareſt P“, 
A Paper has been read here, accuſing you 
of ſpeaking diſreſpectfully of me.— I need 
not tell you it is not neceſſary to ſay any thing 


to convince me of the falſity of the aſſertion; 
1 know you better. But to clear you to ſome 
people here who believe it, I have laid a wa- 
ger on your innocence, which your own teſti- 
mony is to decide. 80 


LovEIII. 


P. S. You'll oblige me if you won't fee Mr. 


Sneer till I come to town ; «vbich, if you were 
not there, wou d not be theſe three months. 


Had Loveill ſuppos'd his intereſt with 
the lady ſtronger than that of the compa- 
ny, he wou'd have taken a little more pains 
to have obtained a decree in his favour, 
but none of the party ſaw that he had 
given up the point in that view, and that 
he only play'd this game, to affect the let- 
ting them know, that he was ſenſible ſhe 


1 
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lov'd him at no common rate. The de- 


firing her to baniſh a man who had always 
been father, brother, friend, every thing to 
her, appear'd ſuch a romantic requeſt to 
them, that there needed not the artifice of 
adding to the requeſt the contempt of 
throwing it into a. poſtſcript, to make them 
all conclude, that no man ever had a ſhare 
of vanity equal to that of the perſon who 
deſir'd it. 

They all agreed that Loveill had ſtated 
his caſe fairly and diſintereſtedly enough, but 
they banter'd him moſt egregiouſly on the 
preſumption of ſucceſs which he put on upon 
it. He told them in anſwer, that it would 
be right for them to be merry till the lady's 
anſwer came, becauſe it would be his turn 
to be fo afterwards ; and added not a little 
to the height of the ſcene, by expreſſing 
the greateſt aſtoniſhment in the world at 


their thinking him a coxcomb, for his men- 


tioning his ſucceſs in an adventure, in which 
he cou'd not conceive that the ſubject al- 
low'd it to come under the name of va- 
nity. 

He was very ſenſible of tlie ſucceſs of 
his firſt letter from the real ſilence of Mr. 
Sneer ; and he, on this foundation, offer*d 
a ſecond wager upon the ſame terms with 
the former, that tho? he had not requeſted 
the baniſhment of. that gentleman in a 


very 


g * 
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very preſſing manner, it would be com- 
ply'd with. 


The wager was accepted, and the com- 


pany had their expectations of the confu- 
ſion of Mr. Loveill on the lady's anſwer, 
not a little heightened, by the aſſurance of 
ſucceſs he every hour took care to expreſs 
among them. 

The return of a poſt was never expected 
with more impatience than on this occa- 
ſion. Mrs. W 's letter was the ſubject 
of every body's hopes; and, in order to 
mortify the lover the more thoroughly, ic 
had been deſir'd to be directed to himſelf, 
upon his promiſe to read it to the compa- 
ny. This laſt condition was owing to the 
addreſs of the defeated captain, who had 
cunningly contriv'd this way to be even 
with him, for making him read the letter 
that had call'd him ſo many hard names. 
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a CH AP. XVIII. 


A very remarkable occurrence explain- 

ed. Loveill gets the better of all 

his antagoniſts, and returns the be- 
haviour of Mrs. W— as it deſerves. 


H E fortnight's acquaintance Mr. Lo- 


: veill had been happy enough to en- 
Joy with this lady, had given him an op- 
portunity of often ſeeing her writing; and 
bY great good fortune he had ſtill about 

m a 
had thought applicable to ſomething that 
had paſs'd between them, and had tran- 
ſcrib'd in one of her good-natur*d fits. 
This gave him an opportunity of eaſily 
- counterfeiting her hand, and of putting 
whatever anſwer he intended ſhould: be 
made to his letter, into what would be 
ſuppoſed by every body under the circum- 
ſtances it was to be produced in, to be her 
writing. 

The artful Loveill took his time to form 


a letter ſuited to the occaſion, and to mi- 


mick her hand ; but long before the true 
letter could poſſibly arrive, he had the 
counterfeit ready in his pocket. - The com- 
pany were not riſen from dinner the next 


polt- 


paſſage in the 2 which ſne 
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poſt-day, when the letters were brought in : 
among them, to the great joy of every 
body, was one directed to —— Loveill, 
Eiq: this was no ſooner given into his 
hands, than he declared it to be Mrs. W —*s 
but putting it into his pocket for the pre- 
ſent, he told them they ſhould not hear it 
till dinner was removed, that they might 
have no other employment for their mouths 
to interrupt their laughing. | 

Mrs. W— had no mind to part with 
Loveill ; but the intereſt of ſuch a num- 
ber of friends was a little heavier with her 
than her paſſion, and taking it for granted 
that ſhe could at any time make up a 
breach with a lover, ſhe was mean enough 
to be influenced by them, and to bely her 
heart in a letter full of the groſſeſt abuſe 
that ever came from a woman's pen. The 
conſequence of this was, that Mr. Loveill 
not being of quite ſo forgiving a temper as 
the ſoft-hearted people ſhe had been uſed to 
have concerns with, returned a ſecond let- 
ter, which ſhe ſent him by the next poſt, to 
excuſe herſelf, unopened ; and could never 
be brought to ſee her again, or to have any 
farther concern with her, than the giving 
her an annual preſent of five guineas, by 
way of commemoration of the beginning 
of their acquaintance, for a ticket at her 
benefit. 


Your 
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Your lover, who knew ſo much of the 
woman, that he eaſily foreſaw what would 
be the purport of her real letter, did not 
at this time give himſelf the trouble to 
examine it; but taking out the counter- 
feit from the ſame . ba into which he 
had put the real one, he opened it, and 
read as follows: 


Perjur'd and ungrateful Loveil, 
2 OW do you dare after a filence of four 


| months to write to me? or what am 1 
to underſtand by your note? Am I intended 
the ſacrifice to ſome new miſtreſs? Is your 
vanity to be indulged by expoſing me to the 
company you are with? or do I owe a letter 
that love or gratitude could never bring me, 
to the pitiful hopes of winning your wager ? 
Fool that I am, I can believe neitber.— 


No: 1 know you are aſhamed of your per- 
fidy, and have only invented this pretence to 
eorite to me. bo ſhould dare to tell you 


that I had rail d at what you loo well know 
it is my folly, my miſery, my deſtruction 10 
deat on with an ill-return'd paffen ? 


 Gneer is baniſh dall the world ſhall be 


fo if you command it—but what is my return 
for ſacrificing every thing to you ? Can you 
be ſo near me, and Yet refuſe to fly to thoſe 
arms, 


of ace, A. en bd. ht 
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arms, where nothing but yourſelf can ever be 


agreeable. | 
Pardon the wildneſs of a paſſion you know 


yeu have given too much occaſion to, and let 


me ſee you 
Your diſtracted 
W 


— 


Loveill had no ſooner read this letter, 
which perfectly well tallied with the ac- 
count he had given of his adventure, than 
he threw it down open upon the table. 
The company acknowledged the hand; 
they thought they had ſcen it brought by 
the poſt; and, in fine, with all the con- 
fuſion and uneaſineſs in their countenances, 
that became a ſet of diſappointed projec- 
tors, they acknowledged their error, and 
and adjudged Loveill both his wagers. It 
was in vain that the lady long afterwards 
attempted to clear herſelf of the diſreſpect 
ſhe had been accus'd of having ſhewn to 


the letter they had written to her, by de- 


nying every article of the anſwer Loveill 
had read, and by producing a copy of the 
real letter ſhe had ſent him : nay, it was 


in vain that ſhe at length owned the effects 


of her real letter to him; owned the quar- 
rel it had occaſioned between them, and 


aſſured every body that it was not even 
then 
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then made up, nor 1 ever would 
be: and even went ſo far as to produce 
the ſucceeding letter ſhe had 4 to 
beg his pardon, with the blank cover in 
which he had enclos'd it back to her. 
Nothing was of force againſt what ap- 
peared demonſtration: her hand had been 
well known, the letter had been read by 
every body: it was evident all the effects 
of Mr. Loveill's ſligheſt requeſts were an- 
ſwered; there was no denying that Sneer 
was baniſh'd for the time; that ſhe avoid- 
ed coming to the company, tho' invited; 
and, in fine, the perplexity on all hands 
has never been unravelPd, till I now diſ- 
cloſe it to your ladyſhip as I received it 
ſoon afterwards from the mouth of the gen- 
tleman to another of whoſe artifices your- 
ſelf have, in ſome meaſure, fallen a ſa- 
crifice. 


EH AFP. XE. 


Toveill arrives in London. Picłs up 
a miſireſs at Putney bowling-green. 
A very cunning ſcheme diſcon- 
certed. 


HILE Mrs. Meanwell was enter- 
taining lady Juliet with this hiſtory 


of her lover, and according to the cuſtom 
of 


LY 
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of the world giving her a leſſon of cay- 


tion, that might have been of excellent 


uſe to her, if it had not come after the ac- 
cident, that it ſhould have guarded her 
againſt, had happen'd; Loveill who was 
very much in earneſt in his ſearch after a 
wife, and who was not only ſenſible that 
here were two people got together, neither 
of whom he had any deſire to ſee, but that 
the place where lady Juliet was could never 
offer any thing elſe worth his looking at, no 
ſooner found that her ladyſhip did not 
ſeem in a humour to leave Bath, than he 
determin'd to do it himſelf, 

He immediately took coach for Lon- 
don, and on his arrival there, enquiring 
what were the places of publick reſort at 


that ſeaſon, his landlord, of whom he 


had aſk*d this information, and who was a 
very honeſt fellow, and had a brotherly 


friendſhip for his friend at the bowling- 


green houſe at Putney, told him, that was 


the place where moſt company of all met, 


and that the morrow was the publick day 
there. "I 
Loveill, who was determin'd nothing 
ſhould interrupt his ſcheme, and found 
that it he omitted the preſent opportunity, 
he ſhould not have another of a week or 
tortnight, reſolved to forget his wearineſs, 
and make a viſit to the place that was ſo 
ſtrongly 


* * * I * „ — — - * 
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ſtrongly recommended to him. Lady Ju- 
liet had made our hero ſo nice in his ideas 
of beauty, that he examined the whole 
female circle preſent, without being able 
to think favourably of any one of them 
| for a long time; at length he obſerved a 
tall well-made young creature, engag'd with 
two other women in a party of gentlemen, 
whoſe brown faces, and white lapelles, de- 
clared them to belong to the navy. | 

He eaſily ſaw that the other females of 0 
the party made no figure in theſe gentle- | 
mens opinion, but that all their devoirs 
were paid to the lady he had firſt fixed 
| his eye upon, and whom, as he obſerved 

| more and more nearly, he found to grow 

| more and more upon him as a beauty. 
| The pride of attacking the handſomeſt 
woman in the place; and the expected tri- 
|  umph of carrying off a miſtreſs from ſuch 
| a formidable ſet of rivals, ſoon determin'd 
| a man of Loveill's turn, who had alſo in 
favour of his determined ſearch, long be- 
fore reſolv'd never to fall into a large 
company without attempting ſomebody in 
it till he had fixed upon one worth ſtick- 
Ing to, left him no choice what to do in a 
place where there appeared but one woman 
worth notice. | 
| The — of the ſea-officers who at- 
I tended the lady ſhewed their ſeveral = 
an 
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and a man of Loveill's addreſs could not 
be long in determining what was the true 
method of engaging them in a purſuit, 
which wonld make them quit the lady. 
He had obſerved on his firſt coming into 
the place, among the old people who walk*d 
quietly about the gardens, a party, of which 
he ſaw there were two people, who were 
of the number of thoſe, that it is every 
man's intereſt who would riſe in the navy, 
to be well with. Theſe gentlemen were 
of his intimate acquaintance, and not ſu- 
ſpecting the honourable nature of the of- 
ſice he was engaging them in, they very 
readily let him join them in company with 
the gallants of the woman he was aiming at. 

The lady was ſo well acquainted with 
theſe gentlemens rank, that ſhe ſoon de- 


termined within herſelf that Loveill, who 


was ſo intimate and familiar with them, 
muſt be a man of ſome conſequence. The 
gaiety of dreſs which lady Juliet's taſte for 
finery had thrown him into, pleaded alfo 
not a little in his favour; and it was with 
conſiderable triumph that ſhe ſoon after- 
wards underſtood, by the regard his eyes 
paid to her, that ſhe was not indifferent 
to him. - | 

The officers who ſaw that it was owing 
to him that they were ſo well received, 


where it was of fo much conſequence to 


Vor. I, bt them 
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them to be ſo, could not prevail upon 
themſelves, tho” they ſaw evidently enough 
his drift and intent 1n it, to take any no- 
tice of it. Loveill had expected no other 
conſequences : he had now ſtudied men 
with as much attention as he had books, 
and he knew very well, if preferment and 
a miſtreſs ſtood in competition, which 
would give way. wy. 
After ſome civil things which the lady 
had received very civilly, he told her, that 
he had joined the gentleman to people that 
might be uſeful to them; and he believed the 
beſt thing they could do would be to leave 
them together. The lady had her friends 
welfare, to ſay nothing of her own, ſo 
much at heart, that ſne made no ſcruple 
of conſenting : ſhe drew off her party, in- 
. cluding Mr. Loveill, at the end ot the next 
walk ; and as ſhe had two other other wo- 
men with her, ſhe was eaſily prevailed upon 
to take his coach on to Richmond, and 
to dine there with him, inſtead of doing 
it where they were, with the captains. 
Loveill, who had calculated all his 
ſchemes before he ſet out on his wife - hunt- 
ing expedition, had eaſily foreſeen that he 
ſhould be led into expences in the proſecu- 


tion of it, that by no means ſuited his for- 


tune; but the ſnort period he had devoted 
to the attempt, as he had determined it 
n | | ſhould 
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ſhould be concluded, or laid aſide for ever, 


within the ſpace of one year, made him 
very eaſy under whatever extravagances he 


found it convenient or necoſſary to run into 
during that time. ( 
The perfect unconcern with which the 
lady ſaw him order an expenſive dinner, 
and his gallant behaviour to every body 
about him, confirmed her in the opinion 


ſhe had at firſt taken up of his being a man 


of very great fortune. She bleſs'd the 


day ſhe had devoted to Putney, and ador'd 
every accident that had concurr'd to the 


bringing Loveill and her together, not 
having the leaſt idea that all that appeared 
{ſuch wonderful chance-work to her, was 
the effect of a concerted ſcheme in her 
new lover; and that indeed with people of 
his turn, accidents have ſcarce any ſhare 
in the occurrences of life. 

The afternoon was ſpent in great gaiety 


on all ſides, till it grew time to get into 


the coach: it was evening before the com- 


pany got back to London; and after ſet- 


ting down the friends of the lady at the 
end of Halfmoon-ſtreet, our lovers had a 
very agreeable tete-a-tete,( to uſe the phraſe 
in all its ſenſes,) in the coach to Covent- 
garden. Loveill knew too much of the 
world not to ſee, as ſoon as he had join'd 


the lady, that ſhe was not the ſort of per- 
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ſon it was his buſineſs to be in ſearch of; 
and had only purſued his gallantry during 
the remainder of the day with her, be- 
cauſe nothing better offered. He had 
form'd ſo juſt an opinion of her, not- 
withſtanding the airs of quality ſhe had 
affected to put on at their firſt meeting, 
that he was not at all ſurprized when the 
coachman, who had taken her directions 
about the ſetting her down at home, ſtopp*d 
at a — He handed the lady in, 
delivered her up ſafe to her mother, and 
immediately called for the moſt expenſive 
things the place afforded. 

His whole ſcheme on this occaſion ter- 
minated in the intent of giving the lady a 
ſupper at her own houſe, and after that 
taking his leave of her, without any intent 
of renewing his viſit: but fate ordered 
matters otherwiſe z he had diſcharged his 
coach when he ordered ſupper, and had fat 
chatting ſo late after it, that when he was 
for going away there was neither coach nor 
chair to be had; and upon recollection, 


another unlucky circumſtance againſt him 


was, that he had not provided himſelf 
with a lodging. 


The good lady of the houſe, who had ſoon 
determined with herſelf from his behaviour, 


that he was a man of no little conſequence, 
was highly pleaſed with finding, on this 
e occaſion, 
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occaſion, that he was a country gentle» 
man juſt arriv*d at London: ſhe ſaw the 
reſpect he paid her daughter, and ſhe 
made no doubt but it might be an eaſy 
thing to prevail with fuch a man, as ſhe 
took him to be, to marry her. She offer'd 
him a bed in the houſe, told him ſhe fre- 
quently accommodated ſober gentlemen 
who. kept good hours in that manner, and 
ſhould be very proud of him for a lodger 
while he ſtaid in town. 

Loveill, who had form'd no ſcheme 


upon the gitl, received the propoſal with 


an unfeign'd indifference, but told the 
mother, he ſhould be very happy to be ſo 
agreeably ſituated : they parted for the 
night, the girl to dream of dreſs, equipage, 
and Mrs. Loveill ; and the lover (as the 
underſtood the matter) to a ſleep as tran- 
quil as indolence and indifference could 
procure him. 

The mother had long been upon the 
ſcheme of making this handſome wench's 
fortune : it was with this intent, that ſhe 
had favoured the attempts made upon her 


by all the gentlemen who frequented her 


houſe, depending very firmly, for the pre- 
ſervation of her chaſtity, upon the doc- 
trine ſhe had been ſome years inculcating 
into her, that it was ne woman's intereſt 
to be a whore ; and concluding, that the 
— — eager- 
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s of a long faſt would made ſome 
of theſe lovers ſwallow the bait, tho* ma- 
trimony was annexed to it, when they 
found ſhe was not to be had upon any 
other terms. Loveill, who had ſounded 
her every way a thouſand times over during 
their days courtſhip, found ſhe had abſo- 
lutely preſerved her virtue in all the at- 
tacks that had been made upon her; and 
tho? he could have been well enough ſa- 
tisfy*'d with her for a miſtreſs, he did not 
chuſe to purchaſe that pleaſure at the ex- 
pence the pain he knew it would 
afterwards be to his remembrance, to have 
debauch'd an innocent creature. 

He behaved to her for three or four 
days with an unconſtrain'd civility, but 
without any thing farther that looked like 
love. The: wench cried with vexation ; 
and the mother began to be in continual 
uneaſineſs at the ſlow progreſs of an amour, 
which ſhe foreſaw would come to nothing, 
if not- hurried to marriage immediately. 
Loveill- was gone out on a viſit one morn- 
ing, when theſe females laid their heads 
cooly together, about the bringing their 
deſign into execution. The mother pro- 

_ drawing him into marriage by jea- - 
louſy, frightening him into it by a chal- 
lenge, and many other means ; all which 
the daughter ſaw plainly enough from * 
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ſue obſerved of -Loveill's temper, would 


prove defective. At length ſhe propoſe 


a very different ſcheme from them all, 
which was no other than the getting him 
into drink, and the —Y a parſon ready 
to take advantage of the firſt fit of fond- 
neſs that ſhould come upon him, before 
he grew ſober. The mother gave up 
every thing to this promiſing ſcheme, and 
urg' d the bringing it about as quickly as 
poſſible. . Loveill's natural fobriety, ren- 
dered it difficult to be attempted, but the 
young lady remembring that he had drank 
more freely in their country expedition, 
than ſhe had ever ſeen him do fince, an- 
other journey to Richmond was deter- 
mined to be the plan, and a May-fair par- - 
ſon was ſent for to be in readineſs, and 
was dreſs'd in a ſailor's habit to avoid ſuſ- 
enz This gentleman was to attend be- 

ind the coach, in quality of footman; 
and a couple of female friends, who could 
be truſted to keep ſober, under the ap- 
pearance of drinking, were pitched upon 
to be of the party, and to be the wit- 


_neſlles. 


The whole ſcheme was perfectly laid, 
before the perſon who was to be the victim 
to it returned; the ladies were ſent for to 


drink tea, and Mr. Loveill invited to meet 


them. Miſs dreſs'd herſelf in the moſt 
9 L 4 ad van- 
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advantageous manner; and in the midſt 
of a great deal of good humour, one of 
the company accidentally ſaid, Richmond 
was a very pleaſant place. Loveill readily 
ſaw there was a ſcheme upon him in this, 


but as he had no idea that it aimed at any 


thing farther than his pocket, he readily 


gave into it, and deſired he might treat 


them there the next morning. The old 


woman rejoiced in the ſucceſs of their 
ſcheme, and every one of the young ones 
readily came into it. 
Mr. Loveill ſupp'd out that evening, 
and gave the ladies by that means, a very 
favourable opportunity of concerting the 
ſeveral circumſtances of the plan : the par- 
ties were all called together: the parſon 
had his inſtructions to be as quick as poſli- 
ble in hurrying over the ceremony, and a 
bond of two hundred pounds was given 
him, payable a month after marriage. 
The witneſſes were cautioned to keep ſo- 
ber, tho* under the appearance of drinking 
freely to tempt him to do the ſame ; and 
Enally miſs was put in mind, that her for- 
tune wholly depended on that evening's 


conduct. The mother cautioned her, to 
be ſure not to drink too much; but as her 


lover got in liquor, to uſe every artifice 
to entice him to grow fond of her; and 
in 
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in fine, when he could neither ſpeak nor 
ftand, then to call in the parſon. 

Every thing thus ſettled, the parties re- 
tir'd ſeverally to bed, but all in the ſame 
houſe, in order to be ready : the coach 


was early at the door, and miſs begged 


leave that the ſailor who had brought up 
Mr. LoveilPs ſhoes in the morning, might 
g0 behind it to help to wait on them at 
dinner ; for that they were but poorly at- 
tended when at Richmond before. 
The oddity of this requeſt alone, was 
enough to have bred ſuſpicion in a temper 
ſo prone to it as that of Mr. Loveill — 
the whole plot was at once laid open to 
him on the mentioning it, by his recollect- 
ing that the fellow had been ſo little upon 
his guard, as to come up to him with a 
roſe in his hat; and on his complaining 
that one of the ſhoes was duſty, he re- 
membred that he had pulled a black glove 
out of his pocket to wipe it with. A roſe 
and black gloves were things ſo very ſin- 


gular in the dreſs of a common ſailor, that 


he had then taken it for granted, the fel- 
low had knock'd down tome parſon the 
night before, and robbed him of them : but 
now the manner of the parties being brought 
about, the readineſs of the people who 


were to be of it, who he ſaw had lain in 


the houſe ; and twenty other circumſtances 
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in the behaviour both of the mother and 


daughter, conſpired to make it palpable 
and evident, that the deſign was to make 
him drunk, and marry him. 

The ſupreme joy of Loveill's heart, has 
always been to counterplot people who 
paid his underſtanding ſo ill a compliment, 
as to ſuppoſe they could impoſe upon him; 
and the inſtance of lady Juliet may ſerve 
to ſhew, that the great paſſion of his ſoul 
was revenge; which his natural violence of 
temper would never let him. believe ſuffi- 


cient, unleſs it was at leaſt ten times greater 


than the ſubject of it deſerv'd. He was 
maſter enough of his countenance, not to 
give the company the leaſt ſuſpicion: that 
he ſaw thro* the ſcheme they had laid 
againſt him : he got into the coach with 
great good-humour, and ordered the driver 


to ſtop at Putney bowling-green to break- 


faſt, after having privately given him di- 


rections to loſe his way thither, and never 
to ſtop till he came to the door of the 


houſe he was ordered to at Richmond. 
The fellow obeyed his inſtructions punc- 
tually. He was no ſooner alighted from 


his box, than Loveill pretending ſome very 


urgent occaſion, ſtept out of the coach in 

a hurry, ordered the landlord: to conduct 

the ladies into a room, and gave his coach- 

man the wink to follow him. He was no 
5 ſooner 
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ſooner got into the garden with him, than 
retiring to a corner, and putting his hand 
in his pocket, he told him that he 
found he was an honeſt fellow, and gave 
him a guinea. - That, ſays he, is only an 
earneſt of what P11 give you, if you mind my 
inſtructions. —You will not be wanted till 
to-morrow morning : all you have to do. 
in the mean time is to watch that fellow 
who rode behind the coach : take him into 
the kitchin with you ; never let him be 
once out of your fight ; make him drunk 
as poſſible, and _ him ſo; but take 
care to keep yourſelf ſober, and to have 
ſomebody pee with you, to be wit- 
neſs that you are ſo, and that the fellow 
you watch has never given you the ſlip a 
moment.—Do this carefully, and I will 
give you five guineas more, and the per- 
fon you take in with you a guinea beſide : 
but if you fail in the leaſt article, neither 
of you have a farthing. 

Matters were no ſooner ' ſettled in this 
manner than the gallant return'd to his 
company, made an apology for his abſence, 
grew exceſſively gay and good-humour*d, 
and complimented his miſtreſs in a warmer 
manner than he had ever done in his life. 

Dinner was ferved ; the good-humour 


continued; no ſailor appear'd, but the 


lady was- in no concern about that, as ſhe 
3 knew 
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knew they ſhould not want him till even- 
ing: for it was a ſettled thing between 
miſs and her mother, that ſhe was to lie 
abroad, in order to have ſufficient proof 
of their bedding together, as well as of 
their marriage, | 
| Loveill ſaw towards afternoon that they 
try*d every ſcheme to allure him to drink, 
and by their ſhewing no inclinations to go, 
as evening came oh, he was ſufficiently 
confirm'd in the juſtice of his ſuſpicion as 
to their deſign upon him, he order'd ſup- 
per in a bed-chamber z, and as he found 
they were all very cautious of drinking, 
tho* very ſollicitous with him to do it, he 
feed the waiter to put in half the quantity 
of rack into each of the ſucceeding bottles. 
The backwardneſs Loveill ſhewed to 
drink after ſupper, induc'd the ladies to 
do it more than their inſtructions allowed, 
in order to encourage him; and miſs was 
not backward in her part of the ſcheme, 
by offering him every ſort of allurement 
to her perſon. The effects of the liquor 
began to appear on the weaker of the 
two female friends of the lady firſt: the 
other two very charitably conducted her to 
the bed, and ſuppoſing that lying down. 


was a properer poſture than ſitting for a 


* in her condition, they carefully laid 


| late 
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upon it. It would have now been too 
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late for the others to have profited, by the 
example of their fallen companion, had 
they been cool enough to reflect on it. 
They had already each her full doſe; and 
in ſhort, under pretence of comforting 
the ſick lady, they laid themſelves down 
by her. 

Loveill was by this time drunk enough, 
tho* not quite ſo much ſo as they: he 
faſtned the door, put out the candles, and 
laid himſelf down among them. The morn- 
ing light awaked the women as from a 
dream; as for Loveill's part, he had been 
awake ſometime, laughing at his proſperous 
miſchiet. Nothing could equal the confu- 
ſion and diſtraction with which the three 
ladies perceiv'd, that they had been ſleep- 
ing all night with a drunken rake z; who 
they found very plainly, either out of love 
or malice, had taken ample revenge upon 
them all, for the ſcheme they had laid 
upon him; and which it was now plain 
enough he had diſcover'd. 

Atter more reproaches than perhaps any 
man ever had, or ever deſerved at one 
time before, the coach was order'd for 
London; but the heroine of the ſtory con- 
ſidering that ſhe could be no more than 
ruin'd, requeſted of her friends to return 
to town without her; and as it would be 


unpaſlible to conceal what had 3 
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to tell her the whole truth, excepting for 
their own "misfortunes; and to add, that 
as her lying abroad would make a noiſe 
about the place, ſhe choſe to ſtay a week 
or a fortnight where ſhe was, till the buſtle 
that would be about it ſhould be over. 
Loveill was extremely pleafed with the 
ſpirit of the girl; he gave her a hearty 
kiſs, and telling her ſhe ſhould command 
every thing of him that ſhe ought to have 
expected, diſmiſſed her friends, paid the 
coachman, and made an intereſt to the 
biſhop againſt the parſon, the conſequence 
of which was, that he was condemned to 
loſe, (what when the ſentence came to be 
ut in execution, it prov'd he never had) 
Foly orders. 


. 
Toveill attacks the celebrated Cynthia 
at Ranelagh.— A ſham courtſhip * 


à duenna. 


IHE ſucceſs of this hend tant like 
to have ſpoil'd a very honeſt fellow. 
Loveill had hitherto entertained no- no- 


tions of a diſſolute courſe : he was deter- 


mined to take every method of making 
life as agreeable to him as he could; and 
it was upon this ſcheme that he had ſet him 


. i ſelf | 
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ſelf about the ſeeking for a wife as neceſ- 
ſary to it in many different capacities. 

He now found Mimſelt poſſeſs'd of the 
moſt pleaſurable part of a marry'd ſtate, 
without being . to any of its inconve- 
niencies ; and he determined to indulge 
himſelf in it, at leaſt for a little time, be- 


fore he returned to the purſuit of his more 


ſober ſchemes. The lady was vexed enough 
that ſhe could not obtain him on her own 


terms; but as ſhe found that impracticable 


now, ſhe fell into his own jovial way of 


_ reaſoning, and determined to enjoy what 


ſhe ſaw was the only price of her ruin, in 
all the extent it could be carry*d to. 
Nothing could exceed the joy with which 
our gallant couple ſpent about a fortnight 
in this manner: at length, as is uſually the 


caſe on theſe occaſions, the lover grew 


pall'd and weary of the ſame round of de- 


light over and over again: human nature 


began to work within him; and tho' he 


was in no humour to diſcontinue his vi- 


cious courſe, he long' d for variety to give 
a new pleaſure to it. | 

It was with a very heavy heart that the 
girl, who eaſily” ſaw thro* his pretences, 
heard him ſay one evening, that he found: 
it would be neceſſary for him to return to 
London the next morning: ſhe told him 
with a flood of tears, that ſhe ſaw his in- 


rent 
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tent as plainly as if he confeſs'd it to her, | 


that ſhe acknowledged ſhe. had deſerved the 
ruin he had brought upon her; But, Sir, 
continu'd ſhe, I cannot believe that by 
&* my behaviour ſince I have deſerved you 
« ſhouldforſake me.” 

Loveill was ſtruck with the juſtice of 
what ſhe ſaid to him : he told her he had 


no intent of it; nay, he even reſolved. 


againſt it ; but London was in his head, 


and no arguments could perſuade him from 


going. He delivered the lady the next 
day to her mother ; and after ſilencing her 
reproaches for decoying away her innocent 
child, by recriminating her with her 
deſign againſt him, he took his leave 
giving the young lady a handſome preſent, 
and promis'd to obey the mother's injunc- 
tion of never ſeeing her again. 

It was evening before he left their houſe, 
and the Park being not far off, he ſtroll'd 
into the Mall to ſee what was going for- 
ward there; and thence following the 
ſtream of the genteeler people, who ſeem'd 
moſt of them goin gone way, he ſoon found 
. himſelf at Buckingham- gate; where a coach 
offering itſelf before him, he ſtepp'd into 


it, ordered the fellow to follow the 


reſt of the company, not doubting but 
they were going tp ſome publick diverſion 
or other; and not caring three farthings 

T what 
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what it was, ſo long as he found it would 

draw a good many people together. 

The few days that Mr. Loveill had ſpent, 
in town before his Richmond expedition, 

might have let him into the knowledge of 
the diverſions of the ſeaſon ; but it had fo 

happen'd, that tho? he had heard much of 
the charms of Vaux-hall, and even of Cu- 

r*'s gardens and Marybon, the word Rane- 

h had never reach'd his ears. The coach 
which he had got into now brought him thi- 
ther; and it is eaſy to conceive with what 
pleaſure a man of his taſte viewed the moſt 
magnificent room in the world, and heard 
one of the beſt bands of muſick that was 
ever got together. 

The train of coaches he had followed, 
gave him an expectation of a very nume- 
/ rous aſſembly, where-ever it was he was 
going ; but the ſcattered appearance that 
their company, and the people who had 
got in before, made in a place where there 
was room for ſo many, and where ſo glo- 
rious an entertainment was provided for 
them, gave him a very bad opinion of the 
taſte of the publick in their amuſements. 

The muſick were performing a favou- 
rite piece when he entered, and partly the 
attention with which he had liſten'd to this, 
and partly the ſurprize he was in at the 
fight of a place of ſo much elegance, 2 
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BY he had not heard of, prevented for a good 
while his taking any notice of the ſtrag- 
| gling company. When he was at leifure 
to obſerve them, it was ſome fſatisfaftion 
to him to ſee that what there were of them 
were of the beſt z and particularly to meet 
with ſeveral people.of- faſhion with whom 
he had been intimate at Paris. He could 
not help unburthening his heart to the 
firſt party he join'd with, by telling them 
he was amazed to ſee ſo noble an enter- 
tainment as this place afforded ſo little fre- 
quented. The perſon to whom he had 
addreſſed himſelf was a Frenchman : he 
anſwered him in the ſpirit of the nation 
he belong*d to, that the'Engliſh were the 
civileſt people in the world to foreigners, 
and that he looked upon this place to be 
one of the greateſt inſtances there had ever 
| been of their politeneſs to them; as they 
| had here been at an immenſe expence to 
© repare an entertainment, which tho' every 
| oreigner proved by his continual preſence 
at it, that he ſpoke truth when he declared 
it the grandeſt thing of the kind in Europe, 
it was evident themſelves had no taſte 
| or reliſh for. A little conflict that had 


tion, between the love of truth, and the 
| love of his country, had not given him 
| opportunity to anſwer to it, when his 

14 | FIT thoughts 


ariſen in Loveill's breaſt on this declara- 
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thoughts were called off from that and 
every other ſubject, by the charming Cyn- 
thia, who was bruſhing cloſe by him. 
The. amazement Loveill was in at fee- 
ing an object ſo "ey ſuperior to every 
thing he had met with ſince the affair of 
Lady Juliet, had fix'd him motionleſs in 
his place; and his company had no more 
miſs'd his preſence than he theirs, till in 
the courſe of their circuit round the room, 
they found: him immoveable as a ſtatue, 
in the ſpot where they had before been 
talking with him. He evaded the raillery 
they were going to exert upon the occa- 
ſion, by complaining of a pain in his fore- 
head, that had ſeiz d him in an inſtant, 
and almoſt taken away his ſenſes. He 
Join'd in converſation with them for half 
an hour after this, that they might not ſuſ- 
pect the true reaſon of his extaſy; and at 
the end of that time made an excuſe of 
liſtening more nearly to a ſong he was fond 
of, to (lip away from them, and mix him 
ſelf among the crowd about the orcheſtre. 
It was with ſome difficulty that he had 
hitherto conceal his uneaſineſs at not hav- 
ing met the lady again, who had ſtruck 
him in this manner. He had concluded 
ſhe was gone, and was now wholly upon 
the ſearch of ſomebody he knew, that he 
might enquire after her of, without Sieg 
is 
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his former company the ſuſpicion they 
might have had of the cauſe of his head - ach, 
it he had aſked any thing about a woman 
juſt then of any of them. He was caſting 
his eye over the whole company with this 
intent, when, to his infinite tranſport, he 
ſaw the lady herſelf ſeated under the mu, 


| fie directly before him. 


Such charms as Cynthia's exerting them- 


_ ſelves upon ſo precipitate a temper as Love- 


ils, cou'd give no time for deliberation 
or contrivance. He heard her ſpeak well 
of the ſong juſt performed to a lady who 


_ fat next her: he immediately join'd his 


opinion, and withan eaſy familiarity, which 
gave Cynthia, who was much us'd to the 
converſation of people of faſhion, a fort 
of conviction that he was of that rank, 

forc*d himſelf into her acquaintance. The 
notice ſhe had taken of the ſong, threw 
him naturally upon expatiating on that 
theme. He ſaid a great many things that 
would have made him dear to a Handel or 
Corelli on the occaſion, but the coolneſs 
with which he at length ſaw they were re- 
eeived, by the lady he addreſſed them to, 
had like to have diſcouraged him from 
any farther attempts, till an accident re- 
cover'd his hopes again; her immode- 
rate praiſe of a ballad about Anſon and 
Warren, which had been ſung every where 
| | a year 
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a year or two before, convincing him at 
length, to his great joy, that the lady had 
not had any diſtaſte for him, but only that 
ſhe had no taſte at all for muſic. 

The artful lover no ſooner perceiv'd this, 
than he dropp'd the ſubject; and call'd up 
another, that gave him.an opportunity of 
ſhining in what was more immediately his 
ſphere of excellence, and which every wo- 
man is ſure to be pleas'd with: this was 
love. The diſtance and modeſty under 
which he had propos'd this ſubject, eaſily 
led the lady into it 3 and he engag'd her in- 
ſenſibly ſo far in the diſcourſe, that ſhe was 
induc*d to declare her own ſentiments of 
that univerſal paſſion, which terminated in 


| ; ay” very pathetic praiſe of that fort of love, 


which the ladies have honoured with the 
name of Platonic. 

A man of Loveill's addreſs could not 
have wiſh'd for a more favourable oppor- 
tunity of pleading his own private cauſe 
with her, than this of doing it under the 
general doctrine of the two ſpecies of that 
paſſion, the one of which he was the advo- 
cate for, the other the lady. Cynthia was 
not diſpleasꝰd to find that her new lover took 
care to point every general aſſertion with a 
. alluſion to his own caſe. Theſe, 
rom the moſt diſtant and obſcure in the 
world, grew by degrees extremely * 


ſo attach'd to the good opinion of, was 


— 
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and familiar, and the ſpeaking glances he 
accompanied them with, convinced her 
that ſhe had made no common conqueſt; 


but that ſhe had ed with a man, who 
wanted neither artifice nor. confidence to 
puſh his pretenſions. 

Loveill was upon the point of con- 
vincing her, that the Platonic love ſhe was 


but the ſhadow of the paſſion he pleaded in 
favour of, that it cou'd only pleaſe thoſe 
who were too old, toougly, or twocowardly 


to venture on the other; and that ſhe had 


no more right to one of theſe pretenſions 
againſt it than to the other, when he firſt = 
ceived that there was a third perſon of their 


party, whom he had not done the honour 


of taking any notice of before. 

This was a lady who fat cloſe to the 
fide of Cynthia ; and who, when a multi- 
tude of expreſſive looks had been thrown 


away upon Loveill,who now for an hour had 


ſeen uo eyes but thoſe of Cynthia, had pro- 
ceeded to pull that lady by the ſleeve, and 
whiſper ſomething about impertinence, which 
ſhe took care the gallant ſhou'd overhear. 

She had no ſooner caught his ear in this 


manner, than ſhe turned the whole artfllery 


of her frowns upon him; and declar*d her 
indignatory ſenſe: of the freedom of his 
converſation, by an affected twiſt of her 
| - I neck 
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neck to one ſhoulder, attended with the 
moſt ſtately bridling of her head imagi- 
nable; immediately after which, ſhe di- 
rected a ſide glance toward Cynthia, ex- 
preſſing all that honour and reſpect ſhe 
ought to be treated with; and ſeconded it 
with a molt menacing frown, that lowr' d 
deſtruction on him, for having dar'd to 
addreſs her with ſuch familiarity. 

Loveill diftinguiſhed enough in this 


dumb 2 to find that Cynthia was a 


womam of ſome quality; but provoked 
beyond meaſure at the inſolence of a third 
perſon, in taking offence at what had paſs'd 
with the lady herſelf, he, with an affected 
bow and ſarcaſtic ſneer, told the angry 
fair one, loud enough to be heard by every 
body, Madam, nature has made your face 
ſo ſufficiently forbidding, that it is not 
neceſſary you ſhould be at the pains of 
adding to her bounties. Cynthia look'd 
ye at this; and the lover added in the 
ame breath, your Ladyſhip, I 1 oak 
will be convinced, by my taking this liber- 
with that gentlewoman, that I am ſen- 
ble ſhe has not the honour to be of your 
acquaintance. The concluſion of this ſpeech 
was accompanied by a very reſpectful bow 
to Cynthia, with which the lover took his 
leave, in order to poſt himſelf where he 
might ſee, by what paſs d between er 
ter 
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remarkable emphaſis: and in anſwer to 
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after his departure, what connection 
had with one another, and what he was to 


judge of both of them by it. 


Whatever Cynthia was, the lover was 
ſure to be in the right. She was extreme- 
ly handſome, -and that alone was ſufficient 
& him. If ſhe prov'd a fit perſon for a 
wife, it was exactly what he wanted; if 
for a miſtreſs, his late debauch had repre- 


ſented another Richmond ſcheme as the 


moſt agreeable thing in the world to him. 
He knew he ſhould immediately diſtin- 


guiſh, by the enſuing converſation between 


the ladies, even at that diſtance, which way 
his intrigue was likely to terminate; and 
placing himſelf behind a pillar of the octa- 
gon, he was all eye, all attention. 
The firſt thing he perceived was, that 
Miſs Sulky, (ſuch was the name of the 
lady he had affronted,) was extremely an- 
gry with Cynthia, for receiving a ſtranger's 
addreſſes ſo freely, and that Cynthia was 
much more angry at her for interrupting 
them. A great deal of very familiar con? 
verſation he could obſerve paſs'd between 
them after this, in which Miſs Sulky ſome- 
times took great airs upon her; and, as 
he could eaſily perceive by her frowns, and 
the undulatory toſs of her head, pro- 
nounced the word «n/ufferable, with a very 
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this he cou'd obſerve, by Cynthia's fre- 
quently drawing up herſelf into the atti- 
tade of a ſtatue, and haughtily nodding 
her head in a flow and magiſterial manner, 
that ſomething was pronounced like in- 
folent !—and know your diſtance. 

It was impoſſible for Loveill to make 
out by all this, however much it favoured 
his paſſion, whether the cenſorious lady 
was a mere acquaintance, a lifter, or a 
duenna to the beauty he had been talking to. 
He had however ſufficiently inform'd him- 


ſelf of their ſentiments on both ſides, to 


know that Cynthia receiv*d his addreſſes very 
well, and that Miſs Sulky was very hear- 


tily his enemy; and the only way to mea- 


ſure what proportion his fears on this ſide 
bore to his hopes on the other, was to de- 
termine what Miſs Sulky was. In order to 
this, he fixed a ſtedfaſt and diſcerning eye 


4 upon that lady; and taking into conſide- 


ration her dreſs, and her air, and manner, 
he eaſily determined, that he ſaw in her 
the double charafter of a waiting-gentle- 
woman, elevated into the rank of a compa- 
nion; and that of an envious caſt miſtreſs, 
who, as ſhe cou'd no longer taſte the plea- 
ſures of an intrigue herſelf, died at the ap- 
prehenſion that any body elſe ſhou'd. 
He was no ſooner ſettled in the opinion 
of this lady's character and capacity, than 
Vor. I. M without 


_ without employing his eyes in an affair, in 
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which he knew they would be bribed againſt 
him, he turned upon his heel, to conſider, 
from circumſtances, what that lady ſhould 
be, who was ſo extremely familiar with a 
perſon of her ſtamp. 

A moment decided this: oh ſuch was 
the penetration of. this maſterly diſcerner 
of people's hearts, that he immediately 
after concluded, from what he had ſeen 
and heard:between them, that he had told 
Cynthia a home truth, when he aſſured her 
in banter of her Platonic ſcheme, that no 
woman of ſenſe and ſpirit could favour it, 
unleſs ſhe had philoſophized herſelf into 


it, on finding that it was all ſhe had to 


expect, as her own portion; and in fine, 
that ſhe was not only a miſtreſs, but was 
the miſtreſs of ſome old.or impotent raſ- 
cal, who had retain'd the other fair one, 
under the name of a companion to her, to 
be the ſpy and. guard upon a charming 


creature, whom his own unworthineſs of, 


rendered him in eternal fears of loſing. 
Every thing that Loveill obſerv'd after 
this, confirmed the opinion he had eſtabliſh- 
ed within himſelf of his new 1 
A woman of Cynthia's figure and de 
ment might have commanded the acquain- 
tance and reſpect of every body; but he 
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company as in a deſart; and he eaſily con- 
cluded, that no woman ſpoke to her be- 
cauſe of her character, and no man, be- 
cauſe of the ſtriẽt guard ſhe was kept un · 
der. It was eaſy for him to ſee now, that 
he had taken a very raſh ſtep, in affront- 
ing the watchful companion of the lady he 
was purſuing. He ſaw at once that ſhe 
wou'd be able, by telling the ſtory her own 
way, either to have the lady lock'd up for 
a twelvemonth, or at leaſt to render him 
ſo ſuſpected, that no art cou'd ever bring 
him into her company again. 

He immediately determined, that the 
making up his quarrel with the duenna, 
was the only means of his having any far- 
ther hopes of the lady. He inſtantly join- 
ed them a ſecond time, talk'd of indiffe- 
rent things, drew the duenna into a con- 
verſation, whether ſhe wou'd or no, and 
ſoon found, that an ambition for the cha- 
racter of a wit was the ſecond paſſion in 
her foul. He had long before perceived, 
that the malicious part of her character 
proceeded principally from her own diſa 
pointments 3 and he comforted himſelf. on 
theſe diſcoveries, as allowing him baſis 
enough to work upon, for the raiſing even 
of a much more complex ſtructure, if he 
pleas d, than he had at preſent any 
thoughts of. 5 
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The whole ſcheme lay before him: 
he found, that all that was neceſſary to 
render his affair eaſy with Cynthia was, to 
make a falſe attack upon her guard ; and 
'by that means at once to ſecure an intimacy 
in the family; and to render his viſits, 
however frequent, incapable of being the 
ſubject of ſuſpicion. 38 

Loveill began his courtſhip to this gentle- 
woman, by ſaying ſomething that drew her 
into a witticiſm in reply; then extolling 


that to the ſkies, and telling her, that if ſhe 


had attack'd him with her wit, inſtead of her 
frowns, he ſhould not before have expos'd 
himſelf ſo far as he had done, by affront- 
ing the only perſon in the world that he 
had found truly worthy of admiration. 
Miſs Sulky did not want ſenſe on another 
occaſion, but every woman's ear is open 
to flattery, and the. beſt qualities in the 
world in that ſex may be deſtroyed by it. 
She grew ſenſible that the man was in love 
with her ; ſhe admir'd him in her turn, 


for having ſenſe enough to ſee thoſe. 


charms in her, which a fooliſh and blind 


world had overlooked ; and believed him 


to be the ſincereſt man in the world, when 
he told her, that pertneſs and wit were the 
ſame thing, that a modeſt aſſurance was 
the only means that cou'd render a woman 
truly agreeable, and that faces of an ell 
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long were the handſomeſt things in the 
creation, 

Cynthia, who did not want diſcernment, 
immediately ſaw thro' the uſe her new 
lover made of this ſtalxing-horſe in his 
approaches to her, and favour'd it in every 
thing. She had even confidence enough 
in her own charms, and in her lover's ſenſe 
of them, to pretend wearineſs as an excuſe 
for ſitting down, in order to give them 
an opportunity of taking a turn round the 
room together ; and on her joining them 
again, ſhe found they were come to lo g 
an underſtanding, that the lady was MY 
forry ſhe had not an opportuuity of diſ- 
playing all her qualifications to her ima- 
gined lover; and particularly, that ſhe 
cou'd not make him underſtand, that how- 
ever contemptible Cynthia's taſte in muſic 
might be, ſhe was not only an admirer, 


but a performer; and that her voice had | 


as much muſic as wit in it. | | 
Cynthia with great good-nature took the 


hint; and as Mr. Beard had juſt received 


the applauſe of Mr. Loveill, for ſinging 
With horns and with hounds, from Dryden's 
ſecular ode, ſhe told him, that there was 
one 1n company, whom, if he ſhould ever 
be ſo happy to hear perform that ſong, 


be wou'd not afterwards be fo ready to ap- 


plaud any body elſe in it. 
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The lover took the hint : he entreated 
the lady that he might have yet -more oc- 
caſion of calling her the moſt accompliſh*d 
woman in the world : and the happy du- 
enna, impatient of loſing a moment in ad- 
vancing her cauſe, led them out into the 
garden; and there, under the ſhelter of a 
dark walk, deafened the owls that ſkrieked 
out in vain their weaker ſcreams in oppoſi- 
tion and in anſwer to her, and occaſioned a 
ſcene which, had Strada heard, we had 


never been teaz'd- with the trifling ſtory 


of the Nightingale and Lutaniſt. | 

The ſinger was too full of her own ap- 
plauſe, to attend to any thing elſe, while 
this high ſcene was tranſacting ; and the 
lover, who had been in ſome pain for fear 
of being miſunderſtood by Cynthia, un- 
der covert of this, and of the ſhade the 
trees favour'd him with, ventured to ſeize 
her hand, and preſſing it to his lips, us'd 


all the ſilent eloquence of a long laſting 


kiſs, to tell her how much he ador'd her, 
and how much he dreaded her miſtaking 
him, in his attempt to favour a paſſion 

that appear'd at preſent ſo hopeleſs. 
Cynthia ſuffer*d all his rhetoric of this 
kind as long as he choſe to continue it; 
then preſſing her hand cloſely to his lips 
again, plainly enough told him ſhe ſaw it, 
and was happy in it, She W aw 
ent 
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ſilent intercourſe with two or three tender 
pats, from the ſofteſt hand in the world, 
againſt thoſe lips, which had made them - 
ſelves ſo well acquainted with it; and 
which ſeem'd to tell him, he was a wicked 
rogue, and that ſhe had ſeen well enough 
what be was about, from the firſt moment 
be engaged in it. | W 
This ſilent declaration of Cynthia's, and 
the ſong of her duenna, terminated toge- 
ther; and the enraptured Loveill never was 
more in earneſt in his life, than when he 
declar*d, in the utmoſt extaſy, that nothing 
in his whole life had ever given him an 
equal pleaſure. 
The time of going out of the gardens 
now drew on: the clocks had ſtruck ten; 
and on the return of our party into the 
room, they found that the greateſt part of 
the company had left it. Loveill could not 
find 1n his heart to complain of the uſe he 
had made of about two hours and a half, 
in thus attacking the fineſt woman of the 
place; quarrelling with another; making 
up the quarrel ; carrying on a mimic court- 
ſhip,” and a real one, at the ſame time; 
and eſtabliſhing himſelf as well as a man 
cou'd wiſh to be, in acquaintance that was 
likely to prove ſo very agreeable to him. 
Though the was contented however with 
the uſe he had made of his time, he cou'd 


M 4 not 
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not help lamenting that it was over. He 
uttered ſo many figns of diſcontent about 
it, as they went toward the houſe, that the 
enamoured duenna, who had no more mind 
to part than he had, after a ſhort whiſper 


Vith Cynthia, told him, that if he had no 


_ equipage of his on there, ſhe had begg'd 
the favour of that lady to ſet him down in 
London, i} 

Loveill had ſcarce time to thank the la- 
dies for their civilities, before he was ar- 
rived with them at the door, where he was 
a little ſtartled to ſee a very faſhionable 
landau waiting for them, with three foot- 
men in lac'd liweries attending, and with 
a cypher inſtead of arms upon the door. 
He handed them in, and giving the ſer- 
vant who held the door a guinea, beg - 
ging him to pay his coachman out of it, 
he ſtepped in after them, and ſpent an hour 
of moonlight very happily as they went 
home, in much filent love to Cynthia, and 
much open admiration of the other lady z 
whom they engaged to ſing all the way, 
that if a dark corner gave opportunity of 
a Civility to the hand, the tell-tale ſmack 
of lips, too much in earneſt to be cautious, 
might not diſcover it. 

When the coach was arriv'd in town, 
Cynthia very complaiſantly aſk*'d the lover 
where ſhe ſhould ſet him down. Loveill 
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was ſilent ſome time; at length he con- 
feſſed to her, that it was the moſt perplex- 
ing queſtion he had ever had put to him. 
You are ſenſible ladies, continu'd he, how 
little inclination I have to leave one of you, 
and how much I am in the dark as to 
every circumſtance that ſhould inſtruct me 
what to anſwer you.—1I can only ſay, don't 
let me ſacrifice a future happineſs by an 
unguarded uſe of this—Set me down when 
your own prudence will not let you carry 
me any farther. Cynthia preſs'd his hand 
with great tenderneſs on this, and was not 
able to make him any other anſwer ; but 
| the duenna exalted beyond bounds at the 
. * declaration her lover, as ſhe imagined it, 
; * had made to her, thruſt her head with 
4 great vehemence out of the coach, and or- 
{ er'd John to go home, Loveill found 
b by a gentle touch of Cynthia's finger that 
ſhe was not diſpleas'd with this; and as 
he ſoon found he might truſt her pru- 
dence, was very eaſy about going with 
them, tho' he did not well know how he 
ſhould excuſe himſelf ro ſomebody he 
might happen to find there. 

The coach ſtopp'd at a very good houſe 
in a very good ſtreet : the lover alighting, 
handed the ladies in; and, as they did not 
forbid it, followed them. He was con- 
ducted into a very elegant apartment, where 


M 5 he 
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he for the firſt time taſted the ambroſial 
dew on Cynthia's lips, under the civility 
of -telling the ladies he was very glad to 
ſee them ſafe at home. The lady made 
an apology about the entertainment they 
ſhould be able to give him, by telling 
him, that Mr. Nothing (ſuch was the un- 
lucky name of the maſter of the houle) 
being no ſupper-man, had uſed them to 
neglect that meal ſo far, that ſhe was afraid 
they ſhould be able to give him but a very 
bad proof how glad they ſhould be here- 
after to ſee him. Miſs Sulky terrify'd, 
left the baſhful gentleman ſhould take this 
as a civil way of bidding him go about his 
buſineſs, got up with a great deal of eager- 
neſs, and ſeizing Loveill's hat and cane, 
told him, look ye, Sir, you are my pri- 
ſoner for theſe two hours: if you could 
not be pleas'd with a bad ſupper in good 
company, you are not the man I take you 
for; but however there are fiſhmongers 
and poulterers near enough, and *tis her 
own fault if ſhe does not give you a good 
one. | 

Loveill gallantly told the lady with a 
languiſhing air, that his fetters would be 
of a much longer duration than ſhe was at 
preſent pleaſed to date them at ; and after 


a profuſion of compliments upon her lips, 
her eyes, her wit, and every thing that 


he 
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he found ſhe thought agreeable about her. 
He gave her an opportunity, by walking 
up to the window, of ſlipping out of the 
room to give orders for his better enter- 
tainment. 

The door was no ſooner ſhut after- her, 
than Loveill catching Cynthia in his arms, 
told her, ſhe muſt pardon every thing in 
a man diſtracted as he was for her, and 
allow*d ſo few moments for telling her ſo. 
There is nothing in nature that encourages 
freedom like reſtraint : the ſtrict eye Cyn- 
thia's duenna had over almoſt all her mo- 
ments, made her indulge the few that were 
left to her : ſhe ſuffered liberties in a lover 
of four hours acquaintance, that ſhe would 
have refuſed after as many months in the 
common forms; and the ſofteſt ſcene ima- 
ginable was much too ſoon interrupted by 
the ſudden return of Miſs Sulky, who 
tho* ſhe was very deſirous of ſhewing her 
taſte in entertaining her lover, did not 
chuſe to loſe much of his company 
about it. 

Loveill is a gentleman very quick in all 
his motions : the opening of the door was 
the only ſignal he had of the duenna's ap- 
proaching ; and yet at her entry he was in 
a diſtant corner of the room from that 
where Cynthia fat, admiring the colouring 
of a fine china vaſe, which he had re- 

| mov'd 
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mov*d in-his way from the cabinet it had 
ſtood on. The duenna had too good an 
Opinion of herſelf to be ca of jealouſy ; 
yet ſhe was not without her terrors when 
ſhe remembered, that within a few hours 
her lover had paid his addreſſes to her rival; 
and was not a little pleas'd to find his in- 
difference ſo ſoon arriv'd at the pitch ſhe 
thought ſhe now ſaw it at. 

Nothing ſurpriz'd Loveill ſo much as 
that this Mr. Nothing, whoſe name he had 
heard at his firſt coming in, did not ap- 

ar all this while. He did not venture 

owever to aſk any queſtions about him, 
till on the ſervants laying only three knives 
at table, he called up his courage, and en- 
quired of the duenna, whether there was 
not to be another of the company? The 
girl who ſaw the confuſion and uneaſineſs 

with which he aik'd this queſtion, deli- 
ver' d the monoſyllable No! with which ſhe 4 
anſwered it, with ſuch a particular ſpirit, 1 
that the lover catching her by the hand 1 
ſaid, deareſt creature, let me kiſs you to # 
death for telling me ſo; and attack'd her 1 
with a fervour, which he was not ſorry to | 
find interrupted by the ſound of a foot- 
man's feet coming up ſtairs. 

Supper was ſerved with an elegance that 
was of a piece with every thing elſe he had 
ſeen there; and the party was ſo happy " 
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all ſides, that they had certainly not broke 
up till day-light, if the watchman had not 
at length advertis'd them that it was paſt 
three o'clock. The lover took his leave, and 
and the ladies were too ſenſible of their power 
over him, to think there was any occaſion 
to aſk him when he would come again. 


CH A P: XXI. 


The hiſtory of Mrs. Nothing, as deli- 
vered from ber moſt intimate friend. 


. OVEILL was ſcarce leſs pleas'd 
= with the addreſs and management of 


this proſperous amour, than with the ſuc- 


| ceſs of it. A thouſand agreeable reveries 


kept him waking till it was time to make 
the ladies a ſecond viſit. He dreſſed in all 
the ſplendor he could, and by twelve 
o'clock was got into a chair, and in a few 
minutes more was at the houſe where he 
had ſpent the former evening with ſo much 
pleaſure. He had the caution to order 
the chairmen to aſk if Miſs Sulky, not if 
Cynthia was at home; and very happy it 
was for him that he did ſo. The lady 
concerned was within hearing: ' ſhe had 
been up and ready to receive him an hour, 


and began by this time to complain. of his 


mdifference. Great part of the night had 
been 
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been ſpent in a converſation between the 
*two ladies, who were bedfellows, of which 
Mr. Loveill had been the ſubject; and 
tho* Miſs Sulky had been blind to every 
thing but his paſſionate addreſs to her while 
he was with them, his abſence had given 
her an opportunity of ſcanning over his con- 
duct more ſtriftly, and jealouſy had let her 
into the ſecret of many of his hints and 
double-entendres. In fine, the diſpute' to- 
ward morning had run ſo high,(tho* Cynthia, 
who knew ſhe was ſure enough of her con- 
queſt,) gave up every thing, that the duenna 
had reſted the deciſion upon this teſt, which 
of them he would aſk for when he made 

his next viſit. | 

She was full of rapture at the ſight of 
her lover, and infinitely more ſo at the de- 
ciſion of the cauſe in her favour : ſhe no 
ſooner heard her own name, than ſhe threw 
open the door of the room where ſhe was, n 
call'd Loveill in with a tranſport that could = n 
not hide itſelf from the footmen and chair- = o 
men; and received him with open arms, 1 
telling him, Sir, I ſhall not explain my- 7 
ſelf to you at preſent, but you have made 
me the happieſt woman in the world this 
morning: {it down, and let us enjoy the 
moment that offers itſelf, without the imm 
pertinence of a third perſon, who will pre- | 5 
51155 ſently 
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ſently be a ſpy, not only on our actions, 
but on our very looks. 

Loveill, who till this moment pretend- 
ed that he did not recolle& there was ſuch 
a perſon as Cynthia in the world, now 


coolly afked after her, declaring, that if 


Miſs Sulky had not been preſent, he ſhould 
have thought her a very agreeable woman; 
and ſpoke with a pretended unconcern that 
perfectly convinc'd his companion that he 
did not care three farthings about her, but 
merely aſk'd after her by way of conver- 
ſation ; he led the fool'd duenna into em- 
ploying thoſe minutes ſhe had inſiſted on 
it that Cynthia ſhould give her to herſelf 
with him, not in the tender intercourſe ſhe 
had deſtin'd them to before-hand, but in 
giving him, what of all things in the world 

he wanted to know, this Cynthia's hiſtory. 
The lady whom you ſaw me with laſt 
night, Sir, ſaid ſhe, is perhaps one of the 
moſt remarkable women in the world. I 
ought to begin the telling you who ſhe is, by 
giving you her name; but ſhe has had ſo 
many and ſo little right to any one of them, 
that I don't know by which I ought to call 
her to you at preſent. Her acquaintance 
at this houſe is but of a moderate ſtand- 
ing, and her trades-people have not yet 
taught themſelves to call her by the name 
of the maſter of it, but too frequently 
| blunder 
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blunder into affronting her by the uſe of 
that of the laſt perſon ſhe liv'd with. 
At home, we of her moſt intimate ac- 
quaintance calls her Cynthia, a nick-name 
which was given her by her firſt lover, an 
Oxford ſcholar, I wont ſay how many 
years ago, but it is not greatly leſs than 
twenty, and which is the only one that 
has ſtuck by her ever ſince: in company 
we are deſired to call her Mrs. Nothing, 
an infinite pains is taken to make the world 
believe ſhe is ſo. 

Mr. Nothing has himſelf given greatly 
into it : you might obſerve inſtances of it 
on the plate laſt night, and on the coach- 


door; he is as fond of honours as moſt 


people are who don't deſerve them; yet 
you ſee, rather than declare to the world 
that Cynthia's arms (if ſhe knows what 
they are) have no right to ſtand among 
his, he has taken out his own, and only 
retain'd a cypher in their place. He has 
invented a nick-name, by which he always 
calls her in company, that does not either 
expreſs any connexion, or the want of any 
between them; and he permits her to in- 
vite every body ſhe knows to dine with 
her, (I need not tell you, Sir, how glori- 
ouſly our table is fill'd ſometimes on this 
occaſion) where the ſervants are to call her 
Thiele Tadys and ſhe has leave to give a * 
an 
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ſand hints of being his wife, without being 
3 contradicted. | 

We- Loveill, who knew very well what al- 


ame lowances he was to make for the malice of 
an a2 rival of miſs Sulky's temper, and how 
any far he ought to believe her, was not a little 
han 3 pleaſed to find a woman he was become. 
that jo violently attached to, ſo proper for his 
any urpoſe, and in fo proſperous a ſituation : 
ng, it was plain from her dreſs and attendance, 
ld and from every thing he now ſaw about 
bim, that ſhe was kept at this time by a 
tly man of ſome conſequence; that he allowed 
"it ber ſufficient liberties, which ſhe did not 
h- ſieem afraid to make uſe of; and that he 
oſt either was not jealous of her, or was afraid 
vet do own that he was ſo, It was much the 
4 XZ fame thing to Loveill, which of theſe was 
at the caſe; he foreſaw-plainly enough, that 
1 with good management he ſhould have an 
ly amour of the moſt pleaſureable ſort in the 
a8 wou rld, with a fine woman in perfect ſecu- 


rity, and at the expence of another. He 
could not hide the pleaſure he felt in the 
idea, from betraying itſelf in his face; but 
the ſelf-ſatisfied Duenna luckily under- 
ſtanding it only as an approbation of what 
ſne had been relating, thus continued her 
ſtory. 
The lady we are ſpeaking of, was de- 
bauched from her father's houſe, 1 5 
c 
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that houſe, was, or who. was the owner of 
it, I am afraid it would not be eaſy to de- 
terminez but remember, Sir, you are to 
be a hearer, and not to aſk impertinent 
queſtions). by the lover I juſt now men- 
tioned to you; as herſelf tells the ſtory at 
eleven years old. The title of an Oxford 
ſcholar ſounds great, I ought to explain 
myſelt upon it : Mr. Scrape, (that was the 
name of the youth to whom I have given 
it,) was one of thoſe gentlemen who pick 
up ſcraps of meat and erudition there, by 
calling up the drowſy ſtudents in a morn- 
ing, and cleaning their ſhoes, and their 
trenchers. However much this youth had 
promeed of the learning of his maſters, he 

ad not failed to pick up a reliſh for all 
their vices. He gam'd, drank, whor'd, 
ſwore, ly*d,. cheated, and in ſhort, was a 
maſter of all the accompliſhments of a 
modern fine gentleman : he unluckily 
found his finances too ſlender to bear him 
out in the way of life he was ambitious of 

etting into; and one morning, when he 

new his principal patron was ſafe with an 
over-night's debauch, he made free with 
the locks of his door, and of his beureau; 
and walked off with his watch, money, 
and whatever he could find valuable about 


bim. 
London 
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London was the deſtined ſcene where he 
was to make a figure; but as he knew a 
beau without a miſtreſs would be a ſoleciſm 
in nature, he called upon the lady you will 


= by-and-by in his way : he ſhewed her 


his riches, and made her the partner of his 
flight. They were got as far a Wickham 
in the way to their deſtined place of reſi- 
dence, when as they were ſolacing them- 
ſelves together in a hedge ale-houſe at the 
ſkirts of the place, by great good fortune, 
not having ventured into a good inn, they 
heard the bell of the town-cryer, who 
after a long O yes, deſcribed the youth who 
had robb'd a gentleman of Oxford, and 
who was ſuppoſed ſomewhere on the Lon- 


don road, with a reward of twenty pound 


for taking him. 

Our young gentleman's curioſity had led 
him to the door to hear what was the mat- 
ter; but he heard his own perſon and dreſs 
ſo well piftur'd, that he thought it very 
proper to ſkulk in again; and as there was, 
no body but the good woman of the houſe 
within, and ſhe was half deaf, he found it 
no difficult matter to conceal himſelf there 
till it was dark; when acquainting his miſ- 
treſs with the whole circumſtances of his 
fortune, he told her, there was nothing 
for it but the eſcaping under covert of the 
night, and getting into ſome bye-road to 
| Epſom, 
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Epſom, the only place of gallantry at that 
time of the year that was worth his notice, 
fince London was by this accident forbid- 
den him. | . ä 
The journey was proſperous, though 
uncomfortable : the youth bought other 
cloaths at the firſt place where any were to 
be had, and after that travell'd in open 
day-light, till he arriv'd at the intended 
ſcene of delight. It was no difficult thing 
for him there to change the country habit 
he had equipp'd himſelf in, for a more 
genteel one. He lived in great happineſs 
a week, employing moſt of his time, ex- 
cept the hours of gaming, in his lodging 
with his dear Cynthia, and often bringing 
home loads of treaſure from the tables. 
Our little lady who knew the viciſſitudes 
of a life of this kind, had not let fo much Q 


gold go thro? her hands without making 7 
tome of it ſtick to her fingers; and in 1 
conſequence of this precaution ſhe was % 
worth three and twenty guineas, when - 
enquiring in great perplexity one day after = 
the reaſon of her lover's not coming home * 
at his uſual hour, ſhe had the mortifica- - 
tion to hear that a young 'gentleman from : 
Oxford, who had loſt his money to him at g 


the table, was in ſo ill a humour in the 
Paying it, that obſerving him ſteadfaſtly, 
had diſcovered a face he * 
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knew. thro* the diſguiſe of a powder*d 
perriwig, and had | occaſioned his being 
pick' d up by a conſtable; the unlucky 
conſequence of which you are to know, 
Sir, was his being hang' d at the next 
ſeſſions. 

Our diſtreſſed heroine ſaw him no more 
after the news of his misfortune. She 
looked upon herſelf as a rich woman with 
the money ſhe had made out of him, but 
dreading that if ſhe ſhould be diſcovered, - 
it would be taken from her again, ſhe 
quitted her lodgings without ceremony, 
and took the ſame road. by which ſhe had 
come; intending to get back as faſt as 
poſſible to her father's. 

You'll laugh, Sir, to think of the diffe- 
rence between Cynthia travelling on foot, 
up to the knees. in dirt in the dark, and 
Cynthia lolling in her coach with three 


flambeaus behind it: but the worſt is to 


come. Tho? ſhe had got rid of her lover, 
ſhe had not got rid of his remembrance : 
the fatigue of travelling in this tireſome 
way had encreaſed a complaint, which 
the raſcal who gave it her, had told her 
was common to all new marry'd people, 
to ſo violent a degree, that ſhe was oblig'd 
to diſcloſe it to the good woman of the inn 
where ſhe next lodged ; and in conſequence 
of her advice, ſhe employed a journey- . 
man 
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man apothecary in the town to relieve her 
and determined to ſtay there till ſhe was 


- well. 


This fellow, who knew about as much 
of phyſick as his patient, grew extremely 
enamoured of her perſon, and the pride 
of having ſo charming a creature lock*d 
up from all the world but himſelf, and his 
eagerneſs after ſo new a thing as a miſtreſs, 
made him more the lover than the doctor; 
in ſhort, tho* he did all the little he was 
able, he was not able to perſuade himſelf 
to ſtay for the effects of it, but paid his ad - 
dreſſes to her in ſo ſucceſsful a manner, that 
he was ſoon in as bad a condition as herſelf. 
They were in almoſt as miſerable a way 
as people could be in, when the new lover's 


maſter diſcovered his condition, and ex- 


torting the truth from him by promiſes, 
and by threats, was at length led to the 
lady. This good old gentleman had a 
little more ſkill, and a great deal more 
honeſty than his journeyman. He was 
ſtruck with compaſſion, on ſeeing ſo young 
a creature in ſo miſerable a condition. He 
enquiry into her finances, and finding ſhe 


had enough left to pay for her ſupport for 
a neceſſary time, he generouſly engaged 
to cure her gratis. 

This honeſt man performed every thing 
he had engaged in, and the people of the 


in 


houſe, 
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houſe, with whom the poor creature had 
by that time ſhe was cur'd ſpent all her 
money, mov'd by a lamentable ſtory ſhe 
had laid together, of her being forced from 
her father's door by three ruffians, who 
had carried her a-croſs the country, tied 
her hands, and uſed her in a barbarous 
manner; wrote to her father, and met 
with no contradiftion to the ſtory : his 


anſwer only imported, that ſhe went away 


from him. he knew not how, and that he 
never deſired to ſee her again. The people 
thought her caſe truly pitiable, and deter- 
mined to keep her in their Own houſe, till 
they could bring her ſurly and unnatural 
parent into a humour to receive her. 

Many letters were written in conſequence 
of this reſolution, but the old fellow, who 
ſeemed to know his daughter*s diſpoſition 
as well as if he had been acquainted with 
her till this time, treated them with the 
utmoſt contempt, and never returned any 
anſwer to the greateſt part of them. 

The people,'tho* good-natur'd enough, 
grew tired of maintaining the unfortunate 
girl in idleneſs, with ſo little proſpect of 
any. advantage from it; and in fine, after 
about two months of this ſort of life, miſs 
(I would tell you her original name if I 
knew it) offered herſelf as a ſervant to 
taem, and had the honourable poſt of 


{weeping, 
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| ſweeping rooms, and making Wy af- 
Hggcit to her. 

A pretty fac'd winch, in ſuch an em- 
| ployment as this at a publick inn, could 
not miſs of many opportunities of profiting 
by her beauty. She ſeldom lay alone, and 
by great management, ſhe contriv*d during 
a three years courſe of this life, to preſerve 
her conſtitution, tho” at the ex 
loſs of many a handſome offerggand not- 
withſtanding theſe diſad vantage to make 
up a fortune four times as great as ; that her 
* firſt gallant had left her Kiels d 1 

Tir'd of this ſtate of de pendance, ſh 
was determin'd to find Sr way of Bog 
out for herſelf: ſhe ſung prettily, her 
figure was excellent, and ſhe had a ſmart- 


neſs in her manner, that pleaſed every bod 


ſhe converſed with. She had long been 
conſulting what road of lite theſe qualifica- 
tions would be moſt likely to make a 
figure in; when luckily = her, an acci- 
dent determined what ſhe would have per- 
haps elſe ſpent her life in deliberating about. 

A company of ſtrolling players arrived 
with all their e at the inn, where 
the lady at this time liv'd, and declared 
in the kitchen their intention of entertain- 
ing the town with ſome plays. It was 
market-day when they came in, and the 
news was „ ſpread all over the 
\ 8 country, 


penge of the 
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country, by the people who had with great 


joy heard it at the houſe. The maſter of 


ye company propoſed to exhibit for the 
rſt time on the — day following; 
and the fair maid of the inn, enamour d 
of a way of life in which ſhe ſhould be 
half her time a queen or princeſs, offer'd 
her ſervice to join them. The maſter of 
the company, who according to cuſtom, 
time immgmorial, has the whole band of 
actreſſes for his ſeraglio, was charm' d with 
the proſpect of ſo agreeable an additlon to 
his number; and when on farther diſ- 
courſe, he found that ſhe was worth near 
a hundred pounds, he very good - natur'dly 
let her into a large property in the ſtock 
for that ſum, gave her no leſs than five 
ſhares of the profits of every night, and 
did her the honour to declare her the 
favourite ſultana, and take her to his bed 
from that time. 


The news of a company of payers i ina - 


13 where in the memory of man none 
ever been before; the advantage of 


their playing on a market day, when all 


the country round had ſent them an au- 
.dience ; and the fame of the fair maid of 
the inn, who had engaged to act a prin- 
cipal part the firſt night with them, got 
together ſuch an audience, that the barn 
they had — upon was not "iS enough 
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to hold them; but a legion of bumpkins 
paid their three pences, for ſtanding round 
about the outſide of it to hear ſomething. 
The play pals'd off with the moſt extra- 
_ , vagant applauſe, being beyond all doubt 
the very fineſt performance the people 
who were preſent had ever ſeen of the 
kind: our new heroine acted to a miracle; 
and the company of players, who never 
had ſeen ſuch a night before, got ſo drunk 
for joy, that they were not able to prepare 
for another repreſentation till that day ſe'n- 
night. al 

The profits of the night were fairly di- 
ſtributed among the actors; and if every 


private member of the company had enough : 
from it to get drunk upon for a week, 


you may gueſs' what our heroine's five 


ſhares amounted to. Her lover told her 
this was their common courſe of life; that 
they got money like dirt; and were hap- 7 
pier people than the kings and princeſſes 


they repreſented. He aſſiſted her in com- 
pPuting what would be the produce of the 


money ſhe had depoſited, annually, at the | 
rate of thus much a night, for he told 2 
her hereafter they ſhould play every day ; 2 


and he ſoon convinced her that a hundred 


and fifty per cent. was the leaft advantage 4 


ſhe could poſſibly make of it. 


This 
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This glorious ſcene laſted a whole week: 
on the next market day they play*'d again 
with the ſame ſucceſs as at firſt ; but the 
town's-people being now alarm'd at the 
ſtrollers getting ſo much of their money 
to carry out of the country, complained 
to a neighbouring juſtice, who the next 
morning had them all diſturb'd out of their 
ſleep very early, and committed them 
without mercy to the houſe of correction, 
as vagabonds and ſturdy Deggars: 
This was a lamentable ſcene to our 
young heroine: ſhe had gone to bed a 
princeſs, and it was a dreadful fall in- 
deed to wake to beat hemp. The maſter 
of the priſon, had taken notice of her a 
long time at the inn as a pretty girl; 
and tho' he had hitherto lick'd his lips in 
vain at her, he now demanded the perqui- 
ſite of his place, giving her the alternative 
of immediate compliance, or a cat-of-nine- 
tails to be laid over her delicate ſhoulders 
at his ſole pleaſure. 
There was no room for choice in this 
deplorable caſe : the lady conſented ; and 
as we ſeldom ſee the event of our actions, 
her conceſſion was attended with a happy 
conſequence to the whole body ſhe belong' d 
to, worthy the being purchas'd at a greater 
price. She had found the art of pleaſing 
on theſe good-natur'd occaſions fo well, 
? N 2 that 
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that ſhe ſoftened the tyger-heart of the 
keeper, and he let her into the ſecrets of 
the ſtate, remitting the ſtripes that were 
order'd the company ſeverally for five 
pieces, and for five more which he faith- 
tully delivered to the juſtice, procuring 
their diſcharge on condition of their im- 
.mediately quitting the country. x. 

This whole buſineſs was tranſacted in 
about two hours; and the lady after thank- 
ing and taking leave of her goaler in the 
tendereſt manner, returned to the com- 
pany, and told them ſhe had procured 
them their liberty. They all readily agreed 
to pay their ſhare in the expence of it, 
the lady was reimburs'd the whole money 
it had coſt her, and received the thanks of 
the body in all the ſolemnity of a Roman 
Cynthia was now enter d into a life 
which ſhe little ſuſpected the true nature 
of: the adventure of the houſe of correc- 
tion determin'd the company not only to 
pack up their matters and be gone, but 
to travel alſo ſo far as that the very news of 
this diſaſter might be loſt before they pre- 
ſum'd to play again, leſt it ſhould made a 
precedent againſt them. _ _ 
. _ The ſucceſs of their future performances 
were in no ſort like the taſte the two firſt 
had given our lady of them; ue 
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ſhe had wandered with theſe vagabonds no 


leſs than ſix years, half naked, half ſtarv'd, 
kick'd and abus'd by her theatrical gal- 
lant, and was grown the verieſt bunter 
(pardon me the uſe of ſo coarſe a word, 
ſince there is no other that can expreſs it) 
that ever draggled her ragged petticoats 
thro? the mud in following a company; 
when after all this abſence the news of the 
death of the cruel magiſtrate who had con- 
fined them, and the remembrance of the 
ſucceſs they had met with in the town 
where they had firſt ſeen her, carry'd them 
thither again. 7 * | 
The whole country kept up a remem- 
brance of the joy they had received from 
the ſtrollers, and of the great figure the 
Door wench of the inn had made among 
em; they apply'd for leave of the prin- 
cipal people of the town to act only once, 
and they obtain'd it. The houſe was 
crowded in ſuch a manner as they had 
never ſeen one ſince their being here be- 
fore; and the play, which was nothing 
leſs than Tamerlane, went on extremely 
well till a miller of the neighbourhood 
falling in love with our heroine, who per- 
form*d the part of Arpaſia in it, carry*d 
off that princeſs in the third act, and the 
company, who had no body prepar'd to 
ſupply her place, to the great entertainment 
Ah as N 3 of 
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of their polite audience, were obliged to 
give them the two laſt acts of the Stra- 
r bc | % 
Ihe company by degrees dwindled in 
reputation after the loſs of their princi- 
pal actreſs, and finally left the town with- 
out paying their landlord. 
It far'd much otherwiſe with the lady 
whom they had been. robb'd of. She 
was ſenſible enough of the miſeries of the 
way of life ſhe was juſt relieved, from, to 
make her extremely cautious in her conduct 
that ſhe might keep in the happier ſtate 
ſhe had now got into : the miller doated 
on his buxom laſs, and ſhe exerted every 
artifice that a long habitude of licentiouſ- 
neſs had inſtrufted her to pleaſe by, to 
retain him in her ſervice. He dreſſed her 
well, but plainly; ſhe had her horſe to 
take the air upon, plenty crown'd, her ta- 
ble, and peace her bed; and, in fine, the 
miller to eſcape the , cenſure of the parſon 
of a neighbouring pariſh, who had been 
ſcandalized at his open defiance of his admo- 
nitions, and had threaten'd to preſent him 
as an ill liver, ſwallowed a ſerious lye, and 
gave it out to all the world that ſhe was 
his wife. | 
_ Cyathia's duſty lover was a hale hand- 
ſome fellow, of a chearful temper, free 
from ſuſpicion, extremely loving in his 
nature, 
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nature, and he thought nothing that he 
could do was enough to return for the hap- 
pineſs his doxy gave him. 

The lady lived almoſt as many years 
with him as ſhe had done with the ſtrollers, 


and would probably have been with him 


ſtill, had not fortune at this period carry'd 


down that moſt egregious dupe /ord Blan- 
' ket to the place. Somebody a 


d us'd this 
errant nobleman in an election- affair, and 
he was taking his rounds in the country 
where his intereſt lay, when he turn'd out 
of the road to our miller's hut to demand 
his vote and intereſt for his friend. 
The perſon who open'd the door to this 
ſpangled trifle, was our Cynthia. The 
er was ſtruck with her roſy bloom, and, 
as he underſtood it, country innocence : 
he enquired about her, and no ſooner heard 


that ſhe was the miller's handſome wife, 


for ſo ſhe was by this time called through- 
out the whole country, than he determin'd 
to immortalize his reputation by running 
away with her. 


- He divulg'd his mind to the ghoſtly 


confeſſor, who uſually attended him on 
theſe expeditions, and implor'd the aſſiſt- 
ance of that reverend butfoon to contrive 
the means of carrying her off : what his 


lordſhip's brain would not have made out 


in a year, this practis'd pandar contriv'd 
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in an inſtant ; he ſent for the miller to their 
inn, made him dine with him; and, in 
fine, kept him there drunk till his noble 
patron carry'd off the lady in his 
coach in triumph. | | 
Here began a new ſcene of life with 
lady Cynthia; a name ſhe at her arrival in 
town aſſumed, and the former half of which 
ſhe has retain'd ever ſince, tho? the adjunct 
has ſometimes been alter'd. She has often 
indeed confeſs*'d in confidence to me, that 
ſhe never taſted ſuch true content as with 
the miller; but ſplendor will alwavs dazzle 
female eyes: the name of miſtreſs to a lord 
was infinitely higher to her than that of 
wife to a country fellow; and the pomp of 
dreſs, equipage, and attendance, baniſh*d 
the remembrance of every other more ſolid 
pleaſure. | 
I need not tell a man of your knowledge: 
of the world, that when lord Blanket kept 
a miſtreſs it was for the publick q 
every male creature of his acquaintance 
liked his country laſs, and every one that 
liked her had her. A man of his eſtate 
and underſtanding will always be ſurround- 
ed by ſycophants and paraſites ; he was 
told that ſhe was falſe to him by ſeveral 
of theſe, in revenge for her having held 
them a ſtep too low for her favours : he 
charg'd her with her infidelity ten times 
X a-day . 
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a day; ſhe deny'd it as often, and he as 
*. — believ'd her, and begg'd her landen 


on his knees. 

This dainty ſort of life had continud a 
long time, when one day an accident de- 
feated all her rhetorick : there was no out- 
lying ocular demonſtration ; and her lord 


was ſo heinouſly provoked at the proof he 


had of her perfidy, that he turn'd her off 
upon the hands of a dirty fellow whom he + 
employ*d- in collecting his rents, and who 


was the gentleman he had diſcover'd her 


with. 
Here was a dreadful fall indeed! At 
once ſhe ſunk from your ladyſhip, dreſs, 
— and magnificence, to a hackney- 
coach, a dirty lodging, and Mrs. Pinch. 
Fortune however had taken it into her 
head to favour her, and ſhe did not chuſe 
to give her up thus: it happened that this 
individual Mr. Pinch had alſo the manage- 
ment of the accounts of our Mr. Nothing, 
a man, Who to give you his character in 
a very few words, would be lord Blanket 


himſelf, .if he were not conſiderably worſe, . 


This rich, doating, and (but that muſt be 

a 5 cor impotent fellow, ſaw her one day 
t Pin *rwas not by accident that he 
w her, ſhe was appriz'd of his e N 

and dreſs'd dated to the utmoſt advantage 
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room than he became enamour'd of her: 
in fine, he bought her of Pinch, and 
brought her hither, gave her his family- 
jewels, furniſned her with a dreſs and equi- 
page that puts virtue out of countenance; 

and, in fine, made her the fine lady that 
you ſee now coming up to us, to give you 
the remainder of her on hiſtor. 


| C HAP. XII. 
Mr. Nothing is informed of Loveill's 
. wifits in his family. — He makes him a 
very handſome offer.—Cynthia's at- 
tachment to him is , diſcovered by 
Miſs Sulky. wo TT 


4 


HE laſt ſentence Miſs Sulky deliver- 
I ed, was addreſſed to Loveill's ear in 
a whiſper, and accompanied with a fort of 
ſmile intended to take off all fafpicion, in 
the very inſtant that Cynthia in an elegant 
undreſs enter d the room. 
*  Loveill ſaw her infinitely handſomer than 
his moſt favourable remembrance had re- 
preſented her to him. He ſaw through 
the malice and jealoufy that had inſpired 
the ſubtle hiſtory he had juſt been enter- 
tained with, and he perfwaded © himſelf 
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that he read the falſity of it in every look 
ſne gave him. 

Cynthia rallied them on the ſubject of 
their three hours courtſhip. The lady 
bluſh*d aſſent to what ſhe accuſed her of; 
and Loveill very gallantly told her, that he 
hardly thank'd her for interrupting it. 


From this inſtant it became a confeſſed 
thing, that Loveill courted Mils Sulky; 
and the credit of ſo new a thing as an ho- 


nourable amour, made that lady overlook a 


great many things that ſhe ſaw between that 


gentleman and Cynthia,which had elſe very 
ſoon blown up his acquaintance there. 

Mr. Nothing, who was a weſt- country 
merchant, and who was then engaged in 
that part of the kingdom, purchaſing tools 
to be us'd in London, was informed by 
letter of the offer that his lady's duenna 
had. She preſſed him, in reward for her 
long and faithful ſervices, now to do ſome- 
thing for her, and make her a fortune that 
a gentleman might take up with. The 
ſober Mr. Nothing took three poſts to con- 
ſider upon it; and then addreſſing his let- 
ter not to the lady, but to Mr. Loveill, 


to be left at his own houſe in town, he told 
him in it that he was very much obliged 


to him for the honour he intended his fa- 


mily; and that he ſhould at preſent give 


him two thouſand Pod with the lady, 
_w—_— and 
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and conſider him in a very different man- 
ner in his will. * | 
The lover made no ſecret of the letter 

he had been honoured with. He told the 
lady, that what Mr. Nothing had gene- 
rouſly offer*'d him, was two thouſand times 
as much as he ever had deſir'd with a wo- 
man of her accompliſhments ; but that at 
preſent his affairs wou'd by no means per- 
mit him to marry; though every day 
might bring him news that might make it 
eaſy to him. 

Loveill, by this evaſion, ſav'd himſelf 
from the neceſſity of making a promiſe, 
which he knew he ſhould have no great in- 
clination to keep, if he had made it: the 
duenna was a good deal nettled at ſo un- 
expected and ſo indeterminate a delay, in 
a buſineſs which her heart was in a very 
particular manner ſet upon; but ſhe found 
there was no getting over it: and as Mr. 
Loveill was a bait ſhe cou'd not perſwade 
herſelf to think of parting with, ſhe ac- 
 quieſced in the purchaſing him on any 
terms, and waited the happy day with a 
very chriſtiad, that is, with a very forced 
patience. Tg 

Loveill, in the mean time, was in as 
proſperous a way as a man could wiſh. He 
had ſecur'd free acceſs to Cynthia as often 
as he pleaſed ; and by the concurrence ” 
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the diſtant maſter of the houſe, he had 


ined time and opportunity, the two great. 
articles which are all that a lover wants, 
who truly knows what it is that he wants.. 
Loveill made himſelf uſeful to the ladies, 
by being the idleſt fellow in the world, and: 
. at their ſervice on all occaſions. 

hey were at every public place together, 
in the moſt public manner. Every auction · 
room ſaw them in the morning, and every 
concert, or the gardens, in the evening. 
It is for vulgar ſouls to content themſelves 
with ſeeing one diverſion at a time. There 
were now three places of repute open for 


every evening's entertainment; and our 


gay party never miſs'd ſeeing them all. 
Loveill always breakfaſted with the ladies, 
and after the morning's tour took his leave 
of them to dreſs, that he might not be 
dirty at dinner with them: the coach was 
conſtantly ordered at ſix: they drank 
coffee immediately after dinner at Marybon, 
took half a dozen turns round the garden, 
ſcandalized every body either of them 
knew there, and then got into the coach, 
and were at Ranelagh by the beginning of 
the third act. They drank tea there, and 
heard the end of the performance; and 
thence adjourn'd by water to Vaux-hall, 
where chickens and champaign fill'd up the 
hours till two, or ſometimes four in the 

I morn- 
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morning. By this ſcheme they ſaw every 
body at every public place every day; and 
this without the miſery of attending to bad 
muſick ; for they always went to Mary bon 
before the entertainment began, and to 
Vaux-hall after it was over. 

This gallant town, afforded many men 
who would have been very well contented 
to have been in Loveill's caſe; not a few 
indeed who had attempted it in vain. The 
* lady's nicety and pride, in her new prefer- 
ment, had made her inacceſſible to moſt of 
them; the ſeverity of her duenna to all. 
No man had ever thought of making a 
falſe attack upon that lady, till Loveill 
luckily hit upon it; and till that, no body 
had found the only part on which Cyn- 


thia was acceſſible. Twenty people, who 


had us'd all their efforts in vain, daily 
watch*'d the motions of our proſperous 
lover; and one of them, from a ſeries of 
theſe obſervations, made a bold puſh for 
the ſupplanting him. He wrote to Mr. 
Nothing in the country, told him how 
ſcandalouſly he was abus*d in the face of 
the whole world : that his miſtreſs had a 
gallant, who was never out of her ſight, 
- who breakfaſted with her, and ſupp'd with 

her; and who even made no ſecret in the 

n of their Intrigue, but was 1 why: 
| cen 
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ſeen in public with her, in the coach with 
her ; and in ſhort every where with her. 
The good old gentleman, perfectly ſa- 
tisfied with the marriage - ſcheme that he 
had ſo ſeriouſly engag d himſelf in, laughed 


at the notice; and did not condeſcend to 


ſend any anſwer, either to this, or to any 
of the ſeveral other letters he had been 

ered with on the ſame occaſion. But 
though the lovers eſcaped this home attack, 


they were in a few days after very near be- 


ing ſacrificed by an accident. 

Cynthia, from an impatience of being 
alone; natural to people of her ſtamp, and 
from the unlucky circumſtance of ſuch peo- 
ple's never finding any body to keep them 
company, had taken that inordinate love to 
every place where two or three people 
might be found together, that ſhe had not 
let the morning ſervice of the church eſcape 
her. The wife of the noble Altamont was 
not more conſtant at her public devotions 
at Bath, or the famous miſtreſs of the 
Jank Sir Feather in town, than the charm-« 
ing Cynthia was at hers, which ſhe paid in 


an obſcure chapel, among old women and 


ratter'd mendicants, at about a mile Maine 
from her own houſe. 


Loveill, who to do him juſtice; has as 
worthy. notions. of religion as any man, 


1 been often ſcandalized at the proſtitu- 


tion 


C 


had try'd many ways to reaſon or to banter 


, 
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tion of -it on this flagrant- occaſion ; and 


her out.of either the uſe or the abuſe of it, 
but in vain, Cynthia never wanted argu- 
ments for. doing what ſhe liked. She con- 
vinced her loyer, that more frequent ſins 
requir'd more frequent repentance. She 
engaged to teach him, whom ſhe thought 
at leaſt as little truly religious as herſelf, 
that there was more pleaſure in reading the 
bible, than in playing at whiſt on a Sunday; 
but in the courſe of the arguments her cun- 
ing antagoniſt unluckily proved, that read- 
ing the bible for the ſake of the fine ſtories in 
it, or going to church without any thought 
of profiting by it, had not a whit more 
religion or devotion in them, than the eat - 
ing ones. breakfaſt at leiſure, inſtead of 
ſcalding ones chops with the chocolate, or 
the engaging ones thoughts about the fi- 
gures on ſquare pieces of paper, inſtead of 
meditating conqueſts of another kind. 
When people have not a mind to be 
convinced, there is no great uſe of argu- 
ment. The lady, to ſhew how perfectly 
datisfied ſhe was with her own reaſons, 
went to church more regularly than ever. 
This was one of the two ends Loveill had 
propoſed in his arguing the caſe with her; 
and the other he was not leſs ſucceſsful in: 
he bann the duenna, whoſe conſcience 
Was 
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was not in a vaſtly better condition than 
her lady's, that it was wrong to do what 
he ſaw ſhe had no great ſtomach to; and 
added, that' there was no need of her at- 
tendance at a place where no body came, 
that cou'd be ſuſpected of an intrigue ; 
and that, by truſting Cynthia by herſelf on 
theſe occaſions, they ſhould have at leaft 
two hours a day free to themſelves, which, 
as matters went at preſent, he obſerved: 
was more than they had in a fortnight. 
Whatever effect the former arguments 
might have with this lady, this laſt an- 
ſwered perfectly to his wiſhes: the ready 
duenna ſeiz d the opportunity, and had the 
head-ach the very next morning. The 
charity of her lover engaged him to ſtay. 
and comfort her; and the charming Cyn- 
thia, from this time, found the way of 
going to church by herſelf. | 
The two or three firſt days of this new- 
ſcheme gave ſo many opportunities of 
courtſhip; that the lady was infinitely- 
happy in it, and the lover heartily tir'd of 
it. On the fourth morning he was miſſing, 
and again on the fifth. , Miſs Sulky grew 
outrageous, when ſhe found ſhe had loſt 
her lover, by the means ſhe thought the- 
ſureſt of all others to ſecure him. She be- 
gan now to ſuſpect, that Cynthia was the 
real object of his vows: and her eyes were 
” p no 
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no ſooner opened to this ſecret, than every 
circumſtance concurred to convince her of 


the truth of it. She ſmothered her re- 
ſentmengt; met her lover, when he came 


at dinner-time, with the uſual kindneſs and 


familiarity; and gave not the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of her jealouſy during the remainder of 
the day. The night was ſpent in contriv- 


ing in what manner to watch her ſuſpected 
lover: many ſchemes were thought of and 


all rejected. At length it occurred too 
P to ber, that to watch Cynthia would 
e much the ſame thing, and would be 
ſufficiently eaſy. - | 
Isa the direct road from Cynthia's houſe 


to the chapel ſhe frequented, there lived a 
young creature whom Loveill had ſet up in 


a milliner's ſhop, and of whom he uſed to 


buy his gloves - and ſword-knots. The 
hiſtory of this lady had nothing particu- 


lar enough in it to give it a place in theſe 
memoirs; and the only uſe the lover now 
made of her, was the drinking himſelf ſo- 
ber with tea with her, after a debauch; or 


the complaining to her of the ſeverity of 


a miſtreſs, who held out too long againſt 
him. The enraged Miſs Sulky, who had 
followed the coach to chapel without ſtop- 


ping, ſaw it ſtand at the door of this ſhop 


in its retutn. Her firſt buſineſs was to 
enquire in the neighbourhood, after the 


cha- 
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character of the ' miſtreſs of the houſe ; 
and ſhe no ſooner heard the name of Love- 
il, as her principal friend, than in a rage 
of jealouſy ſhe fle to the door, entered 
without ceremony; and ſeeing no body that 
ſhe wanted in the lower part of the houſe, 


ſne ran up ſtairs, before any notice could 


be given of her arrival, and bounced againſt 
the dining-room door. c 
This lady did not want artifice in the 
diſcovering an intrigue: ſhe had pur- 
chaſed a knowledge of this ſort, at the ex- 
dence of many a diſcovery of her own; 


t ſhe had now to do with one who had 


a little more of it than herſelf. Cynthia 


had heard the ruſtling of ſilks up ſtairs, 
and perceiving by the precipitancy of the 
motion that jealouſy directed it, ſhe had 
rn herſelf up as betray' d; but Loveill 
had foreſeen the poſſibility of all this, and 
had guarded againſt it. He had faſtened 
the door, and had before cauſed the bed 
to be covered with caps and ribbands, 
and two or three of the handſomer kind 


to be laid on a table, as if ſomebody had 


pick*d them out. Cynthia had no idea of 
the intent of all this preparation, till the 
fatal alarm was given at the door: ſhe 
could not but then admire the ready diſſi- 
mulation of her lover, who, tho* he knew 
very well who was there, gave her time 
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to compoſe her looks, by ſaying in a very 
reſolute: voice, Mr, Ranter, I am very 


« ſerious with you: it is a lady of re- 


«« putation and honour, whom you are 
« affronting in this manner; and I give 
«« you notice that my ſword: is in my hand 
«© before I open the door to you.“ With 
the laſt word he unbolted the door, and 
let in the duenna. : | 
She did not know well what to make 
of ſuch a reception, at a place where ſhe 
fancy'd it was impoſſible ſhe ſhould' be 
expected, nor indeed had ſhe a momentꝰ's 
time to deliberate upon the reality of 
Loveilb's paſſion; for th inſtant ſae en- 
ter d the room, Cynthia, Who does not 
want addreſs om theſe occaſions, took the 
fureſt- of all methods of throwing a veil 
over her confuſion, by confeſſing it: 


flew to her friend, claſp'd her in her arms, 


and told her, ſuch an eſcape— ſuch a 


drunken brute— well; if it had not been 
for Mr. Loveill.— Theſe: interr upted 


phraſes gave her time to recollect herſelf 
enough to form a regular ſtory of the 
occaſion, of her being there; which ſhe 
did with fo much art, and introduced the 
circumſtance of Mr. Loveill's anger at 


her coming to the door, ſo naturally, that 


the refentment of her rival was thorough 
ly appeaſed; and ſo eaſily do we believe 
G3 | things 
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things to be as we would have them, that 


ſhe- congratulated Cynthia on her : eſcape 
and retained not the leaſt tincture of her 


former ſuſpicions. 


They were talking of going home to- 
gether in very good humour, when a ſup- 
poſed ſecret ſqueeze by the hand, which 
Cynthia gave her lover by way of con- 
gratulation for ſo marvellous an eſcape, 
being ſeen by Miſs Sulky, ſer ma thing 
again in an uproar: ſhe grew deſperate 
ſhe-charged Cynthia, in plain terms, with 
her crime; and Loveill, in very ſevere 
ones, with his ingratitude, The young 
gentle woman of the houſe was called up, 
and not being practis*'d enough in wicked- 


| neſs, to anſwer with the ready eaſe of 


the lover and his lady, ſhe - innocently 
confeſſed, that no gentleman had followed 
them thither ; but that the lady had cal- 
led to buy a ribband, and Mr. Loveill, 
hearing her voice, had come down ſtairs 
to ſpeak to her. Death and deſtruction 


was now threatened to both parties by 


the enraged duenna, and Loveill, who, 
found no other way of pacifying her, 
diſpatched Cynthia home by herſelf, pro- 
mailing to bring the lady thither, in 
a few minutes after her, in a better hu- 


mour. 
1 * 17 Cynthia 
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Cynthia was no ſooner gone, than Love- 
ill fell —_ duenna's neck, and, with 
a profuſion of pretended fondneſs, ſooth'd 
the violence of her rage; and, upon her 
inſiſting on immediate marriage, as the 
only proof that he was ſincere to her, he 
told her, he would grant it; but, con- 
tinu'd he, with an amorous look, I ' ſhall 
not love to have you ſuſpect me after- 
wards: you and I know enough of the 
world, to know there is a way of bring- 
ing things of this ſort to the teſt; and it 
you don't give me leave to give you that 
convineing proof, that I have been in- 
nocent this morning, I won't believe you 
deſerve the confidence I place in you. 
The lady, with an eaſy ſmile, told him, 
trifles were not to be - diſputed; about in 
bargains of ſuch conſeqqence as, that they 
were about to make; and Loveill after- 
wards, as they went home together, ex- 


- Plained himſelf fo far to her as to tell her, 


that promiſes upon compulſion were void 
in law, and much more ſo in equity; 
hat the ſame inclination ſtill ſubſiſted in 
him to marry her that always had, but 
that the ſame reafons alſo ſtill ſubſiſted 
againſt it; that therefore they were juſt 
as near Matrimony, as they were. an hour 
before, and not an inch nearer it; and 
that, if ſhe deſired to add to her power 

over 


Ove 
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over him, it muſt be by placing a more 
entire confidence 1 in him. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


Miſs Sulky determines the ruin of 
Loveill with Cynthia.—That gentle- 1 
man meets Lady Bett at Ranelagb. j 1 
His company much d. 1ſpleaſed at 1 


bis behaviour, 


OVEILL, who had been ſufficient- 
ly mortify'd during the courſe of 
this amour by the reſer ve he was compel- 
led to act with towards an object that in- 
ſpired him with ſentiments of a very 
different kind, now threw off all reſtraint. 
It was evident to Miſs Sulky, that ſhe 
had been doubly abus'd in the adventure 
at the milliner's; and her pretended lover, 
heartily tir'd of diſſimulation, readily gave 
into the diſcovery, and acknowledg'd the 
uſe he had made of her in-the whole 
affair. Her firſt reſolution. of vengeance 
was, the writing to Mr. Nothing, and ac- 
quainting him with the whole matter; 
but the artful Loveill had guarded againſt 
that. He told her, ſhe muſt now re- 
member that he had ſecrets to diſcloſe, as 
well as ſhe; and adviſed her, that c 
loſing 
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Cynthia was no ſooner gone, than Love- 
in Au — the duenna's neck, and, with 
a profuſion of pretended fondneſs, ſooth'd 
the violence of her rage; and, upon her 
inſiſting on immediate marriage, as the 
only proof that he was ſincere to her, he 
told her, he would grant it; but, con- 
.tiny*d he, with an amorous look, I ' ſhall 
not love to have you ſuſpect me after- 
wards: you and I know enough of the 
world, to know there is a way of bring- 
ing things of this ſort to the teſt; and if 
you don't give me leave to give you that 
convincing proof, that I have been in- 
nocent this morning, I won't believe you 
deſerve the confidence J place in you. 
The lady, with an eaſy ſmile, told him, 
trifles were not to be diſputed about in 
bargains of ſuch conſeqqence as that they 
were about to make; and Loveill after- 
wards, as they went home together, ex- 
- Plained himſelf fo far to her as to tell her, 
that promiſes upon compulſion were void 
in law, and much more ſo in equity; 
hat the ſame inclination ſtill ſubſiſted in 
im to marry her that always had, but 
that the ſame reafons alſo ſtill ſubſiſted 
againſt it; that therefore they were juſt 
as near matrimony, as they were an hour 
before, and not an inch nearer it; and 
that, if ſhe deſired to add to her power 
over 
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over him, it muſt be by * a more 
entire confidence i in him. 
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Mi Sulky determines the ruin of 


Loveill with Cynthia.—That gentle- 
man meets Lady Bett at Ranelagh. 


His company much diſpleaſed at 


his behaviour, 


OVEILL, who had been ſufficient- 
ly mortify'd during the courſe of 
this amour by the-reſerve he was compel- 


led to act with towards an object that in- 
ſpired him with ſentiments of a ve 


different kind, now threw off all reſtraint. 


It was evident to Miſs Sulky, that ſhe 
had been doubly abus'd in the adventure 


at the milliner's; and her pretended lover, 
heartily tir'd of diſſimulation, readily gave 
into the diſcovery, and acknowledg'd the 
uſe he had made of her in the whole 
affair. Her firſt reſolution of vengeance 
was, the writing to Mr. Nothipg, and ac- 
quainting him with the whole, matter; 


but the artful Loveill had guarded againſt 


that. He told her, ſhe muſt now. re- 


-member that he had ſecrets to diſcloſe, as 
well as ſhe; and adviſed her, that = 


loſing 
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loſing: one offer might not occaſion the 
loſing the means of others, to be ſilent, 
ſince, if he ſhould be provoked to an ex- 
planation with Mr. Nothing, the ſtory of 
finding them at the milliner's and re- 
maining with them, might be ſo repre- 
ſented as to render her ſuſpected in her 
poſt. He concluded with telling her, 
that tho' he thought her behaviour to him 
and that lady during the beginning of 
their acquaintance had deſerved at leaſt 
all the revenge he had taken of it; yet 
he was not angry enough, to think it de- 
ſerved her ruin. | 
When a woman finds herſelf in a man's 
power, there is no wiſe ſtep but to be- 
come as uſeful to him as ſhe can, till an 
5 ſerves of breaking her fetters. 
The duenna, tho* ſhe' had not quite fo 
much judgment as jealouſy, yet had 


enough to let her ſee that this was her in⸗ 


tereſt. She - ſtill gave into the publick 
talk of Loveill's courtſhip to her, and bore 
the moſt provoking ſcenes a woman who 
loved a man and ſaw him love another 
could © endure, without once repining 
waiting only for Mr. Nothing's coming to 
town, to take a proper moment to reveal 
every thing to him her own way, and 
had indeed no leſs matters in her = 

than 
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than the ſupplanting her miſtreſs, and put- 


ting herſelf in her place. 

She had form'd no expectations but 
from this gentleman's coming to town 
but an accident gave her a relief from the 
moſt provoking ſtate that ever woman 
was reduced to, much ſooner than ſhe 
had expected it. 

Loveill had promiſed himſelf infinite 
joy, in the proſecuting an amour of fo 
pleaſurable a Kind as that he was engaged 
in with Cynthia, without the pains or the 
very troubleſome circumſtances that had 
hitherto attended it. He triumph'd in the 
removal of all the difficulties that had been 
in his way; and knew ſo little of his own 
heart, as not to find that thoſe difficulties 
were the very thing that had render'd it 
ſo uncommonly charming to him. 

He grew tir'd of the delicacies he uſed 


to long lo eagerly for a taſte of, now they 


were continually ſpread before him ; and 
his temper turning more to new intriegues 
than uninterrupted ones, he began to wiſh 
for ſome freſh occaſion of exerciſing the 
talents he was ſo fond of himſelf for be- 
ing poſſeſſed of. 

An opportunity offer'd ſooner than he 
expected : They were at Ranelagh to- 
gether one evening when the delicate lady 


Bett had broke looſe from her priſon, the 
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arms of a deſpicable and deſpis'd lover, 
and ſtraggled to the ſame place, with no 
other company than a good-natur*d female 
acquaintance. Loveill, whoſe character 
was rather that of a violent than a con- 
ſtant lover, was, in his uſual way, ſtruck 
at firſt ſight with the charms of this new 
face; he view'd her attentively ſeveral 
times, as ſhe paſſed by him, and con- 
ſider'd her looks with ſo much care that 
he ſoon found the prevailing paſſions of 
her heart to be love and money. There 
was room to promiſe himſelf every thing 
from an attempt upon her, but the diffi- 
culty of excuſing it to his company ap- 
e unſurmountable. He would even 
ave given it up for that night, had not at 
length a ſpeaking glance from the lady's 
eyes as ſhe paſſed cloſe by him told him, 
that ſhe ſaw his intent, and pity'd his wan 
of courage to put it in practice. » 
This was meant as a triumph over him, 
not as an invitation; the lady who gave it, 
had known too much of the miſeries of 
the life of a common proſtitute, and of 
the happineſs of that of a private one, 
ever to ſuffer the thought of a new amour 
to enter into her heart: prudence, ſup- 
lied the place of virtue in her, and. her 
Leer had ſeen a thouſand proofs of the 
truth of it, too evident to give him oe 
e 
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leaſt room for ſuſpicion. Loveill, who 
always underftood things in the moſt 
ood · natured light, took the glance he 
Fad been favoured with in much the ſame 
ſenſe, that Lord Foppington does Aman- 
da's compliment in the play; he grew 
too warm for decency, and recolleQing 
the difference between a new intriegue and 
an old one, he told Cyuthia, with a good 
deal of confuſion, that he ſaw a lady 
there, a relation, whom he muſt needs 


' ſpeak to, and begged her pardon for a 


w moments. 
- Cynthia, who had ſeen too much of 
the preparation for this terrible ſcene, 
burſt into tears on the diſcloſing of it 
and only told him, ſhe hoped ſhe had 
not deſerv*d to be made the ſport of a 
rival, but that he would put her into her 
coach before he ſhewed the world his per- 
fidy. Loveill was too well pleaſed with 
her abſence, to argue any thing againſt 


it: he led her out with a thouſand pro- 


teſtations of fidelity, banter*d her on the 
ſubje& of her jealouſy, and promiſed to 
ſup with her. Cynthia, with a very ho- 
neſt ſigh, told him, he need not. And 
the duenna, out of all patience with this 
new inſtance. of his perfidy, whiſper'd 
the word villain ſo loud to him as he put 
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her into the coach, that the footman 
heard it. | 
The ladies went off full of reproaches 
on his ingratitude, and the lover returned 
into the room, where he ſaw the lady who 
had occaſioned all this miſchief ſitting 
with her companion over-againſt the mu- 
fick. He ſent the gentleman who ſat next 
her on ſome fool's errand, in order to get 
his place; and no ſooner had ſeated him- 
ſelf down in it, than he began to attack 
her in form. * 
Lady Bett had been us'd enough to ad- 
dreſſes of this ſort; but the late ſucceſſes 
of our hero had inſpired him with ſuch a 
confidence in his manner, that ſhe fat 
mute with aſtoniſhment : at length giving 
a gentle pull to her companion, which 
was the ſignal for the diſcloſing her quality. 
among ſtrangers, that humble friend ſaid 
with on ort of indignation, ſhe won- 
der*d what the gentleman thought of ber 


ladyſhip ; and the lady getting up at that 


inſtant, told him, ſhe found he had been 
miſtaken in her, and turn'd upon her heel 
from him with great contempt. The 


lover modeſtly told her, as ſhe went off, 


that he would be d-—n'd if he had; 
and turning his head another way, whiſt- 
led a piece of a tune, and took no farther 
notice of her, 

She 


wa © <q 
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She was no ſooner out of ſight than 
Loveill took out his purſe, and Tying it 
down upon the place where ſhe had juſt 
far, ſeemed to mind nothing but the mu- 
fick. Seats ſo well ſituated as theſe ſel- 
dom remain long empty, the firſt perſon 
who came to fit down in this was a ſober 
city gentlewoman, who, no ſooner per- 

\ ceived ſomething hard under her, than 
feeling what it was, ſhe was very ſlily flip- 
ping it into her pocket. , 
' Loveill ſtopp'd her in the action, and 
told her that he was ſenſible ſhe had taken 
up a purſe, and that he muſt inform her 
it belonged to a lady of his acquaintance 
who had juſt before ſat there, and whom 
he would bring to her to demand it. 
The lady who had found it, very pru- 
dently anſwered, Sir, the perſon to whom 

it belongs, will be able to tell me what it 

, contains; and, whoever does ſo, ſhall 4 

F have it. | $14 

Loveill, whoſe plot ſucceeded thus far 
exactly as he had intended, now ſet a 
waiter to watch the lady who had pick- 
ed up the purſe, that ſhe did not re- 
move from the place before he returned, 
and went up to the fair tyrant he had 
juſt been talking to. Madam, faid he, it 

is very evident to you what I have loſt 
* while I ſat by you, tho? you don't ſeem 
9 | 0 
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« in a humour to make any uſe of. your 
« conqueſt; but can you tell me, what you 
« loſt yourſelf, while you ſat there.“ — The 
lady anſwered him very pertly, * Sir, not the 
« ſort of trifle that you pretend to have 
% dropp'd there, I aſſure you.” —But, re- 
collecting herſelf, my watch (continues 
* ſhe) I hope is ſafe”? — It is, Madam, 
% reply'd the lover; but you have left be- 
„ hind you a purſe with ten moidores and 
about twenty guineas in it: I have found 
« the perſon who has picked it up, and if 
« you'll give me leave to conduct you to 
% her, ſhe is ready to deliver it back to 

— on your giving an account of the 

um that is in it.“ 

Lady Bett was immediately in the 
ſcheme — ſhe had known enough of the 
world to ſee that this was only the civileſt 
way that ever was invented of giving her 
about forty pounds for an hour or two of 
her company; and ſhe could not find in 
her heart to be angry about it. It was 


* 


very plain to her, that if the purſe had 


been any body's but his own, it was im- 
poſſible he ſhould have known what was 
contained in it ; and telling him, with an 
artful look, that he was the ſtrangeſt fel- 
low ſhe had ever met with, ſhe deſired 
him to conduct her to the lady. 

As they went towards her, Loveill took 
care to refreſh his miſtreſs's memory as ” 
the 
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the ſum in the purſe, by telling her, he 
begg'd her pardon very heartily for med- 
dling in her affairs ; but that he thought 
ten moidores and twenty guineas too much 
to be thrown away. Lady Beit went up 
to the perſon who had it, and giving in 
this account of what it contained, the 
rſon who had picked it up examining it 
fore the company, and finding her de- 
ſcription of the pieces right, no body 
doubted but that ſhe was the 4 8 owner 
of it, and it was accordingly delivered to 
her. 
Lady Bett was not a little pleaſed with 
the addreſs of her new lover, and though 
ſhe very ſteadfaſtly determined indeed 
having nothing to do with him in earn- 
eſt, ſhe could not deny herſelf the plea- 
ſure of bantering a little with him for the 
evening. She told him, „Sir, I don't 
„ know what return to offer a gentleman 
„for an obligation like this, which you 
© have laid me under: I can only tell 
„ you, that I perfectly underſtand its na- 
« ture, and ſhall laugh at the remem- 
6 brance of it as long as I live.” Love- 
ill anſwered her with great civility, that ſhe 
would be pleaſed to remember it was al- 
ways poſſible to be miſtaken ; but that as 


the ſeemed to aſk him what return he ex- 


pected for the good luck of helping her 
| O 4 to 
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to her loſt treaſure, he only ſhould pre- 
ſume to defire ſhe would give him leave 
to continue in her company till one of 
them was tir'd of it. 

The ſpirit of this requeſt pleaſed her in- 
finitely, ſhe granted it with a court'ſy, 
and told him, that to keep off the fatal 
moment that was to put a period to their 
acquaintance half an hour longer than it 
would naturally come, ſhe inſiſted upon 
giving him a ſupper out of what he had 
recover'd for her. Loveill told her, that 
was a pleaſure not to be refus'd, what- 
ever were the conditions; and immedi- 
ately led them into the beſt box in the 
room, and. ordered the beſt ſupper that 
could be provided there. 
The lady was not pleaſed with this idle 
ſort of extravaganee, but ſhe eaſily under- 
ſtood that ſhe had no right to meddle in 
his ſpending his own money, nor could 
with any face of politeneſs. quarrel with 
the expence of a ſupper which ſhe had 
offer*d to pay for, though ſhe knew very 
well it was out of his purſe, They be- 
gan to grow intimate in a few minutes, 
and in a few more familiar; they drank 
ſucceſs to each other's amours, and Love- 
ill took all the liberties the lady would 
give him leave to take in the puſhing his 
fortune with her. Nothing ſtood in the 


way 
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of the moſt joyous ſcene in the 
world but the third perſon, who was in 
company with them. Loveill had been 
plagu'd ſufficiently with one duenna, to 
make him hate the whole race of them 
he was eternally upon his guard about 
her, and often check'd himſelf in the 
midſt of his wildeſt fallies, on recollection 
that ſhe was at his elbow. 

Lady Bett perceived the reſtraint he 
laid himſelf under, and laugh'd at him for 
thinking it neceſſary : ſhe explain'd her- 
ſelf to him ſo far as to tell him that this 
lady was her friend, not her guard; and 
that as her own innocence would always 
preſerve her from being in the power of a 
third perſon ; there was no need of that 
ſort of caution that ſeem*d neceſſary be- 
fore the watchful lady who had attended 
him in the ſcene of courtſhip ſhe had ſeen 
him an hour before engaged in. 

The malice of this obſervation, though 
very cunningly couch'd under obſcure 
terms, nettled Loveill a good deal; but 
the lady ſaw that it did not do much 
toward clearing up the preſent point : 
„Come, come, ſays ſhe very gallantly, to 
** ſhew you, Sir, how little I fear either 
from her or you, I'll prevail with her to 
* rake a turn in the garden till it is your 
* pleaſure to call her in again. I know, 
| O5 ++ my 
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c my dear Lucy, continu'd ſhe,'addrefling 
t“ herſelf to her companion, that I may tax 
* E good nature thus high, becauſe you 
& know would do as much as this for you.“ 
Loveill did not well know what to make 
of this: the company were all gone, and 
no body but the waiter who attended 
them could be a witneſs to what paſſed 
between them: he could not underſtand 
whether the lady meant this as a bravado 
or a challenge, but according to his deter- 
mined rule of explaining all ambiguities, 
where there was a lady in the caſe, he gave 
the waiter the ſignal to get out of the 
way, and told the lady ſhe was the gal- 
lanteſt woman he had met with theſe ſeven 

years. 

Lady Bett, who had no mind to play 
the fool farther than in appearance, called 
back their attendant, told him to ſtay in 
fight, and laugh'd the intended attempt of 
her new lover out of countenance. 

Loveill grumbled out many ſevere things 
againſt her inſenſibility; all which ſhe re- 
turn'd with a good-natur*'d ſmile, and told 
him, that when he was convinced that the 
lady who attended her was not a ſpy upon 
her actions, ſhe hoped he would conſider 
that it was a cold night in the gardens. 

>. Loveill, who never miſs'd a good-natur'd 
IX hint in his life, tho? he ——— 
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taken things for ſuch that were not intend- 
ed ſo, immediately ordered the fellow to 
o after the lady in the garden, and in the 
ame breath thank*d his companion for 
having more good-nature about her than 
he began to ſuſpect ſhe had. 

He was preparing for a very formidable 
attack, when ſhe told the waiter a ſecond 
time he need not go; and lifting up the 
ſhutter behind their ſeat called her friend 
in, and after a thouſand apologies for ſend- 
ing her away, very frankly told her what 
ule the modeſt gentleman had a mind to 


have made of her ablence. 


Loveill was enamour'd extremely with 
the wit and ſpirit of the lady he had 
pick*d up, but he was extremely puzzled 
about what to make of her. Sometimes he 
believed her a woman of faſhion, who had 
a mind to entertain herſelf with an inno- 
cent wild frolick ; and ſometimes for an 
artful whore, who had a mind to him for 
an acquaintance when ſhe knew him a little 
better, but who was too cunning to ven- 
ture any great liberties with a ſtranger. 
Her behaviour to the lady who attended 
her, added not a little to his confuſion z 
tor ſometimes ſhe ſpoke to her as an infe- 
rior, and at others in ſo polite a manner, 
as ſcem'd to put the freedom ſhe treated 
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her with on no other footing than that of 
a particular intimacy between equals. 

It is no wonder indeed that Loveill was 
bewildered in his gueſſes on this occaſion ; 
for the lady not only had determined to 
one him as much as ſhe poſſibly could, 

ut ſhe really did not yet know what was 
her own mind about him. All that he could 
look upon as certain in the affair was, that 
ſhe was accountable to no body, ſince ſhe 
had ſeemed not at all upon her guard as 
to the cenſure of the people who were 
about her, and was now abroad at a time 
of night when every body, who are under 
command, are at home. 

The hours had paſs'd away fo jovially, 
that the coachman who took it for granted 
they intended to ſtay all night, had ſent in 
his requeſt to be diſcharged ; and was the 
firſt perſon who put them in mind what 
time of night it was. They got into the 
coach after the gallant Mr. Loveill, whoſe 

face was ſufficiently known in the place to 
give him credit for a ſupper, had firſt pre- 
vented the lady from paying the reckon- 
ing, and then told the waiter he had no 
money about him. 

Lady Bett was no ſooner ſeated in the 


coach, than ſhe recollected that ſhe had 


taken the gentleman from the party he 
came with, and deſired to know where 
ſhe 
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ſhe ſhould ſet him down. Loveill told 


her, he hoped ſhe remember'd the promiſe 
under which their acquaintance com- 


menc'd ; and added, that unleſs the con- 
dition was broke thro' on her part, there 
was no doing any thing but carrying him 


home with her. The lady who was with 


them ſtopp*d any explanation on this ſubject 
for the preſent, and told them, thatas they 
both {ſhe ſuppos'd) liv'd in London, there 


was at leaſt half an hour left to conſider 


upon it. 
Loveill was in no humour to part with 
his new acquaintance z but he was in a deal 


of perplexity how ſhe would determine on 


that ſubject. He often preſs'd the going 


home with them; which his miſtreſs very 
obſtinately refus'd, tho' ſhe acknowledg'd 
ſhe did not know how to be honourably 
off of it, as ſhe was determin'd not to lye 
about the matter. At length, after much 
whiſpering between the ladies, the compa- 
nion told him, that her friend not being able 
to ſay ſhe was tir'd of him, had determin- 
requeſted it of her to carry him 
: but added ſhe, remember this is your 


you are off now in honour, only 
your civility wont let you ſay ſo—and if not, 
| we 
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we know you can pretend to be ſo.— If you 
will, wel] promiſe you to believe it is a pre- 
tence, and upon honour will ſee you again 
to-morrow. 

Loveill inſiſted upon his bargain ; and 
the coachman was order'd to go to the 
place where he took up. The lover be- 
gan now to believe his intrigue would come 
to ſomething ; and was not a little ſur- 
priz'd at the lady's opening the new ſcene 
by giving him back his purſe, telling him 
ſhe had ſeen very plainly thro” the artifice 
at firſt, but that ſhe thought he deſerved 
to be indulged in it; and frankly confe ſſing 
ſhe liked him well enough to wiſh for a 
farther acquaintance, 

The tranſported gallant thank'd her with 
a thouſand kiſſes, and was congratulating 
himſelf on his being the very happieſt man 
in the world; when peeping out to fee 
where about he was, he perceived they had 
got into a dirty ruinous ſtreet, where pro- 
bably no coach had been before of ſeven 
years: he began to be a little alarm'd at 
the oddity of the place, but he had too 
much mind to keep well with the lady to 
ſay any thing about it; he only — 
making freſh obſervations at every turn, 
and inſtead of the faint proſpect there was 
of the coachman's having accidentlly taken = © 
ſome bad way for the ſake of a ſhort * SM «© 
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he had the mortification to find that eve 
moment brought him into a ſtill worſe and 
worſe place. At length, with a great deal 
of confuſion he thruſt his head out of the 
coach, and aſked the fellow where he was ; 
the coachman reply'd, in Soho, pleaſe your 
honour ;, and the companion added, yes, 
yes, he is very right. 2 
Lady Bett, who had taken it into her 
head the whole evening to perplex and 
puzzle her new lover as much as poſſible, 
was not a little pleas'd with this new occa- 
ſion of it, which ſhe had not recollected till 
the uneaſineſs ſhe ſaw him in, put her in 
mind of it. She encourag'd it to the ut- 
moſt z; ſhe told him that gallant people 
like him, who made themſelves the knight- 
errants of the age, would not be without 
adventures; and added, that ſhe was ſorry 
what he at preſent ſaw alarm'd him, for that 
much worſe was yet to come; and that no- 
thing gave her more pleaſure than to think 
what would be his diſappointment to find 
her, whom ſhe perceiv'd he did the ho- 
nour to take at preſent for a woman of 
faſhion, lead him into a dog-hole, where 
he would expect nothing but to have his 
throat cut. NP | 
Every thing about them, as they went 


on, ſerved to countenance this ſpeech of 


the lady, they were in ſome danger of be- 
; ing 
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ing over - turn d once or twice; but at 
length the coach ſtopp'd at the end of a 
ruinous gateway, where Loveill, who had 
now ſomewhat leſs ſtomach to his adven- 
ture than he had had before, ordered the 
fellow to wait for him, determining only to 
| ſee the women to their door, and return. 
If the places thro? which the coach had 
came, as it drew near the ladies home, had 
conſiderable alarm'd the lover, thoſe thro? 
which they purſued their journey on foot, 
added not a little to his uneaſineſs; he had 
imagin'd they were to ſtep out of.the coach 
to the door of their houſe z; but he found 
they had no leſs than five intricate al- 
leys to go through firſt, none of them a 
yard wide, and ſome not high enough for 
him to ſtand upright in. The lady ban- 
tered his fears on this occaſion, by begging 
his pardon for deceiving him, and pro- 
miſed to diſmiſs him as ſoon as they ar- 


rived at the door: Loveill was now per- 


fectly convinced that he had taken all this 
ins about a common creature, who lodged 

in ſome garret, and who might have been 
had, if any body had choſe to venture 
upon her, for half a crown. He began to 
ſuſpect, that the giving him back his purſe, 
which had appeared to him fo great a mark 
of gallantry and generoſity, had been in 
reality no other than a bait to draw him 
intirely 
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intirely into her power, and concluded, 
that more than that was to be taken from 
him before they parted. 

In the midſt of theſe contemplations 
they arrived at the door of a houſe, whoſe 
froot view was that of a dead wall, built 
up -as high as the garrets, and within five 
foot of it, and whoſe ſide proſpects were 
two of theſe alleys. The lady knock'd 
at the door with great vehemence, and 
taking her lover by the hand, told him he 
ſhould come in for a moment. 

Loveill did not know how to refuſe a 
lady any thing: tho? he gave himfelf up 
for loſt, he went in with her: he had 
figured to himſelf before he entered a tat- 
tered bed, bare walls and broken chairs 
for his apartment and furniture ; but what 
was his amazement a moment after on be- 
ing led into a parlour, a large ſquare room 
fitted up in the moſt expenſive and elegant 
manner he had perhaps ever ſeen one. 

The lady made him a curtſy, and told 
him ſhe was very glad to ſee him at her 
houſe, and hoped ſhe ſhould often do ſo. 
His amazement was heighten'd on ſeeing 
her throw open a beaufet, we ere} 
furniſhed with plate, to give him. a glaſs 
of burgundy ; and on her woman's bring- 
ing her the box to put by her jewels, at 


ſeeing her pull off thoſe ſhe wore, and lay 
Lad. them 
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them up among many other very rich ones. 
The footman was ordered to ſet a table and 
glaſſes, and the lady told her lover, if he 
would ſit half an hour, ſhe ſhould be glad 
* juſt ſo much of his company. 

Loveill knew not how to contain his 
amazement at this new ſcene, and the lady 
who was ſtill determined to keep up the 
ſpirit of her banter to the utmoſt, now 
pines him with ſo much freedom, that 
he took it for granted he was in for the 
night, and that in very good company. 

"They were extremely gay and in good 
humour with- one another when the clock 
ſtruck two; the ſignal that the half-hour 
the lady had allowed him was expir'd: 
ſhe told him ſo, with a ſigh that ſpoke 
the only truth ſhe had ſaid that evening, 
which was that ſhe was ſorry for it. The 
lover laughed at hours, and begged leave 
to ſend word to his lodgings that he ſhould 
not lie at home: the lady look*'d very 
grave upon him, and told him, Sir, I 
* find you miſtake me ſtill; I own I like 
«© you, you deſerve it — But am I the only 
„ woman who ever lik*d you? or have you 
% debauched every woman that ever did? 
« I'll give you a quarter of an hour more, 
sand that is the utmoſt I can allow you. I 
* am very ſerious — and as you are a gen- 
5 tleman, I 8 you to believe me.? 
Loveill 
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- Loveill bantered her upon this almoſt 
out of humour, but not out of her pur- 
ſe: he inſiſted on knowing what pre- 
vented his lying there, ſince, << Spite of your 
« mock modeſty, I know (continued he) you 
&« are willing I ſhould.” The lady reply'd, 
Sir, you preſs me very hard— I am not 
willing — but if I were, it were impracti- 
cable; I have a huſband, whom I cannot, 
will not injure; and who, however little 
you may at preſent think it, will be here, 
before you have been gone a quarter of an 
hour. | | 
The lady ſpoke this with an air of ſin- 
cerity and reſolution, that convinced the 
gallant ſhe was in earneſt. Here was a new 
ſcene opened to him, as inexplicable as all 
the reſt : he was for taking his leave on 
the inſtant, but ſhe told him ſhe was ſecure 
of her huſband's abſence till three: that 
before that he muſt go in earneſt ; but that 
till then, he might entertain himſelf as 
freely as he pleas'd. 

The lover underſtood the permiſſion in 
a larger ſenſe than the lady meant it. He 
took an opportunity of the gentlewoman's 
abſence who was with them, to tell his 
miſtreſs that ſhe knew ſhe was too hand- 
ſome to eſcape, and that he knew ſhe 
would have more prudence than to expoſe 

herſelf to her ſervants by crying our. 
Lady 
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Lady Bett was in tears when her com- 
panion-returned. She had thought ſo wel! 
of herſelf as to conclude ſhe might ven- 
ture any lengths, and get off, and the 
additional ſecurity of being in her own 
houſe, had appeared a double ſafeguard to 
her on this occaſion. She was ſcarce more 
angry at the accident, than at the having 
been outwitted into it. Her companion 
was entreating her for heaven's ſake to 
compoſe herſelf before her huſband came 
in; and Loveill was wondering what wo- 
man this could be, who was ſo much the 
virtuous creature in her inclination, with ſo 
much the whore in her appearance; as well 
as what huſband this could be, who liv'd 
at once in all this ſplendor and obſcurity 
and who was ſo much dreaded by his wife, 
and yet fo conveniently certain in his ab- 
ſence to ſuch an hour; when they were all 
thrown into the utmoſt confuſion, by a 
loud rap at the door. 

Lady Bett was the firſt who tired : ſhe 


ſtarted up with diſtraction in her looks; 


ran to the table where Loveill had laid 
down his ſword, and gave it into his hand 
with theſe words: „Sir, you know how 
little you have deſerved of me, but I 
“cannot ſee you periſh foully. You will 
now know that I have a huſband —re- 
+ member that you are this lady's ac- 
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« quaintance not mine: — if any thing 
« wrong happens in ſpite of this, remem- 
& ber that I did not put that weapon in 
“ your hand for nothing.”* Loveill was 
now. very ſenſible that the affair grew 


ſerious. - The lady had ſcarce finiſhed 
what ſhe was ſaying, when he heard the 
maſter of the houſe ſpeaking very ſurlily 
to the ſervant who opened the door, and 
breaking the head of the chairman who 
aſked him fſix-pence more than his fare. 

Loveill had no ſooner heard the firſt 
word utter*d, than the whole myſtery of 
every thing he had ſeen in the place was 
explained to him, and his own danger ſct 
in a ſufficiently flrong light. 

He knew the voice to be that of the 
famous Sir Gerrard Bett, and he knew 
him ſo well, that he would very willingly 


have been in any place in the world to'be 


out of that he was in at preſent. 


CH AP. XXIV. 


Hiſtory of Sir Gerrard Bett.—Loveill 


gets into a terrible ſcrape. 


IR Gerrard, (the title which had given 

O that of lacyſhip to the heroine of this 
ſtor y, who had been many years-a kept 
miſtreſs 
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miſtreſs to different people; but whom 
that gentleman had a little before this acci- 
dent, been induced by her good behaviour 
to. marry) was a very good travelling 
name taken up by Mr. Gerald Bett a tall 
Iriſhman, very formidable in every coffee- 
| houſe in town, and who with the qualifi- 
cations of a good underſtanding, a robuſt 
figure, and a maſterly ſkill in the ſword, 
with real courage in the uſe of it, had 
concluded that nothing more was neceſſary 
toward the changing the condition of a 
footman, to that of a modern fine gentle- 
man, but the coming over to England. 

The ſucceſs. of many people of his ac- 
quaintance, originally in the ſame ſtation 
of life with himſelf, who had embarked 
in the ſame ſort of expedition, animated 
him to the attempt; and in the year 1736, 
which was the twenty ſecond of his age, 
he had made free with the beureau of the 
ee he ſerved, during his abſence 
ome where on a friendly viſit of a week, and 
was ſafely arrived in London, and dreſs'd 
in the character he intended to aſſume, by 
that time his maſter* was alarm'd at the 
loſs of his livery; aſter which he alſo in- 
dolently delayed the proper meaſures, till 
much too late for any hope of recovery, 
he diſcovered the much heavier loſs of his 


money. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Bett's ſkill in the ſword, was a qua- 


lity much out of the way of a footman : but 


that tho* he had learnt it very thoroughly 
while his maſter was- under his inſtructor 
in it, he had never once thought of making 
it of any uſe to him; but had ſet himſelf 
out on his firſt arrival among us, upon 
the common ſcheme of marrying a fortune. 
He was ſenſible that the name of the nation 
he was born in would make againſt him in 
this ſcheme, and he therefore ſunk it in 
that of a diſtant part of Spain; whence 
no body elſe was likely ever to come to 
diſprove his hiſtory of himſelf, or to diſ- 
ce: the modeſt title of Sir Gerrard that 

e ſet out with. | | 
The ſum that he brought over with him 
was not inconſiderable, he ventured fifty 
pounds of it upon cloaths ; took lodgings 
of two guineas a week; and ſet up a 
handſome equipage which he hir'd at three 


guineas a week more. He had had the 


prudence prior to all this to ſkulk about 
the town incognito, and enquire at ale- 
houſes after the women of fortune; and 
had been informed of one in a ſtreet near 
St. James's ſquare, on whom he deter- 
mined to make his firſt attempt: he lodg'd 
himſelf 'within two doors of her, and took 
all the methods in the world to get into 


her acquaintance, but alas without ſucceſs. 
| He 
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He had ſpent a hundred pounds in this 
fruitleſs attempt, when recollecting that 
he was beggaring himſelf to no purpoſe, 
and that he had even now too little left to 
make a puſn with in a ſecond ſcheme, he 
determined to ſtake all the reſt on an ad- 
venture that ſhould terminate in a ſhorter 
time; and getting into a well-known gam- 
ing-houſe under the piazza, he ſet his re- 
maining ſixty guineas at one ſtake, againſt 
a gentleman who he ſaw had a conſiderable 
ſum before him. He won: the loſer de- 
ſirꝰd to double the bet, he conſented, and 
won again: his antagoniſt deſiſted; and 
no body elſe being willing to venture ſo 
high wich him, he went home with four 
times his former fortune. 

This was too proſperous an event, to 
leave a man of Sir Gerrard's enterprizing 
turn irreſolute as to what courſe of life to 


follow: he determined upon play for his 


future buſineſs. The large bets a foreigner 
had made, were the ſubject of every body's 


converſation at the cable, when he-entered 


the room the next evening. The whiſper 
immediately ran round the room that there 
was the man; and the famed Mr. Roulet 
who had come thither on the news of his 
ſucceſs, the former evening, and who 


when he had attentively ſquinted over 
every line of his face, could ſee nothing 
in 
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in it to accuſe of winning upon any other 
ſcore than mere chance, determined to 
fleece him of his laſt night's ſpoils. 
Roulet, who is the moſt praftis*d game- 
ſter of the times, very deliberately took 
out a bank note from his pocket, and turn- 
ing his head another way, held it out, and 
ſaid, ſilver, fifty pound. Gold, fifty pound, 
replies the hoarſe voice of our new knight : 
he won, and Roulet delivered him the bill, 
Nothing could equal the flow of ſpirits Sir 
Gerrard felt on this continuance of his good 
fortune. He offered the ſame large bet a 
great many times after, but no body accept- 
ed it. At length Roulet obſerv'd the table 
in the hands of a man whoſe good fortune he 
ſo well underſtood the ſource of, that he 
knew he might truſt it; and he ſpoke again, 
ſilver fifty pound. Sir Gerard immediately 


anſwered, and he loſt. This was the firſt 


draw- back upon our knight's good- for- 
tune; and though he could win money 
with a great deal of good-humour, he was 


not very well pleaſed about the parting 


with it. Roulet ſaw he did not pay rea- 
dily; and as he knew he could depend 
upon the hand, he nodded to him to 
go on. 8 


At the next throw Roulet called out 


filver, a hundred pound. Sir Gerrard an- 
ſwered, and loſt again. A third caſt was 
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made, and the knight, determined to win 
all back, called out firſt, gold, two hun- 
dred pound. Roulet anſwered, and won 
again. The knight was out of patience, 
and determined to double his betts till he 
had won all back; but the prudent Roulet, 
recollecting that he had now won of him 
all that he knew he had, ordered the hand 
to ſtop till that gentleman and he ſettled. 

If Sir Gerard .cou'd not bring himfelf to 
pay fifty pound, much leſs cou'd he think 
of paying all that he .had in the world. 
He inſiſted on playing on: Roulet refus'd : 
The company all gave it againſt him ; and 
he had nothing for it but to bully. Roulet 
told him he was a ſcoundrel, and called 
him out. They went into the piazza, and 
before any body cou'd come up to them, 
Roulet was laid down, and Sir Gerrard had 
eſcaped up James- ſtreet. 

The knight was extremely kappy, after 
having loſt all he had in the world, to find 
himſelf ſafe at home, and with more mo- 
ney in his pocket than he went out with. 
The death of Roulet was all he dreaded: 
He kept up about a week ; when hearing 
he was out of danger, he thought himſelf 


the happieſt man in the world, and ap- 


peared again. 
The knight was now in the whole ſe- 
cret of play at once. He knew he cou'd 
not 
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not ſhew his face at that table again indeed, 
but he comforted himſelf that there were 
many more. He ſaw that he might ſoon 
make a fortune by the very method he 
had now fallen into; and that there was 
nothing more requir'd to it than to play 
high, pocket the money if he won, and 
fight, inſtead of paying if he loſt. In 
this ſcheme he viſited all the whiſt clubs, 
hazard ies, and billiard tables in town, 
where people play'd high; and was one 
after another excluded from them all, with 
the civil names of raſcal, gambler, and 
pick-pocket ; but as he generally purchaſed 
thoſe names and a good booty together, 
he was not diſcontented about it. 

It will not appear wonderful, that a fel- 
low who got money ſo faſt and ſo eaſily, - 
ſhould ſpend it magnificently in his houſe ; 
nor that a man, whom it was not proper 
any body ſhould know where to find, 
ſhould chuſe to hide that magnificence in 
a place where he was certain no body would 
ever come to look for him. His houſe 
was ſo ſituated, that ſcarce a window from 
any other could ſee to the door of it : and 
as he never went out but in a chair, with 
the curtains drawn, he cou'd never be ſeen 
himſelf, ſo that the neighbourhood, who ſaw 


only women about, if they ſaw any body, 
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were made to underſtand that it was a pri- 
vate'midwite's. "A | 

Sir Gerrard had for a week before the 
day of this adventure, been engaged in a 
private hazard club, that always met at 
nine oꝰ clock, and regularly broke up at 
three in the morning. This had made 
Lady Bett ſo ſecure of him, that ſhe knew 
the could keep her lover to a certain time; 
and that time ſhe would by no means have 
fuffered to elapſe, but that the confuſion 
Loveill's rudeneſs had thrown her into, 
had made her overlook it. The clock had 
unregarded given the ſignal of the knight's 
coming home, while the lady's companion 
was comforting her; and Sir Gerard, who 
had been in a terrible run of Juck that 


evening, and had loſt immenſely, (when 


the clock, according to the rules of the com- 
pany, had forbid his playing any longer to 
regain it) was come to the door, mad with 
his ill luck, and revenging himſelf of eve- 


ry innocent thing about him, when the 


lover now firſt diſcovered whom the lady 
he had brought home belonged to. 


A. 
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CHAP. XV. 
Sir Gerrard behaves odd 


ly on meeting 
Loveill in his houſe. —That gentle- 


man finds means to get ſafe off. 


OVEILL could eaſily gueſs what he 

had to ex from a fellow who pro- 
feſſed fighting as one of the arts of life 
who he knew would no more regard cut- 
ting a man's throat than paring an apple; 
and who now was entering a room, Where 
he was to find a ſtranger with his wife at ſo 
unſeaſonable an hour, and the whole houſe 
in a manifeſt confuſion, and all this at 
a time when himſelf was in ſuch a humour, 
that it was fix to four he either hanged 
himſelf or did ſomething to be hanged 


for, without any additional provocation. 


Loveill, who from a very ſingular turn 
of mind,. brought on by a ſtrange ſeries of 
viciflitudes of fortune, always acted upon 
principles before eſtabliſhed, had recourſe 
to two of theſe in this urgent cataſtrophe. 
He recollected that he had long ſince fixed 
it as an invariable rule, that he who wants 
fear, wants nothing more for his defence in 
diſputes upon equal terms ; and that in things 
of ſo ſerious a nature as quarrels that are to 
be determined by the ſword, «zvben one par- 
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ty is not afraid, the other always is ſo. 
On theſe he determined to regulate his con- 
duct in the appproaching ſcene. He had 
ſcarce had time to recollect himſelf thus 
far, when the knight, (whoſe paſſion heard 
at a diſtance had deterred Lady Bett from 


attempting to meet him in the hall, and 


break the matter to him, as ſhe had firſt 
determined to do) entered the room, by 
forcing the lock off the door in opening 
it, with a violent kick of his foot. 

Too much provocation, they ſay, ſome- 
times makes men cool. His hand was up 
to have expreſſed his vengeance againſt a 
noble ſconce which ſtood between the win- 
dows, when he ſaw his wife in more con- 


fuſion than his paſſion had been uſed to 


throw her into; and a gay fellow whom 
he did not know in the room, talk- 
ing familiarly to her companion, but with 
his ſword half out of the ſcabbard, and 
ſeeming to pay no ſort of regard to him. 
He let alone the meditated miſchief z and 
throwing himſelf down on a chair ſo vio- 
lently that he ſhook the room, he with a 
ſurly eye ſcanned over the faces of the 
three perſons before him, and uttered his 
vengeance in all the violence of dumb 
ſhew, that a man cou'd have fallen into 
who had found his wife in the fact, and 
was afraid to explain himſelf about it. He 
0 kicked 
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kieked away the foot of the table, and 
down went the glaſſes at one craſh ; and 
Lady Bett very humbly begging to know 
what had put him out of temper, he threw 
his hat in her face, and daſhed the remain- 
ing bottle againſt the fire. | 

Loveill, who wiſhed for nothing more 
than to be gone, and thought he ſaw that 
the Knight alſo would be very well pleaſed 
with his abſence, told the lady he was talk- 
ing to, that he was afraid he had ſtaid too 


late, and that he intruded upon the family 


at an improper time ;—that he was her 


very humble ſervant, and would tell her 


ſiſter that he had left her very well. 
The eaſe and ſeeming unconcern with 
which Loveill delivered the beginning of 
this ſhort ſpeech, had almoſt convinced the- 
knight that there was nothing ill in his 
being there, and reduced his anger to the 
ſole offence of any body being ſuffered to 
know where he lived; but unhappily our 
hero had proceeded beyond his commiſſion 
m the word fiſter ; and Sir Gerrard, whoſe 
ſuſpicions were all kindled afreſh by it, 
bad him fit down and explain himſelf be- 
fore he went; for that the lady he had 
been ſpeaking to, to his certain knowledge 
had no ſiſter at all. 
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Loveill perfectly concealed his con- 
fuſion. He told the knight that he wou'd 
ſit down with him with a great deal of 
pleaſure : that he ſaw he was drunk, and 
would ſtay till he drank him ſober again, 
if he wou'd : and that as to the matter of 
that lady's ſiſter, it was only a ſchool- 
relationſhip: that the girls at boarding- 
ſchools frequently called one another by the 
names of mother, daughter, ſiſter, and 
the like; and that the friendſhip between 
her and the lady he had named to her un- 
der that appellation had been ſuch that 
they had retained the phraſe. ever ſince. 
The compoſed countenance with which our 
gallant pronounced this familiar and good- 
natured anſwer, quieted all again. Lady 
Bett could not indeed hide her terror and 
confuſion ; but ſhe artfully threw it all on 
the fright his paſſion had put her into; and 
the huſband at length became ſo well con- 
vinced of her innocence, that he called for 
a couple of bottles of claret, and fat down 
very good-naturedly to drink with his wife's 
friend's friend. 

During this friendly intercourſe, he often 
ſtedfaſtly examined Loveill's face, to ſee if 
he could diſcover guilt, fear, or confuſion 
in it, but in vain. So excellent a maſter of 
diſſimulation was our hero, that the eye of 
ſo intereſted as well as ſo cunning an ob- 
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ſerver, cou*'d make no diſcovery from it · 
A thouſand times the knight try'd, by ſift- 
ing, and by ſomething like menaces, to 
make out what was his real buſineſs there; 
but Loveill exerted his artifice and evaſion 
to the one, and his ſword, which the {till 
kept between his legs, and artfully play'd 
with on all occaſions againſt the other, with 
ſuch addreſs, that the knight found upon 
the whole he could make nothing of it. 
About five the ladies left them very 
good friends over a third bottle, and re- 
tired to bed; and about ſeven the lover 
took his leave of the huſband, invited him 
to viſit him at a wrong place, and went 
home, perfectly well ſatisfied with his own 
conduct, which had brought him off from 
one of the terribleſt ſcrapes man was ever 
engaged in; and that in a place where if 
he had been murdered, no body could ever 
have known how to enquire after him. 
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7 CHAP. XXVI. 


Loveill makes up a breach with Cyn- 
tbia.— Mr. Nothing arrives in town, 
plot upon bim ſucceeds to admi- 


ration. 


- 


5 was evening before Loveill could 
prevail with himſelf to get up, after 
the debauch and terror of the preceding 
night's adventure. He had never once re- 


| 8 member' d Cynthia or her duenna during 
the ſcene he had been engaged in; but his 


thoughts were no ſooner at liberty from 
the variety of things that had employ'd 
them in this intrigue, than he recollected 
that thoſe ladies had a great deal of right 
to them, hy 
He was glad of the ſpirit with which 
Cynthia had reſented his joining Lady 
Bett, as her going away upon it had pre- 
vented her ſeeing a ſcene he-could by no 
means have wiſhed her to have been preſent 
at; but he now remembered that he ſhould 
have a terrible quarrel to make up with 
her, and this with very ſlender materials 
for his defence. He got up about ſix, but 
by that time he had drank his chocolate 
and got his cloathes on, he found it was 
too late to viſit them at home, and _ 
| I | | the 
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the only proſpect of finding them was at 
the place where he had affronted them the 
evening before. 

He made the beſt haſte he could to 
Ranelagh, and was ſcarce enter*d the door 
when he ſaw them at ſome diſtance, and 
made out that Cynthia's eyes which had 
been quicker than his had ſeen him firſt, 
and that ſhe had turn'd out of the way 
to avoid him. Loveill had been engaged 
in too many quarrels with the ladies, to 
be diſheartned at this diſtant ſignal of her 
anger. He made up to them, turn'd with 
the diſdainful Cynthia who turned from 
him, and would let no artifice keep her 
eyes off him. When ſhe ſaw it was in 
vain to attempt evading an eclairciſement, 
ſhe ſtood ſtill, and with a mixture of aver- 
ſion and contempt in her face, ſeem'd 
to wait what he had to ſay for himſelf, 

Loveill, who always affects to be the 
gayeſt creature in the world when he 
knows it is to no purpoſe to be ſerious, 
look'd her ſtedfaſtly in the face for ſome 
time, in ſilence; and then, ſeizing her 
hand which ſhe did not care to make a 
ſtruggle about diſengaging from him in 
that place, he told her with a half ſmile 
that ſpoke at once all the pleaſure and ſur- 
prize human nature is capable of, Let 
me periſh, but you'll make me * 
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* am of conſequence enough to you to 
* be uneaſy about.“ The lady anſwer'd 
with a ſigh, and turn'd away from him: 
he purſued her cloſe, and laugh'd, compli- 


mented, courted, and endeavour'd to ban- 


ter her out of a jealouſy, which he told 
her he was very happy to find ſhe was 
capable of; but which was certainly at 
preſent the moſt idly founded that ever 
that paſſion was. 

After an hour's raillery of this kind, in 
which the lover had every ſyllable of the 
diſcourſe to himſelf, the lady turned about 
to him, and with a ſeverity in her look, 

and a ſteadineſs of countenance which he 
did not think any woman was capable of, 
ſaid, Mr. Loveill, I did not think to 
« have condeſcended to an explanation 
«< -wijth-you ; but I ſee you are no more 


to be difcountenanced by contempt, 


than engaged to conſtancy by affection. 
It is long, very long ſince I have before 
been guilty of the folly of engaging in 
* an acquaintance of this nature; and, I 
„ thank you for giving me a warning 
& that never can be forgot, againſt my 
“ ever doing it again. You know there 
„ can be no love, where there can be no 
« efteem; and, that paſſions of this kind 
* ate nothing, where they are not mutual. 
* Dit — that I know you to be 

« baſe 
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« baſe, ungenerous, and a — ; but I 
& need not ſay more — and that as nothing 
can reſtore you to the place you once 


«© poſſeſſed, tho* very unworthily in my 


„ good opinion,- nothing can make my 
* acquaintance worth your accepting, even 
« tho* I were as earneſt to continue it, as- 
« from my foul I am to break it.“ 

Any body but Loveill would have been. 
finally diſmiſs'd by this reproof ; but he 
who never confulted any. body's inclina- 


tions in his amours but his own, did not 
chuſe to give it up ſo. He found that, 
as to his laſt night's acquaintance, however 


well he lik*d her, it was not prudent to ſol- 


Aicit any farther familiarity with her, as mat- 


ters ſtood at preſent ;. and he had indeed ſo, 
ſettled an eſteem for Cynthia, that: it was 
a doubt whether he would at. this. time 
have given her up on cool thought; for 
any other woman in the world. When 
accuſations cannot. be anſwered, the next: 
thing is to evade them; Lovelll, inſtead 
of entering into. the matter of Cynthia's 
declaration, admir'd and complimented 
the ſenſe and ſpirit with which ſhe had. 
conducted it; and told her, ſhe had given 
him a very dangerous pleaſure in this proof 
of her eſteem for him, ſince there requir'd 
more philoſophy than he was afraid he 
was poſſeſſed of, to keep the man from 

becoming 
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becoming a coxcomb, who -was ſenſible 
he was not indifferent to a perſon of ſuch 
judgment. He perſiſted two hours in 
his new attack againſt all the oppoſi- 
tion that me reſentment and diſdain, 
ſupported by the moſt ſolemn reſolution 
ever taken by an angry woman, could 
make to it: he ſeconded compliments with 
proteſtations, and proteſtations with com- 

iments; and at length, ſumming up 

is whole merit toward the ladies in his 
being incapable of difſimulation, he told 
Cynthia, that ſhe ſaw it was impoſſible for 
him to hide his faults, if he had any; and 
at laſt, at the price of ſacrificing his new 
miſtreſs to the enraged rival, and engaging 
himſelf under the moſt ſolemn impreca- 
tions never to ſpeak to her more, he ob- 
tained his pardon till he was caught tripping 
again, and the lady took him back in her 
coach, to ſup with her. | 

The renewed acquaintance” had not ſub- 
ſiſted long, when Mr. Nothing very unex- 
pectedly arrived from his country expedi- 
tion. He luckily came home at a time 
of day when Loveill was in bed at his 
lodgings, which was the only chance he 
had not to meet with him at his own 
houſe; and, in fine, he found his Cynthia 
full of joy to ſee him, and his family in 
very good order. | 
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The firſt civilities were hardly over, 
when he began to enquire after Mr. Love- 
ill, concerning whom Miſs Sulky had 
written; and whom he had ſent a letter to, 
tho', as he obſerved, he had received no 
anſwer to it. This was not a negle& of 
Loveill, as they all naturally ſuppos'd ; 
it was a maſterpiece of cunning in him, 
and was the firſt ſtep to an intended ſcheme 
of no little conſequence. Miſs Sulky, 


when ſhe had been pert (for her education 


had given her no idea of good manners) 
had received from Mr. Loveill many 
threatenings, which ſhe did not underſtand ; 
and Cynthia, when ſhe had often found oc- 
caſion to upbraid him with his indifference 
and infidelity, had been anſwer'd with 
many obſcure hints of gratitude being. 
more in our power than our paſſions; and 
of the uſe people of ſenſe might, and ought 
to make of fools. She had never been 
able to penetrate farther into the myſtery 
of theſe apotheginatick declarations, than 
to know that Loveill had ſomething in his 
thoughts in her favour, tho? ſhe could not 


make the leaſt guels as to what it was. 


The time now approach'd for the clear- 
ing up this grand myſtery. Mr. Nothing 


had heard fo good a report of Miſs Sulky's 


lover, that he immediately ſent him an ac- 
count of his being in town, and an invi- 
tation 


* 
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tation to dine With him. There does not 
require a great deal of ſenſe in a man to 
find out that another has ſome : Mr. No- 
thing grew fond of Loveill: he engaged 
him to ſpend the greateſt part of every day 
there; and gave him an opportunity of now 
thoroughly tiring himſelf with what he was 
but half tired of before. Love is the leaſt 
laſting of almoſt any of our paſſions; when 
the reliſh for the pleaſures of the houſe 
palPd upon Loveill's palate,. the conver- 
ſation of the maſter of it grew inſupport- 
able. There is but one price at which a. 
wiſe man can be brought to keep company 
with a fool: this was now no more in the 
preſent circumſtance: but our hero, tho? 
he ceaſed to be the gallant, did not forget 
the pleaſure he had enjoy'd in being to, ; 
nor the obligations he had to the perſon 
who had given him it. From the moſt paſ- 
ſionate lover in the world he became the moſt 
ſincere friend; and he could now admit of: 
no delay in the proof of his being ſo. He 
had hitherto evaded coming to an expla- 
nation on the ſubje& of the letter he had 
received from Mr. Nothing while in the 
country, but he now preſs d the ſubject of 
it as the readieſt means of all his intended 
friendſhip to Cynthia. Mr. Nothing had 
all along perceived that he did not *huſe 
to talk about that matter; and tho? he had 
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made broad hints toward the coming to an 
explanation about it in the firſt days of their 
acquaintance, he had afterwards as cau- 
tiouſly avoided it as the lover, or as if he 
foreſaw ſomething that would be fatal to 
their friendſhip in it. | 
Loveill found great difficulty in bringing 


him now to enter upon it; but to make 


all things as agreeable as he could when he 
did mention it, he told him, Sir, the good 
e account I received of you, while a ſtranger, 
e made me determine to give you two 
e thouſand pounds down with my relation, 
„ which was twice as much as I would have 
« given with her to any body elſe ; but ſince 
have had the pleaſure to know you, I 
like you ſo much better, that I will give 
« you lix; and if you'll except of a part of 
* my houſe, we have room enough, and 
* you will give us the greateſt pleaſure in 
e the world by living with us.“ 

Lovell put on a very grave face at this 
propoſal, and told the gentleman who 
made it to him, that he had the misfortune 


to find there had been a terrible miſtake 


between them; and which he at length 
perceived was owing to the ambiguous term 
relation, by which he had choſe to call the 
lady that they were in treaty about. I am 


now ſenſible, Sir, continu'd he, that it is 


* Miſs Sulky you are offering to me: ” 
alas 
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« alas! it is Cynthia that I am requeſting of 
„you. I love her, Sir, continu'd he, with 
the moſt tender paſſion ; but can obtain 
* no glimpſe of hope from her, till you 
« conſent to it. I am confident that ſhe is, 
„ notwithſtanding the little flip ſhe has 
made with you, the moſt virtuous of her 
« ſex, and had I the blood of all the Ho- 
* ward's in my veins, and fifty times my 
<< preſent fortune in my pocket, I ſhould 
think it an honour to marry her.“ 

Mr. Nothing, who doated on Cynthia 
with all that exceſs of paſſion that people 
uſually have for things they can make no 
uſe of, was ſtruck ſpeechleſs at the decla- 
ration of Mr. Loveill, that it was her that 
he aimed at: he had not recovered ſtrength 
to utter a ſyllable till the concluſion of the 
period, when he got up in a violent rage, 
and without at all entering into the merits 
of the cauſe, forbid the lover his houſe. 

Loveill was no ſooner gone, than he 
locked himſelf up in his cloſet, and began 
to reflect on the attempt that was made 
againſt him, The words virtue, marry, 
and honour ran ſtrangely in his head, and 
were taking the eſſect apace that the art- 
ful ſpeaker of them had intended they 
ſhould, when that maſter of ſtratagem 
| ſeized upon the occaſion of the confuſion 
he knew the old fellow muſt be in; and 
| taking 


| meſſenger to ſtay while he conſidered 1 55 
e 


taking in to his aſſiſtance another very 
ſtrong agent, no leſs than the udqueſtion- 


able cowardiſe of a rich and doating lover, 
who had already what he wanted in his 

poſſeſſion, he doubted not but he had 

brought his whole ſcheme into execution. 

He went into the firſt coffee-houſe he ſaw 

on his coming out of Mr. Nothing's doors, 

and calling for pen, ink, and paper, wrote 

the following billet : 


S I R, 


Can forgive you the ill-treatment I re- 
ceived in your houſe, becauſe I am ſenſi- 

ble how much I ſhould have been provok'd 
myſelf on the ſame occaſion; but I cannot 
think you have any right to deprive me of 
what you have yourſelf no legal title to. I 


am going into Hyde- Park, where I ſpould be 


glad to ſpeak with you on this ſubject; and 


am, 
SIN, 
Yours, &c. 


LovEIII. 


Mr. Nothing's blood ran cold in his 
veins as he read this letter: he ordered the 


it; and after a quarter of an hour's deli- 


beration, ſent Loveill word that he could 
not 
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not wait on him that afternoon, but that 
he ſhould be ſure to hear from him the 
next day. Loveill gueſsd ſo well at the 
event of his ſcheme, that he was not ſur- 
riz'd at being wak'd the following morn- 
ing about ten to receive a card, which a ſpe- 
cial meſſenger had been ordered to deliver 
into his own hands, or on reading in it, 
That Mr. and Mrs. Nothing ſent their 
* compliments to Loveill Eſq; and 
* ſhould be glad of his company co 
« breakfaſt.” | 

He congratulated himſelf heartily o 
the ſucceſs of fo honeſt a plot as this had 
been; and immediately waited on them. 
Mr. Nothing received him in a very friendly 
manner, and told him, that tho* he was 
for quarrelling with him about his miſtreſs, 
he hop'd he would not diſpute his wife 
with him, calling out as a witneſs of the 
truth of what he ſaid, the clergyman. 
who had juft done the kind office, and. 
_ tellin oveill that he had ſo good an opi- 

nion Jes of him and of his lady, that if 
he choſe to continue his viſits, he ſhould 
always be glad to ſee him. 

Cynthia needed not to be told that this 
was Loveill's doing, or that it was the act 
of friendſhip he had fo long promiſed her, 
nor the duenna that her office was now ex- 
pir d, and that if ſhe hop'd for future 

favour 


favour from C nthia, it muſt be by ſub- 
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miſſion and reſpect, not by the inſolence 
and ſeverity ſhe had been us'd to preſerve 


it under. Every body, except that lady, 
was happy about it, and the good un- 


- derſtanding of the family continued five 


months, at the end of which time, it 

leaſed heaven to call Mr. Nothing out of 
this buſtling world, and to leave the lady 
a handſome widow, with near eighty thou- 
ſand pound. | 


„ 


The End of the Firſt Volume. 
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